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PREFACE. 


WITHOUT any other adviser but my own conscience, 
and anxious only to fulfil a duty, I have published the 
principal works of the Emperor in exile ; my chief aim 
has been to demonstrate by authentic proofs that the 
calumniators of Napoleon III. have arbitrarily distorted 
the-truth in everything, and as to everything ; and that 
the Emperor would only have had to speak out to 
repulse victoriously the attacks of which he was the 
object. 

In arranging various documents which were confided 
to me by the Emperor, with the commission to publish 
them some day, I have been obliged to select those 
. which were destined for immediate. publication ; but 
in examining each fresh work, I have ‘had to ask myself, 
Would the Emperor have thought this the opportune 
moment for making it public? In every case where this 
question has been answered in the negative, or where 
there has been any doubt on the subject, I have ab. 
stained from putting it forward. 

I have observed the same rule with regard to several 
important conversations and a number of notes and 
opinions the secret of which is not my property ; 
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these will not be allowed to see the light unless it should 
become necessary to point out the guilty parties, and 
to prove the duplicity of which the Emperor was the 
victim. 

This work, therefore, does not contain any of these 
revelations, although it includes facts of importance 
for the history of France, and also manuscripts of 
great value, as emanating. directly from the Emperor. 

I have divided my collection into two parts, Inthe 
first, I give a political pamphlet and annotations on 
certain events in ‘the last war; in the second, I give 


entire the Emperor’s unpublished work on the military . 


position of France, and the plan, hitherto unknown, of 
the Campaign of 1870. 

Fifty-five letters or annotations in the Emperor's 
handwriting, carefully copied in fac-simile from the 
originals in my possession, are inserted in this work as 
corroborative proofs of the authenticity of the manu- 
scripts placed in ny hands by His Majesty. 

Lastly, I- have sketched in a few lines some of the 
principal incidents in the life at Chislehurst-of thé iillus- 
trious Sovereign whose aspirations and actiéns, whether 
in exile or on the throne, ever had as their thotive the 
“Bppiness and greatness of France. 


' COUNT ALFRED-DE LA CHAPELLE. 


Lonpon, April, 1873. 
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r “of trial, 










I—I who have never aspired t 
became a courtier-of misfortun: 

My recompense’ has been a ey devo- » 
tion has been a thousand-fold overpaid by the immense 
honour of having been the friend in exile of the greatest 
prince of modern times, 

Metz, Sedan, and Wilhelmshshe had witnessed the 
unrolling of the sad panoraina, at the last scene of which 
thesovereign~ had now napaved +. exilg had taken “the 
place of a prison. “At Chislehurst I wasegoing to.mect 
again him Thad lost “sight of at. Sedan, when he 
was hidden from nty view athid:grape-shot and shell, 

‘Onthe 28th.of March, 1871, I proceeded. te Camdet™ 


* Placg; and waited upon the Emperor Napoleon III., who 
\ had arrived i in England six +E.” before. I was received 
‘by fim at noon, 


The: Emperot ‘fnia Eapree, were Sliine in a small 
drawing-room ; théy: received me warmly and invited 
me to be sages, the Emperot.himself pointing out to 


: = a seat “6n which I should be more comfortable than’ 






he-one I ha 


© \ThesBihiperor much altered in a physical point of 
view, and appeared agediby ten years. M oral suffering 
and the griefs which he had_ € ag: reflected 
in ‘his countenance, ordinas 7 so i Neverthe-.. 


less, the efforts he made to subdue them an histhabitual 

mness would have been sufficient to pan on any” 
ordinary cbserver, 

Z ipliment you,” said his Majesty to me, 

‘fon the book that you have written on the war. . have 
beensstruck by its’ impartiality, and it is very interesting ; 3 
but it" cpa a few errors whiolgls am anxious to a. = 
out to you.” 

Having indicated several points o} which the info 
tion Thad received was As dohelant i in’ Pearse, we enter 





— 





—_——. sl 





as a ahlhe Reception. aah Kos? 
upom the most <i eyent of all—thé catastrophe ~ 
of Sedawi yh RAN tg 
“You appear ‘not. to ae aware,” said his Majesty, 
“that the nithinatianof-General de Wimpffen was made 
Without my knowledge, and by orders emanating directly 
from General. de Palikao, Minister of War. No one was 
‘more astonished than myself at learning that Wimpffen, . 
“ who had arrived at -head-quarters twenty-four hours j 
before, had, “ust atthe very“goment when Marshal « : 
“MacMahon; ig been. ‘severel woundgd, produced+the a 
positive ord ‘the Minister ordering. him to assume ars 
4 
Lb 
i 


i 


the chief com in case the Duke of Magenta should. 
be taken prisoner ar woundeds I fowthd: myself power- “he 
4egs to direct events, and during the battle 'the pa 
. came to. me, one. after another, to announce that~ ere” 
was no, other aon capitulation. Wimpflen,, ‘ 
: _ Lebrun, Ducrot, and_ot eclared that, itavas Deak 
. course to be taken, anditl at they'were going to agt in 
~purstiance. vof this,view. For my part, I resolved to 
sacrifice myself in the endeavour to save the army and 
France.” } = 
“But the greatest misfortune, sire,” I replied to the 
rit “Appears to me to be the fact that you were 
a be ghee tag hiie command were placed in a situation 


is gssuming.t ae responsibility, des 
wea i fo se 


The Emperor did not answer this remark: he slightly 
shook his head, and left the Empress to resume the;con- 
versation. She said,— " 
“The Emperor was, in fact, plunged: ‘gt the Seshappy , 
position of taking a, part ine ‘events without having had» 
the least influence in directing their .course.. You wilhs _ 
“however, see this ; for his Majesty has annotatedyyour ” * 
book for you a: ieee hand.” . 





— 


Amfac ina days afterwards, I received the volume : 
othi Teproduee Biter on, a volume which has become ' 
‘ a a Ps aa 
= x A . = ¢ 5 
% at 4 S 
* =o- 
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precious on account of the various remarks written in 
the margin in the Emperor's handwriting. 

The [Empress interrogated me ‘for a long time as to 
the armics of the national defence, and showing a 
patriotism superior to all political prejudice, she found 
indulgent expressions for those who had betrayed and 
abandoned her, and declared clearly that she would have 
forgotteg, everything and would have ‘forgiven her ene- 
mies; if only-they could have saved France. 

These first explanations were followed by a long con- 
versation about my travels and adventures in America 
and Australia, and by multifarious details as to these 
distant countries. I spoke of the English press, of our 
mode of procedure in following armics in quest of news, 
and ultimately took leave of the Empcror and Empress, 
thanking them for their kindness to me, and assuring 
them of my devotion in the land of exile. a 

From week to week I renewed my visits, and becoming 
more and more fascinated by the wonderful attraction 
which drew men to Napoleon IIL, I followed the current, 
and soon found myself under the influence of this vast 
genius. My admiration now knew no bounds, and I 
asked to be allowed to serve the dethroned monarch. 
My offer was accepted, and 1 became passionately 
devoted to his cause. 

‘The injustice of my fellow-countrymen towards one 
“who had done so much for them, sympathy for great 
misfortunes, and the hope of being useful to my country, 
were the motives which led me to act tHus. 

I became sincerely attached to the Emperor, and he 
doubtless understood this, for he soon raised*me to the 
distinction ofan intimacy which increased down to the last 
days cf his life. It is upon this score that I have lately 
reproduced a few incidents of the life in exile of this 
great monarch, and those of his works in which I have 
assisted, which also were intended by him for publicity. 


THE EMPEROR AND THE PAMPHLET ON 
PRINCIPLES. 


NAPOLEON III. was certainly one of the most remark- 
able men who have ever lived. ‘All his actions prove 
this, and it will-not be long ere his life, which henceforth 
belongs to impartial history, will be developed in all its 
truth, and will give birth to an estimation of him which 
has escaped those who were ‘nearest to, and most inti- 
mate with, him. 

He was a great philosopher and a great thinker, who 
liked to meditate in silence on the ideas which gushed 
forth from his powerful brain, so as to cause them to 
gee the light when he thought that the proper hour 
was come; ‘but, until that time arrived, he wrapped 
himself in a cloak of taciturnity, and at the least ques- 
tioning retired within himself. 

He was acquainted with and knew everything ; andy 
nevertheless, he listened patiently to the most_absurd 
theorics and the most random reasoning ; then, suddenly, 
in three or four words he proved to his interlocutor the 
falseness of his arguments, and pointed out the error ; 
but his manner was so courtcous, and the tone of his 
ayoice was so full of kindness, that the authority of ‘the 
master disappeared in his extreme kindliness, 

Although very reserved with people with whom he 
was not acquainted, the Emperor readily gave himself 
up to intimacy, and in his frankness did not hide his 
impressions ; if he was attached to any one he gave him 
his advice, and put him on his guard against the rocks 
on which’ ‘might be shipwrecked. 

. He wassextremely good-natured and generous to 
“excdasighd 7 never forgot those who had once loved him ; 
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he adored his son and tenderly loved the Empress, and 
when cither of their pleasing faces made its appearance 
in his study, the countenance of the father or the husband 
was lighted up with an ineffable smile of tenderness and 
affection. 

I can never forget the kindly welcome with which he 
greeted me every time I visited him, and the ‘numerous 
thanks that he heaped upon me for small and unim- 
portant services ;-I'shall never forget the readiness with 
which he excused and forgave errors. Nevertheless he 
was firn, and any scrious violation of honoyr or of 
certain principles would have found him inexorable. 

The Emperor had habituated me to speak frecly to 
him, and in my almost daily intercourse with him, I 
touched upon aii subjects; when I sometimes lost my 
way in the higher sphercs of politics, I obtained from 
the sovereign precise ideas and explanations of high 
value. 

Generally speaking, I was reccived by the Empcror 
at nine o'clock in the morning, in a study adjoining his 

\ked-chamber. 
his-room was so small that two or three visitors 
would have been quite sufficient to fill it; it was lighted 
by a high French window, looking out on to the meadows 
of Camden Place, and on the charming landscape bounded 
by the park. 

‘A small library, a whole panoply of fire-arms, two 
chairs, an arm-chair, and a writing-table of white wood, 
composcd the very, unpretending furniture of this room. 

A miniature portrait of the Empress, another of the 
Prince Imperial, and a small travelling-clock, were the 
only ornaments placed on the writing-table, where various 
papers, the work of cach day, were arranged in proper 
order. 

My visits were generally brief, even when I had to 
work ; but in the short time I passed with the Emperor, 
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my mind was stored with notes and admirable docu- 
ments, which I only had to develope. 

“ Here,” he said to me one day, “ write a pamphlet on 
the abandonment of principles, the chief source of all 
the misfortunes which are afflicting Europe ; for prin- 
ciples are the bond which maintains communitics in 
their normal state, and kceps governments in the right 
path. You have here some notes on this subject.” 

A few days afterwards I brought out a short essay 
(“Les Principes, par un ancien Diplomate”); it was 


shortly after the events of the Commune, and the work _ 
became But little known. It is true cnough that people 


were very far from suspecting that this work emanated 
from Napoleon III. 

I made but very little alteration in the manuscript 
which the Emperor put into my hands, and the ideas and 
the thoughts which the pamphlet contained are written 
by his Majesty's own hand. 


PRINCIPLES. 
By A LATE DIPLOMATIS®. 
(Manuscript of the Emperor.) 


FRANCE and other portions of Europe are a prey to a 
malady, the original source of which consists in the 
abandonment of principles. 

For some years past it has been said that treaties, 
solemnly signed, do not bind the various powers except 
in their mutual relations ; law, justice, and even decency 
are put on one side. In every country individuals show 
the same cynicism in thcir mutual relations. Party 
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spirit has destroyed morality, and the Revolution has 
annihilated Jaw. ‘Good and evil are no longer judged 
by the conscience, but by political interests. 

Thus, what do we now see? Atheism in religion, 
want of faith in politics, and scepticism in morality. To 
whom are we to attribute the fault? In the first place 
to the government, and in the second place to the 
cowardice of the citizens. 

When, ir 1792, France overthrew Louis XVI, the 
sovereigns of Europe justly maintained the principles of 
legitimacy, and did not recognize the right of the French 
people to dethrone their king, | 

For twelve years they struggfed to defend the cause 
of the Bourbons, which was, in fact, their own cause ; 
and when at last vanquished by the force. of arms and 
the resistance of the French people, they were compelled 
(England excepted) to recognize the riew dynasty of 
Napoleon I, they understood that this recognition, 
coming after so many fruitless efforts and so many 
extraordinary events, could not be considered the aban- 
donment of a principle, but the sanction given to one 
of those great historical facts which appear at intervals 
of many centuries, such as the accession of the Carlo- 
vingian line taking the place of the Merovingian dynasty, 
or the Capets taking the place of the latter, or the sub- 
stitution of the ‘House of Hanover for that of Stuart, 

“An exception based on events so extraordinary as 
thgse which distingwish the end of the eighteenth and 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, could neither 
form a rule nor establish a dangerous precedent. Thus, 
when the dynasty of Napoleon was once recognized and 
for ten years admitted into the family of sovercigns, it ~ 
was necessary to maintain it; for by overthrowing it iff 
1814 and 1818, not only was the era of revolutions re- ° 
opened, but the royal character was degraded instead of 
being clevated. It was. equivalent to telling the people 
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that royalty was a function just like any other, of which 
a sovereign might be deprived without any special regard, 
and that the man before whom people had bowed down 
for so long, the man who had been consecrated by the 
Lord, could be dismissed like a simple mortal. - 

When Europe in coalition dethroned Napoleon I, she 
then prepared fresh dangers for the future, and dealt a 
fatal blow to recognized rights; thus the punishment 
was not long delayed, and 1830 overthrew the edifice 
which the sovercigns had founded in 1815. 

Moved by the example which was before their eyes, 
these very same sovergigns suddenly changed their line 
of conduct,fand all of them, except the Emperor Nicholas, 
made up thei: minds to recognize for the future evesy 
de facto Yovernthent, whatever. might be its sight, “its 
origin, or its morality.” 

We do not maittain that, in order to uphold the prin- 
ciple of Luthority,.Evrope wasbound to again make war 
against France in order to force her to preserye legiti- 
macy ; but she ought to have sliown more decency, and 
instead of throwing herself into the arms of a government 
sprung from an insurrection, a government which had 
not even the right of popular election in its favour, she 
should have waited before recognizing Louis Philippe’s 
government, until the latter, having had a certain dura- 
tion, might be considered as having reccived the tacit 
acquiescente of the French people. For if the principle 
of revolution be admitted, logic’-Wequires that the new 
government should receive its authority from the people 
themselves, who alone possess the qualification for con- 
ferring legally the rights of supreme authority. Outside 
these rights, government can only be usurpation. 

‘ But it is espécially after the 4th of September that 
“the*Courts of Europe showed weakness And a revolting 
cynicism ; not only did they lay aside their principles, 
but they forgot their duties’ towards divilization, and 
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brought about the excesses of that demagogy which 
tends to spread over all the countries of the world. 

By allowing the rights of a faithful ally to be trodden 
under foot, by sacrificing’ treaties gained at the cost of 
the best of her blood, England, the very country which 
was the soul of the European coalition for the sake of a 
principle, has systematically omitted to avail herself of 
opportunitics of recovering her influence, and of main- 
taining the right. Nevertheless, the other great powers 
followed this policy of dangerous egotism, so full of 
dangers for the future. On the 4th of September there 
was in France a government which had sprung, hot from 
an insurrection, but from the free will of the people; at 
four solemn conjunctures the French people had ex- 
pressed this supreme will; all the powers of Europe had 
not only recognized this government, but had also shown 
that they were glad to preserve the intimate relations 
they had kept up with it. 

Three years had scarcely clapsed since nearly all the 
sovereigns had come to Paris to salute the chief of the 

“na¥ion. This was a magnificent festival,.and a solemn 
homage paid to the power of the heir of Napoleon IL., a 
‘consecration of the rights of his dynasty; and when a 
handfu! of factionists, emboldened by the treason of the 
principal military commanders, overthrew this-govern- 
ment, which was much more engrossed in the defence of 
thé country than in the preservation of its own existence, 
a spectacle was witnessed both extraordinary and pain- 
ful. 

All the powers of Europe might be scen maintaining 
in Paris the same ambassadors and the same ministers, 
and lavishing on the insurgents day after day the same 
protestations of friendship which the night before they 
had given to the legitimate government. 

They thus gave a moral sanction to the illegal acts of 
party chiefs who had attained power by undue means, 
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and in consequence of the defection of General Trochu” 
and a minority of the Chamber. 

They looked on with indifference at the disorganiza- 
tion of the French administration, and at that subversive 
propaganda which must necessarily bring about civil war 
with all its barbarism, and the destruction of the monu- 
ments of the capital of the arts and civilization. 

We saw the English cabinct, repudiating all the 
reminiscences of an intimate alliance, ordering its re- 
presentative not to accompany the Enprart Regent, 
if she removed the seat of government out of Paris ;' 
and yct this very same cabinet, a few weeks afterwards, 
enjoined on its ambassador to follow servilely to Tours, 
MM. Gambetta, Cremieux, and their party. 

Ilow can we expect that simple citizens should main- 
tain intact the sacredness of duty whilst the powers of 
Europe are treading it under foot, and are treating in 
the same way, by employing the same expressions and 
the same agents, the legitimate representatives of an 
uncontested power and the extemporized representatives 
of strect- insurrections ? 

Sovereigns, by showing that everything is justified by 
success,‘ have taught the people to accept the same 
relaxing principles. On September the 4th the deputies 
who had sworn allegiance to Napoleon JIL. took posses- 
sion of the Hotel-de-Ville, and, in the face of the ad- 
vancing enemy, overthrew all the existing authorities ; 
they nominated themselves members of the government 


4 “In case her Imperial Majesty should make up her mind to leave Paris, 
with a view of maintaining the Imperial government even with a shadow of 
power, you will not, under any circumstances, accompany her Majesty ; 
but you will do all that lies in your power to coutribute to her safety and 
her comfurt—that is, if you are appealed to to give your advice or your 
support. 

° (Signed) GRANVILLE.” 

(Despatch of Lord Granville to Lord Lyons at Paris, September sth, 
1870. —Blue Levk, No, Gt) 
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that they improvised; the General, who had been ap- 

pointed by the Emperor as governor of Paris, became 

President of the Government of National Defence ; and 

the country followed the example of the foreign govern- 

ments ; it did not require an account from these usurpers 

by what right they were going to — ae 
The people submitted and obeyed, and all-control was 
dispensed with. There was no longer a freely-elected 
Assembly, Council of State, Audit Office, or General 
Councils, The treasures of the country were squandered, 
and blood was shed in mere waste. The organization of 
armies by contract was given to extemporized generals. 
“Here are somany millions,” it was said to them ; “raise, ~ 
clothe, and equip an army just as you can.” The State 
was without any guarantee, so the armies remained re 
without pay, without food, and without arms. All the 
men of bad character were placed in the army or in 
public functions. 

The murderers of the pompiers Of La Villette, who had 
been condemned to death, were set at liberty and placed 
in the National Guard, Mégy, also a murderer, was 
released from the corivict-prison at Toulon, and received 
the command of a battalion. Persons who had suffered, 
judicial punishment, to the number of 20,000, ‘were en- 
rolled'in the National Guard. All the officers who had 
been dismissed from their corps were replaced in the 
ranks of the army. Thus it is that a country is taught.» 
that a revolution relieves from every infamy, and that, 
provided an individual calls himself. a republican, although 
he may have been a thief, ‘a murderer, or a traitor, he 
is looked upon as an honest man. 

The® magnificent resources which France has at its 
_dispi@8al were squandered by the ambitious and the 
incapable ; decrees incessantly multiplied and senseless 
plans were flashed along the ‘telegraphic lines ;* the 


de. 
panting nation was plunged into the most fatal illusions, 


- 


x 
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and our brave volunteers found themselves without arms 
and without equipments face to face with the hostile 
volleys which were decimating their ranks. 

The tribunes speculated shamelessly on the patriotism 
__of France. They did not shrink from recallipg the great 
~ epochs of our military glories, and claimed to personify 
the heroes of other-days; but all their actions bore the 
stamp of egotism and of personal prepossessions, and 
their vulgar minds lost themselves under the jnfluence of 
greatness. 

What can be a more flagrant prod of the relaxation 


. of political morality than the indifference shown in 


respect to General Trochu’s treason? Here: we have 
a military man who has sworn allegiance to the Em- 
peror, and receives from him at a supreme moment the 
highest mark of confidence: he is nominated chief 
commandant of all the forces collected in the capital, and 
is bound to watch over the safety ‘of the Empress ; and 
yet this man, who, on the morning of the 4th of Septem- 
ber, promised the Regent that any enemy should pass 
over his body before he reached her, allows the Corps 


Législatif and thé Tuileries to be invaded, and, after the » 


“Whe of hardly a few hours since his solemn protesta- 
ions, usurps the power and declares himself President of 


1 


the Government of National Defence. 

A blackér, more flagrant, and more unpardonable act 
‘of treason has never bééw perpetrated, for it was com- 
mitted towards a womaff, and in the face of the foreign 
invasion ; and yet this man, who must be called a traitor, 
for that'is the name due’to him, appears in spite of all 


this to enjoy general esteem. In several departments . 


he jg nominated to the National Assembly by i nt 
electors. No one blushes to shake hands with hi nd 
he is appointed president of corttimissions which are to 
decide on points of honour. 

Do not these facts show evidently that we have lost 
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‘all moral sense ?- What a contrast with the events which 
_took place in the sixteenth century ! 


When the Constable of Bourbon, who had betrayed 
Francis I., proggeded to Spain, Charles V. compelled 


one of the lords of his court, the Marquis de Villena, to _ 


entertain the Constable.- The marquis obeyed, but when 
his guest had left he burnt down his own palace, de- 
claring that he would. not maintain a house that had 
given shelter to a traitor. We very much doubt whether, 


the owner of the house which General Trochu inhabits : 


will follow this chivalrous example. |, 4" a 


The eXtinction of the moral sense is. dye to the men 


‘. of the 4th*of Septembérz By assuming the power which 
_ they snatthed in one. of those moments of emergency 


when the: ‘taterests ‘of the country ouapatebave held the 


French more cloa¢ly-united in the of the invader, 


®°and when we had most need for preserving the ‘esta- 


plished government and the machinery of administration, 
they raised" for their own profit the standard of revolt 


- and prepared a series of disasters unparalleled in the 


history of France. 

Thus also, by assuming: the deceptive title of the 
“ Government of National-Defence,” they stirred up the 
mind of the nation, lulling to sleep its instine! 
and deceiving its good faith. Its prag nme. 
brilliant one. It drew its inspiration from thé gloriou . 






recollections of the Conventief, tHe Consulate, and the ~ 


Empire. Glory, so dear to the country, was mirrored 
on the horizon, and the whole of France forgot her duties 
towards her sovereign in order to submit to usurpers 
who promised her that they would drive out the foreigner 
and would avenge the earlier defeats in the blood of the 
invader. 

But this fatal oligarchy was not ignorant of its own 
impotence, It squandered the treasures of France and 
shed blood in profusion, with no other aim than that of 


Camsen Place, 
Ghislehurst. 
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our Principles. - ve: ae 


satisfying presumptuous* ambition- and. of clinging to. i 

**.. power on the ruins of France, : fue meee 
Its defeats, both in war and-in policy,.did not. fail'to > 

immerse the nation in a state of torporvanc “indifference i si 

which must have caused toit bear every ng ; for, after Trace 

‘having filled it with illusions, and held out ‘to it'a futuré » > 

of glory and prosperity, the tribunes were able with oe 

impunity to diminish. ko tarnish its honour, and to 

m ‘undergo every*kind ‘of distress; 5 * 














ticism béth 







orderéd, demoflized, and ready to put tactice the 
theories which had-been advanced with the sole aim 
of overthrowing. thé * established government, From, ° 

this state of things to the excesses of Commune 

there was but one step, which. inevi y had to, be *. 
taken, ee are. 
“In small as well as in great things the mel of the 4th* 
of September have shown themselves igi ; 








true principle, Aninstance of this may = 
of thee ad thie name of 5 
Déeembre™ to ; 


“i <esiggation recalls to mind the regular an 

exercise. of universal Suffrage, the elécti, n of L 

gt Napoleon to: the: Presidency of the Republic in spite of 

' the opposition of the then government, having been the 

id * most unfettered act of the national sovereignty, whilst 

“ Quatre Septembre” recalls the most flagrant violation 
of legality and justice, a% 

It was often proposed to Napoleon III. to call to 
mind by some monument the remembrance of the 2nd 
of December; but, although the coup a’éat had been . Fs 

a sislesalizedby nearly eight millions of votes, the Emperor 4 
“Palways refused to celebrate an action which, although “ 
necessaty/in his opinion, was none the less a violation) of « os 
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‘by. popular movement have 








the law. The republicans have not'been so scrupulous, 

Thus all that is going on at the present time is defective 

at thé véry foundation... There is no longer any distinc- 5 

tion.drawn between that which is good and that which — 4 

is‘evil. In vain are attempts made to seek on which side 

the right lies; and those who are: defending society are~ 

just as guilty as those who are attacking it. ¢ ‘ei 
After the Revolution of the 4th of September the 

duty of eyery conscientious man was traced out for him 

by the precedents of our former political troubles. Since. 

the Constitution of 1793 all the changes ‘brought about 


itimatized by -a * 
i rmment of the 4th _ ? 
elf empowered to eman-  — : 


cipate itself from” ligation. 
The leaders’ of the émeute inaugurated their advent to: 

power by substitriting arbitrary actions. for all the f 
principles of legality, by exciting all the hatred and |=» a 
passions of the populace against the government.which ~ 
they had just overthrown, by. distorting the teuth “of. en 
facts, and by making the misfortunes and one 
which had so‘ rapidly stricken the country turn to. th . > 


attainment of their persang ambition. 


4g gue 


a 














that the new members govel ught ofy 
“tended solely towards the Realization of their: own? * 
projects. a 


While the armies of the King 6f Prossiasy were ndene 7 
on Paris, and poor doting France was,writhing under the 
grasp of the conqueror, the republican chiefs were orga- 


nizing a puerile inquiry to eensure the aqtions in private gi] 
life of the. members of the Emperor’ Ee id they me ¢ 
seemed to be-much more anxious to in” 


high civil offices and in the magistrature, ‘and, to sur 


























iene ge their own pitpiices and 


partisans, whether they possessed the requisite qualities . 


or not, than to think of some means-of delivering the n4 
: - -country fromthe Gernian invasion. +* S 
arias ‘Enormities'were perpetrated. Is it not now a mattér ‘ 


of notoriety, that the then Minister of: Foreign Affairs 

“suppressed documents which proved that the Empire 

had a prospect of alliancés, and that the ‘integrity of the _ 
French nation would be protected by several of the great . 

, powers? But the chief leader of the government of ithe 

* -Gmeute did not récoil, before a,crime hitherto unknown’: 


he sacrificed the ie for th ‘of the républican 
minority. . 


Events succeeded 
turned one giddy. . The popu! Se lost all its. « 
energy and all its power of initiative é dictators had 


“decreed that there should be victory,-and promised to . <a >= 









a rapidity that 


~ purge our provinces from the presence of the foreigner. 
This was also the pretext of the National Defence, 

g which'Was put forward in order to avoid an appeal to _-/ 

ye nation, and.the men of the 4th of September pre-” 

¥ Phen rather to maintain their position unlawfully than 
face the vote of the electors. © 

us. France became more and more isolated, and the — 

antage of the anarchy which prevailed 

. at w be witha country which had no regular: 

"government, > With: which it could not negotiate, which 

_also raised the flag of demagogy. Prussia influenced 

. European diplomacy, which held itself aloof, and’ this 
was q@ji'that could have Béen expected ; in fact, how was 
‘it possible that theyarious sovereigns should come to the - 

“assistance of a gévernment, the programme of which was 








‘recall the numerous instances of 
nal ambition which were so fatal to 
r of victory, so many times repeated, 
sae 5a cs 
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~ which have just ended in such shameful disasters, We 


were compelled to make peace, and; ‘consequently, to 


‘convene a National Assembly. — - ‘ 


This Assembly was elected under exceptional circum- 
stances, and although M. Thiers has .asserted that no 


~ election had ever been as unbiassed as this one, all those 


who were close observers of-what took place in the 
departments, know how much of this statement is to be 
relied upon. 

Intimidation has never been exercised less scrupu- 
lously, and M. Gambetta’s decree, which excluded as 
ineligible all the former officials and deputies of the 
Empire, took full effect, as it was repealed only at the 
last moment. Those who were eligible had not time to 
come forward, and the greater part of the electors 
were in ignorance of, the repeal, of this decree of 
ostracism. : ess 


been appointed with the express mission of making 
peace, had no other mandate to fulfil; and whtn M. 


\Thiers declared it to be sovereign, he committed an 
usurpation. .. 


The Assembly, nominated at the- last moment of 
emergency, received but one mandate, that of putting a 
stop to useless bloodshed. This duty being accom- 


- plished it was bound. to resign, for 1 Hadne righteto 


substitute its will for that of the people. Thus, when in 
a moment of surprise, without daring to put it to the 
vote, it declared the deposition of Napoleon UL} it com- 
mitted a fresh usurpation : its decision was an act which 
was null.and void, erat ae _ 
What can be said of those Ministers, Deputies, an 


Generals of the Empire, who were. presemt at that , 


sitting and did not protest ? 


The disasters which our armies underwent during the," * 


concluding campaigns were. immense; buf our moral 
*, i ee 


ics: a 





It is evident to every one that the Assembly, having 
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. defeats were even greater than our material overthrow. 

Not only have we lost battles, strongholds, and pro- 
Ses ‘vinces, but we_have. also. forfeited the prestige and 
esteem which we had enjoyed in Europe. 

To a nation,-as to an individual, misfortune is not. . 
degrading when it is bravely endured. Now, we in our 
calamities have not displayed gny of those chivalrous 
virtues which elevate the character, and draw down 
upon the conquered both respect and consideration. 

“d Although the armies fought valiantly, nowhere was 

= there to be seen either respect to their oath, fidelity to 

an unhappy sovereign, observance of discipline, or 

unity among those who were _ suffering the same 
fate. 

The disturbanée which existed in society was naturally 
reproduced in the army; and when union has once been 

broken, nothing is left but anarchy, personal ambition, 


yy. 


=> Sf and forgetfulness of every duty. . ~ 
Neither the Prussians after Jena, the Russians after 
-M , the Italians after Novara, nor the Austrians 


after onfeseriitr, presehted such a lamentable spectacle 
- , as we exhibited to the world. 
ay Teistwith regret that we recall all these facts, but it is 
aa A reGuisite thatthe ! truth should be made known; and the 
= only mean: toring moral and material order in our 
Fey vay & by loudly’proclaiming those great 
principles * moralitys Yaw, and justice, without which 
“society 1 would not be’ able to'exist. 
Order eannot be re-established unless power is based 
‘on right: Now, right in our country lies in the whole . 
_ body of citizens ; it is, therefore, requisite that the form 
of government should be decided =f a loyal appeal made 
+¥ to the whole nation. 
a Morality’ "and justice will ‘never be re-established until 
one is treated according to their works, and, inde- 
ae ‘of Party spirit, that which is wrong is called 
c2 
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~The above ‘fsan epitome of this Sarnishlet, the first = 
work of the Emperor in a I had the i fee 
affording my assistance. : : 
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THE WAR OF 1870. 
i By. COUNT DE LA CHAPELLE. 
\¥ (A Work annotated by the Emperor.) 


: UPON my return from a campaign of three months as 
~* military correspondent of The Standard with the French 
armies, I collected a few of my letters to that journal, 
€ and adding thereto some notes which I had hurriedly 
taken on the battle-fields, I published a preliminary 

i work under the title of “The War of 1870.” : 
i This was in the month of November. The official 
reports-had not as-yet been published, the war was 
i being inveterately carried on, and in the midst of events 
| : ~ féllowing one upon another with prodigious rapidity, it 
was almost impossible to state correctly a great many 

details and facts of importance. : 

} It was only among the most stirring changes and 
chances of the contest, that the various incidents and 
great acts of a were brought to my view, and 

} although my estimation of them was influenced neither 

' by...private be by personal sympathy, I was 

| | deceived on § Points which I was afterwards glad 

to rectify. 

| The Emperor kindly consented to enlighten me as to 

Jnany facts, of which it was impossible for me to give an 

account fn the midst ofbattles ; he was good enough to 

2 annotate my work with His own hand, arfd these precious 

snotesy carefitny autographed, are those which I reproduce 

ae verbatim, just aS they are on the margin of the book 
4 ae whi was, aigeme by his Majesty. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ARRIVAL OF THE EMPEROR AT METZ—THE ARMY OF THE RHINE— 
First APPEARANCE OF UHLANS—ENGAGEMENT AT SAARBRUCK— 
ANECDOTES. 


ON the 28th of July, the Emperor and the Prince 
Imperial, accompanied by Prince Napoleon, arrived at 
Metz. From the railway-station to the Prefecture the 
streets were swarming with a noisy crowd, impatiently 
awaiting the arrival of the sovereign. -- 

The gendarmes, the cent-gardes with their brilliant 
uniforms, and the zouaves in their Oriental garb, formed 
the line, and kept back the ‘crowd from the Prefecture 
to the Porte SerpenoiSe and the railway-station. 

The regiments, belonging. to the different army-corps 
were encampéd between the railway-station and the 
fortifications; the tents, the soldiers’ uniforms, the 
equipages of the commissariat, and the villagers in their 
holiday clothes, added some very picturesque details 


. to the view, which was altogether a most animated 


scene. 

A movement of the crowd and an agitation among 
the masses of people, soon announced that the Emperor 
had just arrived, and that his Majesty was about to 


make:his entry into.the town in which he intended for, 
the present to establish the head-quarters. 9f ae great : 


* Army of the Rhine. hee 


The» people uncovered their heads, uttering enthu- 


siastic cries of “Vive ’Empereur!” A dozen cent- 
gardes, resplendent in their sky-blue uniforms with 
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yeah facings, h eaded ~ ee ‘prdcession at a walking pace” eae: 
on their superb ‘ollowing them came outriders 
in the Imperial ee and an equerry of the Emperor's 
household ; then, in an open carriage, driven @ la Dau- 
mont, was segeed Napoleon III. 
His, Imperial Majesty wore the uniform of a General 
of Division, with the grand cordon of the Legion of 
2 Honour ; his aide-de-camp, acl Waubert de Genlis, 
a and aro other Geherals formed his suite. Aides-de-camp: 





Prince de la 
yf me sinile of satisfaction lit,wp.the Emperor's }j MosowarGe: 
untenance, generally so impassive. ee i 
A second carriage, open like the first, Ruiite, Pajolt 


came, next; it contained the Prince_Im-_Beville, Fave. 


; 2 perial, his aide-de-camp, and his equerry. G a 
| Prince seemed full of enthusiasm, and bowed graciously 
in response to the acclamations of the crowd. ? 


Prince Napoleon and many high dignitaries of the 
Empire closed the corte, which proceeded towards the 
\ Hotel of the Prefecture, where apartments. had been. 
prepared. 

‘ An extraordinary animation “prevailed in Metz during 
z the days which followed this triumphal entry. The 
streets were crowded with.military in the most varied 
uniforms, and belonging to all branches of the service. 
The hotels weré overflowing with all sorts of guests— 
officers, le Fe soldiers, officials, journalists, speculators, 
ee toms ah of the very highest rank. 
— ‘ tal ¢ VEurope and the Hétel de Metz had 
; - Yael exblusite honour of giving shelter to the general 
+ *~ ‘staff of the army ef the Rhine, the Emperor’s-aides-de- © ~~ 
i ; camp, the géneral intendance, and the chief: represen- 

tatives of the British press, who were remarkable for’ 

their assiduity in keeping pace with all the events which 

occurred in the town. 
#2 ~The head-quarters of the Army of the Rhine was esta- 

ia Metz. The Emperot’s proglamation Rad gee 


t 
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been published. The different army-corps were cofn- 
posed as follows :— : 
Hi as6, First army-corps : Marshal MacMahon, 
33,000 men, with a powerful artillery, on 
the borders of Bas-Rhin, facing Rhenish Bavaria. 
Second army-corps: General Frossard, 30,000 strong, 
at Saint-Avold and Forbach. 
Third army-corps: Marshal Bazaine, 32,000 strong, 
between Courcelles and Boulay. 
Fourth army-corps: General Ladmirault, 29,000 strong, 
> at Boulay. 
Fifth army-corps: General de Failly, 26,000 strong, at 
Saarguemines, > 
Sixth army-corps: Marshal Canrobert, 28,000 strong, 
~- at the camp‘at Chalons. 
Seventh army-corps:-General Felix Douay, 30,000 
~ strong, at Belfort. . : . 
20,000. The corps of the imperial guard, 30,000 
strong, and commanded by -General Bourbaki, was 
encamped at the polygon of Metz (Ile Chambriére). 
e This grand army, as it was emphatically styled at 
Metz, was 241,000 men strong, well equipped, and well 
armed. The, excessive zeal and healthy condition of the 
troops, the magnitude of the preparations, the impor- 
tance of the stores and artillery which had arrived from 
all-parts of France in so short a time, the excessive con- 
fidence of the commanders-in-chief and their officers, 
evidently gave to all those who were eye-witnesses of 
this scene a certainty that they were about to be present 





_—~—_—at_the most gigantic contest ever known in Modern | 
: history. eT ae 
3 The Emperor, in his capacity of commander-in-chief, 


appointed Marshal Lebceuf major-general (chief of the 
staff) of the army. The ex-minister of war was the right 
.“~ man for the place: he was extremely popular in con- 

sequence of some measures of reform which he had 
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effected after his accession to office, and nobody doubted 
his capability. 7 

General Soleille was commander-in-chief of the artil- 
lery, and General de Saint-Sauveur provost-general of 
the army. Both were sufficiently well known and re- 
spected by the troops. 

The general staff was composed of those distinguished 
officers who had been always renowned for their great 
skill, their special attainments, and their rhilitary science. 

Among these may be observed the names of Colonels 
Lewal, Fay, de Kleinenberg, de Lespée, and many other 
distinguished officers. Unfortunately these officers were 
left in secondary positions, without the power of taking 
the initiative, although they were, with few exceptions, 
the only ones who had earnestly studied strategy and 
tactics, and had acquired from experience the practi¢al 
military science which they had studied theorctically all 
their lives, But the military hicrarchy of France did not 
permit an officer of merit to direct his superior in rank ; 
and the French staff, composed of distinguished pupils 
of the Ecole Polytechnique, was compelled, at the com- 
mencement of the campaign, to execute, without being 
able to add any necessary modifications, the absurd 
plans of a major-gencral devoid of special attainments, 
or those of astrategist with a genius more inventive than 
practical. 

We shall soon sce in what disasters unhappy France 
was involved, in consequence of the incapacity of a gene- 
ral who, as minister of war and chicf of the staff, had left 
hig sowereign in the most complcte ignorance as to the 
real state of things. 

The enthusiasm of the French peopleewas at its height, 
war had never been so popular, and the chief of the 
State could not, without endangering his crown, have 
checked the warlike enthusiasm of the nation. The un- 
bounded confidence, acknowledged to be so fatal when 
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reverses afterwards came, was so excessive and exag- 
gerated, that an impartial observer could not help 
trembling when thinking of the consequences which 
would follow on any deception. 

The superior manceuvring, the attacks at the point of 
the bayonct, and the irresistible dash, all peculiar to the 
French soldiers, also the mitrailleuses, the marvels of 
which were so highly extolled, all these were arguments 
which were conclusive not only among the people and 
the troops, but also among the officers. Every one ex- 
pected a prompt and decisive success against the Prussian 
armies, which, alas! were not estimated at their true 
value. It was even painful to hear with what disdain 
intelligent officers spoke of the forces and organization 
of the cnemy. 

The opinion of the French was, however, shared by 
foreign nations ; and in England it was generally thought 
that the chances of war would be in favour of France, 
although people better informed were of opinion that the 
attack and dash of the French columns would be checked 
by the imposing masses and well-disciplined forces of the 
Germans. 

In Lorraine and Alsace, from Nancy to Metz, at Stras- 
bourg and all along the Haguenau line, at Niederbronn 
and at Saarguemines, the Emperor each day inspected 
the camps, and was received everywhere with boundless 
enthusiasm. The shouts of “ Vive PE-mpereur!” mingled 
with the national songs of the “Marseillaise” and “ Par- 
tant pour la Syrie.” In the manufacturing towns the 
workmen and workwomen deserted the workshops in 

“order to hail with acclamations the impcrial train and 
the trains of soldiers; children and young women 
crowded round the carriages, carrying in their arms 
baskets laden with provisions, wines, fruits, and flowers, 
which they generously distributed to the future heroes. 

All along the frontier shots were daily exchanged 
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between the French outposts andthe patrols of the 
enemy, several houses were converted into hospitals in 
anticipation of contingencies, and a great number of 
railway-carriages, loaded with provisions, were brought 
every day at full spced to the front. 

During this time the Uhlans commenced their daring 
incursions beyond the French frontier, and inaugurated 
their renown as formidable scouts; disregarding the 
tradition of employing cavalry in somewhat large 
detachments, they reconnoitred in every direction, with- 
out ever being more in number than fifteen or twenty, 
and sometimes less. They explored French ground with 
impunity, and had already advanced as far as Wissem- 
bourg and Haguenau with all the greater facility because 
their appearance created an unaccountable panic. 

Filled with a confidence which proved so fatal to them, 
the French commanders spent their time in the coffce- 
houses in the town of Metz. After a few hurried words 
as to the war and the glorious victories in perspective, 
after the important discussion of the menu for the even- 
ing and also of the intrigues of those surrounding the 
Emperor, questions of precedence and greedy ambition 
were much more the order of the day than the advance 
of the Prussians or the incursions of their scouts. 

These questions were considered as_ insignificant 
matters in comparison with the present and future 
comfort of these gentlemen. 

Some of the generals were accompanied by their whole 
family; others were remarkable for the luxury and mag- 
nificence of their equipages. Their names, This is not ac- 
and the ranks they held in the army of the ‘te. 
Rhine, were inscribed in such gigantic letters on their 
baggage, that the announcement might have excited 
the envy of any theatrical manager who went the 
greatest lengths in such matters. 

A few days later, when General Changarnier arrived 
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at Metz, the first words uttered by the veteran of the 
African wars was a brief censure of the errors of the 
generals of the Second Empire. “That is not the way 
to make war,” the General contented himself with saying, 
as he cast a contemptuous glance on all these useless 
retinues. . 

The “Emperor, since assuming the office of Com- 
mander-in-chicf of the army, had set an example of 
undeniable activity. Every day his Majesty held long 
conferences with the generals, and visited the camps 
without the least pomp. 

He might be seen on all the French military lines; 
and if his actions were afterwards liable to any censure, 
it is only right to assert that, from the commencement 
of the war, laying aside his habits of luxury, he set to 
work with energy. 

Movements of troops had been going on for the last 
two days, and on the 2nd of August, the 2nd army- 
corps, commanded by Gencral Frossard, advanced as far 
as Spicheren, in the direction of Saarbruck, Early in 

“the morning the Emperor and the Prince Imperial 
started for Forbach, with the certainty that an engage- 
ment would take place near Saarbruck. 

General Frossard had taken up a strong position on, 
the plateau of Spicheren, whence he commanded a view 
of the whole plain. His artillery was placed about 1700 
yards from the gates of Saarbruck, and his army-corps 
was posted upon the hcights surrounding the plateau, 

From the summit of this plateau Saarbruck, although 
partly hidden by a rising in the ground, was attacked at 
an early hour by the French artillery. At the same 
time ‘a division of infantry, supported by artillery and 
the 7th regiment of dragoons, advanced into the plain 
before Saarbruck, and at about half a mile from the 
place vigorously commenced a regular attack upon the 
Prussian cutposts, 
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German troops in great numbers were concentrated at 
Oltweiller and Durtweciller, so as to prevent any attempt 
to occupy the valley of the Saar, and Saarbruck itself 
was defended by 8000 Prussians, perfectly intrenchcd. 

The streets were barricaded ; the houses, which were 
crenellated in order to allow of the use of musketry, 
were protected from the artillery by a kind of case- 
mate. . 

At two o'clock, the division commanded by General 
Bataille was engaged all along the line’; and General 
Rastoul’s brigade, supported by a vigorous artillery-fire 
well-directed on to the bridge of the Saar, had a serious 
encounter with the Prussian ambuscades stationed on 
both sides of the bridge and flanked by a regiment of 
artillery, the men fighting with courage, and standing 
fire like old soldiers. 

The railway-station, built of brick, had been fortified 
so as to sustain a regular siege ; and the road leading to 
the Faubourg Saint-Jean had been mined, a fact very 
well known to the French generals, and rendering the 
bombardment of the town indispensable. At this mo- 
ment Colonel Merle, at the head of the 32nd regiment, 
supported by a powerful artillery and protected by the fire 
of the French batteries, made a movement to turn the 
flank of the left, and after a short engagement forced the 
Prussians to fall back into the town, In spite of their 
advantageous position and the considerable forces they 
had within reach, the enemy seemcd to have given up all 
idea of defending themselves. The Prussians retreated 
in good’ order, keeping up a perpetual fire, whilst the - 
French advanced with still more impetuosity. The fire 
of the Germans soon abated, and their black masses, 
half driven from their positions, ultimately withdrew 
altogether. : 

It was then about noon. The Emperor and the Prince 
Imperial, followed by two generals and six officers of 
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their staff, had just arrived on horseback and advanced . 
to within 250 yards of the needle-guns. 

There they stopped, braving the danger of the bullets 
whistling over their heads. The young Prince, who at 
first was affected at the sight of the corpses of two 
soldiers lying on the ground, raised his £é7 to salute the 
bullets which gave him his baptism of fire. At this 
moment a person in the Prince’s suite was slightly 
wounded, It is difficult to understand the object of the 
Emperor and his son in thus exposing themselves at so 
short a distance to the fire of the enemy. Whatever 
may have been the cause, the fact itself is certain. 
Colonel Merle’s movement having succeeded, the French 
batteries immediately directed their fire upon the town. 
The Prussians were in retreat all along the line. The 
mitrailleuses continued their work of destruction, but, by 
an order of the Emperor, the bombardment was stopped. 
It apfeared that he wished to spare the inhabitants of 
Saarbruck the horrors of its destruction. By three 
o'clock the French were masters of every position, but 
they did not enter the town, a report generally prevailing 
that it was mined. 

The losses of the French amounted to two officers and 
fifteen men killed and sixty men disabled ; whilst on the 
side of the Prussians there were about 300 men killed 
and wounded, besides fifty prisoners they left in the 
hands of the French. 

The engagement at Saarbruck was much morc im- 
portant than was supposed. In commencing operations 

——upon the river Saar, the execution of a previously-con- 
ceived strategic plan, which from circumstances was 
eventually obliged to be abandoned, had been success- 
fully inaugurated, and an important diversion in order to 
try the strength of the Prussians had formed the chief 
aim of the French. Saarbruck is an unfortificd town 
containing 9000 inhabitants, and intersected by the Saar. 
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At a distance of six miles from Forbach the town is 
accessible from the French side by the bridge on which 
the engagement commenced in the morning. 

The Emperor returned in the evening to Metz, where 
he received an ovation from the inhabitants. The Prince 
Imperial, on his return from the battle, made a pen-and- 
ink sketch of the engagement. The march of the divi- 
sions, the encounter, the bridge, and the place on which 
he stood with the Emperor, although hastily executed, 
were full of life, and striking from their fidelity. In one 

‘corner of the sketch the young Prince had written two 
lines :-— 


“To my friend, Tristan Lambert, the 2nd of August, 
after having been under fire for the first time. 
“Louis NAPOLEON,” 


The French attached an exaggerated importance to this 
victory at the commencement of the campaign, but since 
the great disasters which have stricken the country they 
have bitterly regretted their early enthusiasm, and have 
even condemned the operation as a useless feat of arms. 
The Prussians, on the other hand, have asserted that this 
easy victory was gained by superior forces against only 
one of their divisions. Both are wrong and unjust in 
their assertions. Considering this question from a nu- 
merical point of view, there were in this engagement 
10,000 Prussians fighting against 7000 French ; and the 
combatants were equally supported by their respective 
army-corps, which were within reach, Steinmetz’s corps 
on the north behind Saarbruck, Frossard’s corps at Spi- 
cheren, If the Prussians had wished it, the engagement 
might have assumed the propgrtions of a great battle. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tue Prussian ARMIES—ENCAGEMENT AT WISSEMROURG~BATTLE 
oF WorRTH—BAITLE OF FORBACI—INCWENTS, 





AT the beginning of the campaign the Prussian army 
was divided into twelve corps :—The 1st (army-corps of 
Eastern Prussia), commanded by General Manteuffel ; 
the 2nd (Pomerania), by General Franceski; the 3nd 
(Brandebourg), by von Alvensleben If.; the 4th 
(Prussian Saxony), by von Alvensleben I.; the 5th . 
(Posen), by von Kirchbach ; the 6th (Silesian), by von 
Tumplinz ; the 7th (Westphalian), by von Zastrow; the 
8th (Rhenish Prussia), by von Goeben ; the gth (Schles- 
wig Holstein), by Momstein ; the 1oth (Hanoverian), by 
von Voigts-Rhetz; the 11th (Hesse and Nassau), by 
von Bose; the 12th (Saxony), by the Prince Royal of 
Saxony. The guard was under the command of Prince 
Augustus of Wurtemberg. These twelve corps, to which 
must be added the armies of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and 
Baden, were divided into four armies, making up an 
effective force of 510,000 men. 

The Army of the North, which protected the Prussian 
territory against a French invasion from the Baltic, was 
commanded by General Vogel von Falkenstein. 

The army forming the right wing, commanded by 
Prince Frederick Charlgs, had its head-quarters at 
Tréves, 

The central army, under the command of General von 
Steinmetz, was pushed forward into the valley of the 
Saar, 
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The army-forming the left wing, commanded by the 
Crown Prince, had entered the Palatinate, with three . 
Prussian corps and the Bavarians. 

The King of Prussia reserved to himsclf the post of 
commandcer-in-chicf of all the armies. General von 
Moltke, the great strategist and real commander-in- 
chief, was his chief of the staff. 

The Prussian armies were, in every respect, far supe- 
perior to those of the French. The military science of 
the commanders, the solid acquirements of the officers, 
the discipline and good organization of the troops, their 
numbers and their artillery, have remained unrivalled up 
to the present day. The Prussian army is unquestion- 
ably the ruling military element of our epoch. Daring, 
patience, and skill, qualities indispensable to a rising 
nation, have characterized all their conquests, from 
Albert of Brandebourg down to the present king. 

“From the time of the insignificant margraviate, down 
to that of the powerful kingdom of Prussia of the present 
day, the successes of this power have been systematically 
pursued ; and now that the European balance of power 
has become a, thing of the past, Europe will perceive, 
perhaps too late, that the descendants of the petty mar- 
grave, who first comprehended the future of his country, 
have dealt a terrible blow at her liberty and future in- 
depéndence. All the Teutonic princes have inherited , 
the same ambitious spirit, and, faithful to the native 
idea, have at every period paid a large tribute to the 
dangers inherent to their conquests. 

In the present war we saw all the members of the 
different royal families, from the nearest relation of the 
monarch down to the chief of the smallest German state, 
faking an active part in the campaign either as com- 
manders or in subordinate posts. 

In order to render clearer the narrative which follows, 
T must, explain to my readers that I was the mmifary 
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correspondent of The Standard, and marched with the 
- French armies, after having at the beginning of the cam- 
paign obtained permission to follow the operations ; I 
was therefore an eye-witness of the principal events 
which I am about to relate. Impartiality and truth will 
be my chief guides, 

After describing in a few words the engagement at 
Wissembourg and the battle of Woerth, I shall pass on 
to the account of the battle of Forbach, at which I was 
present during the greater part of the day. 

* On the 4th of August, a party of the vanguard of 
Marshal,MacMahon was attacked at Wissembourg by 
a considerable Prussian force; three brigades of the 
division of General Douai, and one brigade of light 
cavalry had received orders to oppose the enemy, and 
prevent ‘by every means its entrance into the French terri- 
.tory, Wissembourg is a small town, containing 6000 
inhabitants, and situated on the Lauter, on the borders 
of the French frontier. The town is one of the stations 

“on the railway from Strasbourg to Mannheim, and Mac- 
Mahon’s aim, in sending some brigades to defend this 
route, was principally to conceal the movements of his 
army-corps from the enemy, if he effected a counter- 
march, 

Between twelve -and one o'clock in the day, tyro 
Jegiments of the line, two regiments of chasseurs, ja 
battalion of Turcos, a regiment of zouaves, and a brigttde 
of light cavalry, all commanded by Gencral Abel Douai, 
marched out of Wissembourg, and crossing the Lauter, 
took up their position on the heights overlooking the 

» plateau of Geisburg. 

The 5th and rith Prussian army-corps, commanded 
by Generals von Kirchbach and von Bose, coming front 
Bergzabern along the Landau road, attacked the French 
outposts, The struggle goon became terrible; for several 
hours the Frengh fought with desperate bravery, the 
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zouaves and Turcos vying with each other in spirit and 
heroism. Every inequality of ground was obstinately 
defended by the Prussians, who, arriving in never-ending 
masses, gained ground. At this moment, the Crown 
Prince moving the 2nd Bavarian army-corps along the 
Lamb-Wissembourg road, passed above Geisburg and 
fell on the rear of the French, thus getting them between 
two fires. He captured 500 prisoners, and took posses- 
sion of the tents and camp-stores. 

Notwithstanding their critical position, the French 
continued the fight with great bravery ; but after having 
resisted with an obstinacy worthy of their high reputation, 
they were obliged to retire towards the Col du Pigeonnier, 
oh the road to Bitsche. General Abe! Douai was killed 
in this engagement, in which the French, although beaten, 
displayed immense courage. The losses were great ; 
nearly 2000 soldiers and officers were killed or disabled, 
and MacMahon, on hearing the result of the action, was 
obliged to concentrate his troops and alter his plans, 


which had been destroyed in a moment by the brilliant ©. 


strategy of the Crown Prince of Prussia. 

Following up his victory over the division of General 
Douai, the Crown Prince immediately took the direction 
of the valley of Niederbronn with all his army, 120,000 
strong; the next day he attacked the army-corps com- 
manded by Marshal MacMahon, whose effective force 
of 33,000 men was composed of the ¢te of the army of 
Africa, and was supported by a powerful artillery. The 
battle commenced at Freishwiller and Woerth, a small 
town situated between Saultz-sans-Foréts and Nieder- 
bronn, and ended at Reischoffen, near Haguenau, in the 
total defeat of the French. This battle took place on Satur- 
day, the 6th of August. The chief centre of resistance 
was on the plateau of Woerth, where Marshal MacMahon 
had taken up a very strong position. The Prussians, 
protected by the woods of Haguenau, made a persistent 

D@ 
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attack, covered by thcir formidable artillery. In vain 
did the mitrailleuses make frightful gaps in their columns; 
every regiment decimated by the fire of the French 
artillery was followed by fresh divisions emerging from 
the woods, turning every obstacle and taking advantage 
of every inequality of the ground. The Prussian soldiers 
executed their manceuvres.with the same precision and 
coolness as if they had been taking part in a mere 
parade. 

The struggle was a terrible one, for the Prussian 
artillery caused frightful carnage in the French ranks. 
The Turcos, zouaves, and infantry of the line fought with 
heroic courage, although outnumbered in the proportion 
of four to one; various charges made by the cuirassiers 
and chasseurs followed one another with admirable 
spirit; but every time the squadrons were obliged to 
fall back before a superior force, after having sus- 
tained ‘considerable losses. In one of these charges, 
the first regiment of cuirassiers, just as it was engaged 
with a Prussian column, was almost entirely destroyed 
by a battery masked behind a battalion. The colonel 
of this regiment had his head carried away by a cannon- 
shot, and, horrible to relate, his decapitated corpse, still 
seated firmly in the saddle, was carried along more than 
-200 yards before it fell, 

-In the midst of the fight, a battalion of Turcos suc- 
ceeded, under the leadership of its commander, in 
making an opening with irresistible impetuosity in the 
middle of the Prussian columns ; but after having accom- 
plished this heroic deed, being sumrounied by masses of 
troops, it was obliged to lay down its arms. 

“Then the rest of the army has not followed us?” 
exclaimed, with astonishment, the brave commander, 
who had fancied that he had been penetrating into the 
midst of the Prussian battalions with the whole French 
army. 
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The struggle had lasted the whole day ; the trumpets 
sounded the retreat, and the remains of: MacMahon’s 
army-corps were contesting inch by inch the field of 
battle, covered with the corpses of the French. Some 
of these brave soldiers refused to beat a retreat, and 
isolated engagements were carried on until late in the 
night. 

The defeat of the French was an irreparable one; 
they had 13,000 men killed or disabled. In the morning, 
when MacMahon, who had remained all night on the 
heights of Phalsbourg, cndeavourcd to take account of 
his losses, and to rally the remains of his decimated 
divisions, the brave marshal, who had been perfectly 
inflexible during the whole period of the action, felt 
himself overcome by an unaccountable sadness. Vield- 
ing to emotion, the tears were seen trickling from his 
eyes, and, -crushed under the weight of this disaster, 
his head was bowed down by an emotion of sorrowful 
despair, 

All thé war matériel, tents, provisions, the military 
train, the officers’ baggage, and even the personal 
property of the marshal, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. 

Soldiers forming part of all the army-corps arrived in 
disorder on the plateau of Phalsbourg, and endeavoured 
to re-form their ranks in the midst of the confusion 
unavoidable at such a time. It was a heterogeneous 
mass, composed of the remains of the army which had 
hitherto been considered the first in the world. On that 
spot might be seen a perfect chaos of chasseurs, zouaves, 
and troops of the infantry, anxiously looking at one 
another, and still unable to believe the immense calamity 
which had just befallen them, It was truly a heart- 
tending spectacle to behold with what anxicty these 

brave men, still blackened with the powder of the fight, 
were secking about and counting one another over, in 
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the hope of finding some friend, escaped like themselves 
from the fatal destiny which from this time appears to 
have weighed heavy on France. AE a 

An impartial writer must add that the loss of the 
Prussians was enormous, and could not be estimated at 
less than 16,000 men killed or wounded. os 

Incident followed incident with a completely bewilder- 
ing rapidity; fresh misfortunes caused past disasters 
to be forgotten. MacMahon had been defeated at 

#Woerth, while Gencral Frossard, driven back from Saar- 
bruck, was pursued by General Steinmetz as far as St. 
General Fros- Avold. . 
peer seieetsad Knowing that an important engagement 
mines. had taken place in the direction of Spi- 
cheren, I left Metz on horseback on the morning of 
the 7th of August, and leaving my steed a short dis- 
tance from St. Avold, I-had the good luck to finda train 
which was going to Forbach; I was thus enabled to reach 
the battle-field at four o'clock in the afternoon, at the 

“moment when the Prussians, who were masters of the 
position of Spicheren, were threatening Forbach, 

It is difficult to describe in a few lines the dreadful 
scene which I witnessed ; but I require to be brief, for I 
must hasten on to the great tragedy which, beginning at 
Borny, ended at Sedan. 

. Since ten o'clock in the morning the army of General 
von Stcinmetz, 70,000 strong, after having recaptured 
the positions occupied by the French at Saarbruck, had 
advanced as far as Spicheren, and vigorously attacked 
the army-corps of General Frossard. The three infantry 
divisions of the general were commanded by Generals 
Bataille, Verger, and Laveaucoupet, and the cavalry 
division by General Michel; the artillery, under com- 

mand of General Gagneur, was composed of 

six batteries and several mitrailleuses, 

The battle lasted the whole day, and from the different 
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movements executed, the probable result remained unde- 
" cided until five o’clock in the evening. Towards noon the 
French were in full assurance of victory ; General Fros- 
sard, with almost inconceivable thoughtlessness, had even 
left the battle-field, after having given some orders, only 
regarding tho affair as an unimportant en- 
gagement. He passed several hours quietly 
at the house of his friend, the mayor of Forbach, partaking 
of an excellent dinner, while discussing with this worthy 
-” magistrate the profundity of his strategical combinations, 
« While he was thus abandoning himself to the charms 
of conversation, fresh German columns arrived onthe field 
of battle, and the French soldiers, commanded by brave 
General Bataille, had to sustain the impctuous attack of 
an enemy whose numbers were increasing cvery moment, 
Message after message was sent to the general-in-chief, 
but they did not succeed in bringing him back any 
quicker to his post ; and, instead of adopting a new plan 
in order to effect a retreat, which might have saved the 
day, the French divisions continued to follow the previous 
orders, and succumbed by degrees under the irresistible 
attack of 70,000 Prussians. Their courage and devotion 
worthy of Spartans, their dash, their attacks at the 
point of the bayonet, the well-sustained fire of the 
mitrailleuses, and the brilliant charges of the cavalry, 
were insufficient to stop the Progress of these formidable 
masses, coolly advancing under the murdcrous fire of 
the French, and marking the road they followed with 
the traces of their blood. Later on in the evening the 
struggle was concentrated round the town of Forbach ; 
and such was the enthusiasm of the combatants, that 
when on both sides whole regiments were lost sight 
of in the smoke, and a vista suddenly opened through 
the gloom, it was frightful to perccive that half of the 

soldiers had valiantly succumbed, 
I was in company with M. de Katow, a French jour- 
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alist, and we were near the environs of Forbach, when 
I witnessed the defence of the camp of Merlebach by the 
French cavalry. Filled with the deepest emotion, I 
followed with my eyes the gap made in the midst of the 
Prussian columns by the 7th regiment of dragoons, com- 
manded by the Duke of Elchingen, a grandson of 
Marshal Ney, and by two other regiments of chasseurs. 
The glorious and brave actions which took place during 
this affair might be counted by hundreds, but all this 
sublime heroism was nevertheless useless, The efforts 
of the cavalry were arrested by the powerful artillery of 
the enemy, and the well-sustained fire of the needle-guns 
drove the French regiments from the last positions, . 
which they were still defending with all the energy of 
despair. : 

The contest was now kept up in the streets, It was 
eight o’clock ; the Prussians were completely victorious, 
and the remains’ of Frossard’s army-corps were in full 
retreat along the St. Avold road. The general had 

~Thegeneralhad disappeared during the confusion, and 
not disappeared. Forbach was in flames. Dreadful scenes 


were taking place in the town. The inhabitants, - 


giving themselves up to the greatest terror, were 
flying, not only from the destroying element, but 
also from the shower of bullets, which only increased as 
the soldiers retreated and the enemy progressively 
advanced. Inthe midst of the struggle I had lost my 
friend, and was utterly overjoyed when I found him a 
few minutes later, emerging from a burning bouse and 
carrying in his arms two children he had just saved 
from certain destruction, whom at that very moment he 
was restoring to their disconsolate mother. My cou- 
rageous friend, Paul de Katow, was slightly wounded ; 
and when I congratulated him on his heroic action, he 
answered me like a man quite unconscious of having 
performed a noble deed. 
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. Through corpses and surging crowds of fugitives, we 
were at last lucky enough to reach the railway station, 
just as a train, already more than full, was starting. 
We jumped on to the locomotive, and several hours 
later passed through St. Avold at full speed, arriving 
at one o’clock in the morning at the station at Metz. 

The Emperor -and his staff were at the station, ready 
to start for the field of battle in order to witness the 
engagement ; but the sad news of the total defeat of 
Frossard, brought by a messenger riding on an engine, 
changed the Emperor's plans, and his Majesty was 
observed to return in great haste to the Prefecture. 

. The deepest consternation was plainly depicted on his 
face. : 

Of the 30,000 men commanded by General Frossard, 
10,000 were killed or taken prisoners. The 3000, 
Germans themselves owned to having experienced enor- 
mous losses ; 10,000 were placed hors de combat, but the 
victorious columns of von Steinmetz were indefatigable in 
their ardour and, intoxicated by their success, followed 
up during the night their enormous victory, and in the 
morning they were already in occupation of St. Avold, 
and were masters of the railway. It is impossible to 
describe the effect produced at Mctz by the news of two 
terrible blows inflicted on two of the principal aye 
corps. 

The defeat of MacMahon and the rout of Piosssed 
were the disasters announced in the morning to the civil 
and military population of Metz. Every one compre- 
hended the magnitude of the danger, and the Imperial 
despatches, dictated by a feeling of despair, were far 
from reviving confidence for the future. An immediate 
appeal to the nation, sent with the utmost despatch by . 
the telegyaphic wires, spread an unnecessary terror 
among the French people—ever so readily discouraged 
—when, on the contrary, they ought to have been reas- 
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sured. At the moment when the nation had the 
greatest need of hope for the future, the Government, in 
making a direct appeal to it, dealt a fatal blow at its 
own power, and to the prestige of eighteen years of a 
glorious reign. It was a grievous error on the part 
either of the Emperor or his councillors. Instead of dee 
creeing measures betraying their weakness, and making 
an immediate appeal to the nation, their proper course 
would have been to concentrate within themselves all 
their energy and all their resources. Napoleon III. 
should have called to his aid the daring of his earlier 
years, and rather than collapse morally under the weight 
of such unexpected disasters, he should have faced his 
position with more coolness, and should have imme- 
diately taken those energetic measures to which he did 
not make up his mind until three days later. An appeal 
to the nation at a moment so critical could have but one 
effect—that of discouraging a great people, of destroying 
its confidence in its own strength, and of persuading it 
that the state of affairs was still worse than the official 
reports set forth. : 

It was a singular thing that every one up to the supe- 
rior officers, admitted without hesitation that there was 
no more hope for France ; and “All is lost!" was the 
.motto which for three days was substituted for the 
taunting rhodomontade of a military promenade to 

- Berlin, 

“The German Empire is an accomplished fact,” was 
the phrase everywhere in use. Every one was per- 
suadcd that all the victories that the French might gain 
in this campaign, would not shake the influence and 
prestige of Prussia. This was the general opinion, and 
I must confess that I shared in it to a great cxtent. 
But I repeat again, that there is no excuse for the 
French Government having so suddenly disheartened 
the nation, after having fostered for so long false ideas 
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as to its power and its military greatness. It was not 
the duty of the Government to throw an immense veil 
of mourning over a whole people, who, in order to resist 
the enemy, only asked for encouragement, and needed 
to be sustained by an unshakable confidence in an 
immediate revenge. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


AT Metz—Tue New COMM ANDER-IN-CHIEF—INTRIGUES—~ BAT? LE 
OF BORNY—STAFF OF THE EMPEROR—BATTLES OF GRAVELOTTE 
AND MARS-LA-Tour. 


ON that fatal day, Sunday the 7th of August, when the 
Greadful news of successive defeats had circulated all 
over the town of Metz, a sudden panic seized the in- 
habitants ; the natural exaggeration, so inherent in the 
French mind, created imaginary dangers, and a large 
number of people already fancied the Prussians were 
even at the very gates of the fortress, Every carriage 
and vehicle was hired to carry off those who were 
alarmed and their families far from the scene of war, 
The Emperor himsclf prepared to depart, and it was 
stated that the Imperial head-quarters and the staff of 
the Army of the Rhine would be immediately transferred 
There isan error tO another town of the interior, 
here; no order It was with a feeling of sadness that, at 
for movement . 
* had been given a later hour of the.day, I saw the equi- 
at this time. pages of the Emperor and several officers 
of his staff leave Metz in great haste, for this was the 
sign of a grievous calamity ; but, at the same time, 
a happy contrast was Presented to me to cheer my 
mind: a large number of citizens of the town had 
met together in the court of the Hotel de Metz, and 
there, swearing to lay aside all feclings of pdlitical anta- 
gonism, pledged themselves to unite as brothers in the 
defence of the town. 
In the lower classes of society the agitation almost 
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amounted to frenzy; groups of workmen paraded the 
streets of the town, vowing vengeance, and stopping 
every looker-on whose face seemed strange to them. 
Several English and American correspondents were ill- 
treated by the populace, and the authorities found it 
necessary to put them under arrest in order to save their 
lives. The infuriated populace would have massacred 
them, believing these honourable persons to be Prussfan 
spies, : 

After the battle of Woerth, in consequence of the 
serious losses which the Crown Prince had experienced 
in his victory, he did not immediately continue his for- 
-ward movement, and on Monday evening his head- 
quarters were at Soultz, to the cast of Woerth. 

The king had advanced as far as Hombourg, fifteen 
miles from the French frontier ; von Steinmetz had his 
head-quarters a little to the north of Saarbruck ; Prince 
Frederic Charles was at Bielcastel, ten miles to the cast 
of Saarbruck; Forbach was occupied by the vanguard 
of the army of the right wing; and the army of the 
centre had crossed the Saar, and taken possession of 
Saarguemines. 

On the part of the French, MacMahon had retreated 
on Saverne, and was proceeding towards Nancy; de 
Failly was manaeuvring to effect a junction with Mac- 
Mahon ; Douay was stationed at Belfort ; and Canrobert , 
had arrived at Metz from Chalons with two divisions of 
his army-corps. : 

Round Metz the corps of Bazaine, Ladmirault, and 
Frossard, and the imperial guard, under the command 
of Bourbaki, were concentrated, awaiting the changes 
which were to take place in the chief command of the 
Army of the Rhine. 

Public opinion had long since been roused against the 
incapacity of Marshal Lebceuf, which was regarded as the 
principal cause of the first reverses. He was dismissed 
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from his high position; the Emperor himself resigned 
the post of commander-in-chief of the Army of the Rhine; 
there was now only one grave question to solve, viz. the 
nomination of a general popular enough-to inspire con- 
fidence, and courageous enough to accept such a heavy 
responsibility. Changarnicr, the old and popular African 
general, had arrived at Metz; he came at a moment of. 
darfger to proffer his sword to the monarch who signed 
the order for his imprisonment in 1851, and had sent him 
into exile ; he came to place his long tried experience at 
the service of his endangered country. The old general 
was heartily welcomed by the Emperor, and from this 
time the veteran occupied the chief place at the councft:., 
of war, and exercised a most powerful ‘influence over its 
decisions, . , 

Ata meeting of the commanders of corps, the marshals 
of France, and the staff, the subject in question was the 
important discussion as to the choice of a new com- 
mander-in-chief. The Emperor presided, and, after a 
few touching remarks on the reasons which induced him 
to resign the command, he advised his lieutenants to 
weigh well their resolutions, and to put aside all feclings 
of ambition in face of the sad events which had just 
taken place, and the immense task which they were 
about to undertake. For his part he was determined 
‘not to influence their decisions in any way. Having 
spoken thus the Emperor covered-his face with his hands,’ 
and silently awaited the nomination of his successor to 
The Emperor the command of the Army of the Rhine. 
mateuphismind The mecting was a stormy one, The 
without speak- , eB . 
ing toanyone Court favourites and the drawing-room 
ween dee generals of the Second Empire, those selfish 
fore, any coun- men who, taking advantage of the kindness 
ell ob wate which their sovercign had shown them, did 
not shrink from drawing him down into misfortunes, per- 
haps unprecedented in history, could not form the idea of ° 
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relinquishing their ambitious projects, and of submitting 
to a general who was pointed out by his rank, his ac- 
complishments, and the prestige’of his glorious cam- 
paigns. Changarnicr’s influence triumphed over all these 
intrigues, and Marshal Bazaine was appointed to the 
command of the Army of the Rhine, in conjunction with 
MacMahon, who was to take the chief command of his 
own corps, as well as those of de Failly, of Felix Douay, 
and of the new columns which were forming at Chalons. 

Twill not discuss the strategic errors at the commence- 
ment of the campaign; but the plan laid down by 
Marshal Lebeeuf, or by the Emperor, was evidently re- 
Pardless of all the rules of strategy adopted by great 
generals in modern warfare. The great captain, the 
founder of the Imperial dynasty, instead of scattering 
his troops along a too extended line, concentrated them 
in compact masses, so as not to bring forward his reserves 
until an opportune moment ; and the wonders achieved 
by the greatest military genius of modern times ought 
to have served as an cxample to his successors. 

The fact of de Failly having been placed in a position 
which prevented him from coming to the assistance of 
MacMahon when attacked by the Crown Prince, is one 
of those mistakes on which history will have to pass its 
judgment—we say more, its censure. It is a complete 
sctting at nought of the most elementary rules of military 

-isteategy. It is just the same in the case of Frossard, 
who, being left to his own resources at Forbach, furnished 
a second instance of the negligence or the incapacity of 
the advisers of the first commander-in-chief of the Army 
‘of the Rhine. Tt would take 

Upon taking the command Marshal Ba- bein tee poe 

zaine briefly explained, in an order dated tion of the dif- 

from, head-quarters, the efficient measures ferentiarmye 


corps ; but 


he intended to take ; he added that, aban- Pailly could 


By ars a a a ee have helped 
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and as 4 matter cessor, he was preparing to act at once with . 
of fact he did 
protect his re. the greatest energy. 
. treat. With re- France had at last got rid of the tra- 
gard to Fros- 8 ee é " 
sard, there were ditions of he Empire, which, for some 
: not far from hun. years, had granted everything to favour, 
which ought to, confining itself to occasionally conferring 
and could have: some few insignificant recompenses on real 
sistance, merit. The famous generals of the Imperial 
antechamber were descending into subordinate ranks, and 
better results were hoped for from a change both so new 
andl so radical: y 

Bazaine, the ‘hew commander-in-chief, median pa 
gave orders that every one should go ¢o his post, as well 
ds to the encampment which was assigned to him. After 
a great many countermarches in thg direction of Boulay, 
Saint-Avold, and all along the German frontier, the 
Army of the Rhine was on the 13th.of August encamped 

‘in a spot near enough to Metz to be covered by the 
cannon in the detached forts of this stronghold, said to 
be the first in Europe. His army was composed of the 
and, 3rd, and 4th corps, the whole of the imperial guard, 
and Canrobert’s two divisions, the total forming an 
effective force of 130,000° men. The cZize of tig French 
army wwas thus united under the command of Marshal * 
_ Bazaine. . 

From sure sources of information I had learpt: that 
the Emperor and his staff would leave Metz'on thea 
14th ofAugust, whilst the entire army would falf bac 
upon Verdun,+ In consequence of this information I’ 
went on Sunday morning to the camp of the imperial 
guard; and it was owing to this circumstarice that I-had 
the opportunity of being present at the battle of Borny.. 
But I do not wish to anticipate events ; my story will be 
brief; I must only previously announce‘to the reader 
that, havihg been ky chance in the midst of the battle, 

“all the accounts which follow are strictly correct, 

































: was about one o'clock in the afternoon,* on the. 
oe “rath of August, when’ Bazaine orderedethe retreat of the 
army ¢ on the Verdun road. In the morning there had 
* been Slight skirmishes between the outposts ; a battle 
seeméd imminent; but the .enemy, under cover of the 
“woo s~ ‘of Borny, had not ,manifested the least interition 
to accept the combat. 5 
Trought to say, that While these events were occurring” 
uae at “Metz, the army of Prince Frederick Charles had. 
effected a junction with that of, General.von “Steinmetz, 
_ and that two days before they had taken up a semi- , 
Girculat + position between Boulay, Saint- Avoldy and 


» men. * In the morning of this same day their rear-guard 
a had. taken up its position’on the Boulay road, at the 
_ point of intersection. leading 9 Borny. The Prussians 
pe likewise, occupied the roadifrom Bellevoir to Borny, above 
_the forest of that name, the trees of which concealed a 
. part of their ‘infantry. 

At two a’clock in the afternoon the advanced- und 
of Bazaing’s army, composed of ‘the “2nd corps and part | 
of tHfe’cay , crossed the Moselle by a bridge of boats, » 
een | thrown across a few hours befdte, whilst 
baggage, the stores, and the provisions of the aimy * 

passed, over the river at different points, and took 
direction of. Longeville. The equipagés of the Em- . 
or, hadvalready gone, Prince Napoleon had followed, 
half an hour later the Emperor himself ‘lef tts 
ing in the same direction. mig 
At three o'clogk the 3rd corps, epranded by General 
Decaen, ‘the 4th corps, “commanded by General Ladmi-* 
ult, and the imperial guard, under the command of 
Boutbaki, also broke up their.camp, when they suddenly 
saw the Prussians getting ready for the attatk. Some 


faulquemont. Their-united forces amounted to 220,000 ? 


of 2. took’s skirmishing order, oe , 
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Borny and in the direction of Grizy and Mercy-lés-Metz. 
It was impossible to mistake their intentions; and the 
invitation to dinner, which I had received and accepted 
from some officers of the imperial guard, afforded me 
the opportunity’to follow the fight in all its details, and 
to relate in these pages all the incidents of which I was 
the witness. 

At the moment of the attack, the French troops com- 
manded by Marshal Bazaine faced Borny, Grizy, and 
Mercy-lés-Metz, whilst the imperial guard, forming the 
reserve, was posted near the fort of Queleu. A violent 
artillery fire was soon heard on all sides, and the Prus- 
sian dandwehr, preceding the German columns, rushed 
rapidly forward to the attack. - On both sides cannon 
and mitrailleuses commenced their murderous work. I 
stood near an ammunition waggon, and in a few minutes 
I became the spectator of a scene of indescribable con- 
fusion. Men were falling all round me; bullets whistled 
in my ears, falling a few steps farther on, and carrying 
death into the midst of the battalions. 

It was difficult to preserve one’s coolness in the pre- 
sence of such a terrible massacre. The cries of the 
wounded, the curses of the soldiers who were falling 
under the volleys, the furious rage of their friends and 
their thirst for vengeance, all these things had some- 

. thing of the fantastic about them, such as we'are sensible 
of in a hideous dream. ‘ 

Buf alas! it was something more than a nightmare, 
Sofie of my friends, among whom was Baron de Vatry, 
commanding, one of the battalions of the guard, passed 
close to me and tried to make me understand the dan- 
ger to which I was needlessly exposing myself; but 
their words sounded in my ears like a mere whisper 
amid the terrible din of the~battle. They soon dis- 
appeared in’ the smoke, and I femained a spectator of 
this dreadful scene. Whilst taking a few notes so as to 
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convey to others my sad impressions, I felt I could never 
tire in admiring the grandeur of the spectacle and the 
immensity of this formidable struggle. 

A battery of artillery, in which there was a mitrail- 
leuse, made a terrific carnage in the ranks of the Prus- 
sians, and at each report I heard frantic bravos pro- 
claiming the fresh exploits of this fearful engine of war. 
The firing was so well directed and its precision was so 
great, that each shot cut down the Prussian battalions 
almost entirely as they emerged from the wood, I must 
add that the Germans fought with desperate energy, and 
that their artillery, answering ours with a murderous 
fire, literally destroyed the French regiments. 

At seven o'clock in the evening the Prussians made a 
movement of retreat. A mitrailleuse had at two diffe- 
rent times been captured from the French ; and although 
this is only one of the thousand incidents of the battle, I 
ought to mention it, because it led to an important 
result. For the space of an hour the greatest efforts of 
the French had been directed towards dislodging the 
Prussians from the woods of Borny, where their troops 
found a natural rampart which protected them against 
our attacks. The brave colonel of the 44th regiment 
of infantry, when recapturing the mitrailleuse from the 
enemy, forced out of the wood an innumerable mass 
of soldiers, who precipitated themselves like a tor-, 
rent upon the French divisions. The dispute for this 
mitrailleuse was obviously nothing but a pretence, for 
it was soon evident that the Prussians were following 
the same tactics which had served them so well at For- 
bach and at Woerth. These tactics consisted in conceal- 
ing their real force, composed principaily of their best 
divisions, and when the battle seemed to be decided in 
favour of their adversary, in immediately throwing upon 
the enemy these powefful masses of frest» troops, and 
thus in one moment changing defeat into victory. But 
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on this occasion Marshal Bazaine had prepared a surprise 
for them. 

He had held in reserve the imperial guard, com- 
manded by Bourbaki. Its artillery, placed in an elevated 
position, began to take the defensive; the grenadiers 
made a forward movement, and from that moment till’a 
quarter to nine I could*have fancied myself in the midst 
of an eruption of Vesuvius. The fort of Queleu, with 
its powerful batteries, swept the flank of the marching 
columns whilst the cavalry regiments charged at full speed 
on the wings, At this moment the Prussians retreated 
with a loss of 13,000 to 14,000 men killed or disabled. 
The French losses amounted to 8000 men. 

Forty thousand Frenchmen had fought against 100,000 
‘Prussians ; and the great disparity between the losses 
sustained on both sides solely arose from a false move- 
ment on the part of the Prussians, bringing them in their 
retreat right under the fire of the fort of Queleu. 

General Decaen was wounded in the leg, General de 
General de Cas. C4stagny had an arm carried off, and Mar- 
tagny ‘was only shal Bazaine himself received a slight con- 
slightly wounded. tusion on the head. 

The Emperor, who during the battle had remained at 
the village of Longeville, on the Verdun road, and three 

’ miles from B@rny, visited the battle-field in the evening. 

- It was a mournful spectacle. -Under-the fort of Queleu 
heaps of corpses, piled one upon another to the height of 
more than a yard, illumined by the moon, cast their 
sinister shadows upon the ground, With respect to 
myself, marching with the imperial guard, I took the 
Verdun road in order to sleep at Moulins, which I' reached 
about one o'clock in the morning. 

The little village of Moulins-ls-Metz, situated about 
three’ miles and a half from Metz, presented a truly 
curious aspect. During the night and on the morning 
of the 15th of August, the whole of the French army 
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had passed through the village or encamped in its 
vicinity. The hotels, the private houses, and the barns 
were occupied by the officers. As for the roads, they 
were so blocked up with soldiers, waggons, horses, and 
artillery, that it took an hour to travel half a mile. 

Frem the roof of a diligence, where I had vainly at- 
tempted to sleep, I witnessed several scenes of a truly 
free-and-easy character: A dragoon, whaiwas leading 
a miserable cow which he had captured in the neigh- 

_bourhood, was disputing about his booty with a foot- 
soldier who claimed a share of it. “This cow is all T 
have to look to,” repeated the half-tipsy dragoon, push- 
ing away his friend, who was in the same condition ; but 
the two soldiers were soon reconciled, and agrecd to 
share amicably the proceeds of the sale as soon as it was 
effected. : 

Farther on a zouave walked along with the most 
wonderful trophy that I have ever seen. Four gcese were 
majestically balanced upon his shoulders, whilst his loins 
were ornamented with poultry of all sorts, which formed 
a regular belt round him. He went round the camp, 
selling to all bidders the domestic animals which he had 
c3rricd off from the neighbouring farms. A great num- 
ber of these soldiers had taken part in the battle of that 
day, ahd in consequence of their exploit they thought 
proper to procure a good meal at the expense of the 
farmers who had deserted their houses as soon as the 
firing had begun. 

The generals and the officers of the staff made their 
way through the crowd. At daybreak General Can- ~ 
robert, in the midst of his aides-de-camp, and precéded 
by his flag-bearer, was inspecting the various camps, as 
well as the military trains, when he suddenly retired in 
the direction of Longeville. The fact had. just been 
ascertained that some Prussian divisions were surround- 
ing the neighbourhood and were threatening the imperial 
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quarters. In fact, an hour later several bombs were 
thrown into the courtyard of the house occupied by the 
Emperor: a colonel and a few men were killed, and a 
skirmishing fire commenced from all the adjacent 


Generally speak- heights, 

gy bells T had fost my horse, and was seeking for 
everywhere in Some fresh means of conveyance, when I 
ene bombs Htppened to mect two journalists ; one the 
areonlyfived out Correspondent of the Paris Yournal, the 
of mortars: other of the Evoi/e Belge, of Brussels, They 
had left Metz in fear of the blockade, and we agreed to 
start for Verdun, so as to be able to forward our corre- 
spondence. A diligence from Boulay, which had been 
compelled to leave the road on account of the Prussian 
invasion, happened to be in the village. After a some- 
what long parley, we persuaded the conductor to convey 
us iinmediately to Verdun. As money was for us only 
a question of detail, the high price that we offered was a 
decisive argument for our man. We left at eight o’clock 
in the morning, but the road was so obstructed by soldiers 
and baggage-waggons that we took two hours to reach 
Maisonneuve, which is not more than a mile and a half 
from Moulins, 

We arrived, therefore, at Moulins at ten o’clock on the 
morning of the rsth. The village was full of troops ; a 
regiment was posted in skirmishing order on the summit 
of a little hill, whilst chasseurs and hussars were explor- 
ing the country. We were engaged in taking a cup of 
coffee, when we heard the sound of a cannonade in the 

“Vicinity of Metz: A Feiieral panic ensued ; the equipages 
of the Emperor started at full gallop along a parallel 
road leading to Verdun. A French correspondent who 
had just that instant joined us, became so excited that he 
leapt on to one of the army baggage-waggons, and was 
lost to our gaze. We endeavoured to force our diligence 
into the ranks of the train of military carriages, but the 
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gendarmes opposed the attempt? My companions pro- 
posed to abandon our vehicle, but I declared that I 
was determined to retain it, and walking straight up to 
a gendarme, I asserted that I had obtained from his 
commander a special authority to follow the military 
train with my diligence. In his hurry he gave a blind 
confidence to my somewhat reckless assertion, and we 
were enabled to rejoin the train. I must confess that 
every one appeared anxious, for the cannonade continued, 
and lasted for an hour and a half Jonger.” 

The road we were following was decply sunk between 
high banks ; on our right, on the top of the heights, the 
German skirmishers were replying, with a well sustaincd 
fire, to the French companics that were posted on our 
left ; the bullets naturally passed over our heads, killing 
or wounding here and there a few soldiers who were 
following our road. We were thus travelling under a 
double fire of skirmishers, and amidst a crowd of fugitives 
seized with a panic of terror. 

I saw several officers of the Emperor's staff galloping 
at full spced, and stopping every now and then to ask 
us if we had seen the imperial train. I He left on 
pointed out to one of them the road that Meee bye ie 
had been taken by the equipages of the Roman road ; 
sovereign, but he did not appear to under- vce 
stand anything about my explanation, and main read. 
again commenced his ftirious gallop across country. 

Our diligence, with its three horses, slowly followed 
the military trains ; the Prussian skirmishers had aban- 
doned the summit of the hills, and their fire had ccased, 
We were surrounded by both officers and soldiers who, 
for the last twenty-four hours, had not been able to get 
at any victuals. We shared liberally with them the 
provisions we had collected, and were painfully impressed 
with the bad management of the French commissariat, 
which sometimes feft the greatest part of the troops 
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without. any rations whatever for a period of two or 
three days. 

The culpable carelessness of au administration so 
proud of its good organization was, I can most assuredly 
assert, one of the principal causes of the French reverses. 
In my opinion, the military intendants of the army 
ought to have been brought before a council of war to 
answer for a negligence which proved so fatal to our 
troops. 

It was about four o’clock when we reached a plateau, 
from whence the eye embraces the whole valley of the 
Meuse, and the town of Metz: we likewise commanded 
the whole of the surrounding country. Masses of Prus- 
sians were encamped about three miles away, and some 
of their columns frorted the village of Gravelotte. Near 
this village, and occupying a portion of the defiles we 
had just quitted, the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th army-corps were 
drawn up in order of battle, the Guard forming the 
reserve. Their line of battle extended from /a Ferme to 

“ the village of Gravelotte. Some of the regiments were. 
spreading out in skirmishing order, whilst others were 
carrying out evolutions towards the lines of the enemy. 
A battle was imminent, and the plan of the Prussians 
evidently was that of cutting aff the retreat of the French 
towards Verdun. 

The imperial quarters, and the head-quarters of 
Marshal Bazaine were in the village. I saw the Emperor 
there. The Emperor Napoleon and the Prince Imperial 
had stopped at the door of an inn. The young Prince, 
notwithstanding he was so pale, looked well in his 
uniform, and had it not been for the Star of the Legion 
of Honour which glittered on his breast, he might have 
been taken for a young student in his holiday dress, 

In spite of all these preparations, the engagement did 
not take place that evening ; and early the next morning 
the Emperor, the Prince, and their suite, left in the 
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direction of Verdun on the way to the camp at Chalons. 
The imperial train was escorted by the 2nd and 3rd 
regiments of the Chasseurs d'Afrique, supported by a 
regiment of artillery with its batteries. There was no 

On Tuesday, the 16th, Marshal Bazaine *tillery. 
gave the order to continuethe movement of retreat towards 
Verdun. Frossard, at the head of the 2nd corps, opened 
the march; but just as he was approaching Vionville, 
the Prussians made their appearance on the south, on 
his left flank. The general immediately put himself in 
an attitude to receive them, and then a vigorous attack 
commenced. The 2nd corps steadily sustained the first 
onset, and awaited the arrival of the 3rd corps, com- 
manded by L.admirault, and of the 4th, under the orders 
of General Decaen and of Marshal Canrobert, which 
came to its assistance, and in succession took part in the 
action, About two o'clock the battle was. general all 
along the line, from Doncourt to Vionville; the armies 
were operating on the two roads leading to Verdun, 

‘exactly to the right of Gravelotte, where the imperial 
guard were engaged, under the command of General 
Bourbaki. 

The Prussians set immense forces in line of battle: 
more than 200,000 men, commanded by General von 
Steinmetz and Prince Frederick Charles, were engaged 
in this affair. Their attacks were rapid, vigorous, and+ 
oft-repeated, but always repulsed by the French. The 
line of battle extended over a length of seven miles ; the 
ground was undulating and intersected with rivulcts up 
toa point beyond Rezonville. The action lasted from 
nine o'clock in the morning until night, and the Prussians 
were repulsed along the whole line, notwithstanding the 
arrival at nightfall of a corps of fresh troops, 30,000 
strong, which came with the intention of cutting off the 
left wing of the French army. 

The loss was immense on both sides, and the battle of 
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Gravelotte may be regarded as one of the most sangui- 
nary of the present century. There were not less than 
40,000 men killed or disabled, and the greatest propor- 
tion was, as usual, on the side of the Prussians, ‘ 

Marshal Bazaine had repulsed the enemy, and had 
remained in possession of the ground he. had gained. 
The 2nd corps, commanded by General Frossard, and 
the cavalry of General Forton performed prodigies of 
valour, but God knows at what price. They lost a great 
number of soldiers before the arrival of the 4th corps, 
and of the divisions coming from Rezonville. In one of 
these furious combats, General Bataille, commanding 
the second division of the 2nd corps, was severely 
wounded, 

I must here pay a just tribute to the bravery of the 
Prussians, to their able tactics, as well as to the excellent 
discipline and steadiness of their columns, marching in 
close order under a murderous fire. During the greater 
part of the day they were able to maintain the offensive 
with a certain advantage. 

In the very thickest of the mé/e a regiment of Uhlans 
played a glorious part. It charged the very staff of the 
marshal, and killed twenty men of his escort, including 
the captain who commanded it. This glorious action 
deserves to be mentioned. These regiments of Uhlans, 
however, composed as they are of the @ize of the German 
youth, form wonderful cavalry soldiers ; and when they 
are employed as scouts, there are none to rival them, 

The 17th of August was employed by Marshal Bazaine 
in completing his stores, in burying the dead, and in 
conveying the wounded to Metz. The Prussians appear 
to have performed the same duties, although they con- 
tinued their movements for the attack of the 18th. 

However glorious for the French arms the battle of 
Gravelotte or Vionville may have been, it was far from 
being decisive, as events have since fatally proved. It 
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became evident to all that the retreat to Verdun and 
Chalons could not be effected without fighting at'least 
one more battle, and that the Prussians would actively 
pursue their. plan of cutting off Bazaine’s retreat and 
driving him back into Metz. 

The carrying out of General von Moltke’s strategy had 
just received a serious check, owing to the success of the 
French army ; and it was easy to foresee that the Prus- 
sians would seek, by renewed efforts, to secure at any 
price the most important object of the campaign, viz. the 
complete separation of communication between the army 
of the Rhine and that of Chalons. 

If, on the day following the battle, Bazaine had con- 
tinued his retreat on Verdun, which had been rendered 
practicable by his victory at Gravclotte, he would have 
avoided the fatal battle of the 18th, and prevented his 
army from being cut off. But he lost a precious oppor- 
tunity in collecting the wounded and burying the dead. 

On the 18th of August the Prussian troops, who had 
received considerable reinforcements from the reserves 
of the king, attacked the French army, the centre of 
which occupied the village of Mars-la-Tour. The number 
of the Germans might amount to 220,000 men; their lines 
extended from Vigneulles to Sainte-Maric-aux-Chénes, 
as far as the quarries of Jaumont, in the direction of 
Briey. These quarries, extending over three miles, are: 
situate about nine miles from Metz; and the new 
forts, constructed during the last few years in the 
latter place, were built with stones dug from these 
quarries. 

Two roads lead from Metz to Jaumont ; the first takes 
you to Briey, going through the villages of Plappeville, 
Waippz, and Lorry. The second, passing through the 
village of Armanvillers, follows the road. to Doncourt, 
Etain, and Verdun. 

To the south-east of Jaumont the ground is very un- 
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dulating ; and between Armanvillers and Lorry there is 
a forést intersected with deep ravines. On the north of 
Armanvillers lie the reads to Sainte-Marie-aux-Chénes, 
the heights of Saint-Privat, and the mountains command- 
ing the valley of Montraux ; on the north-east, in the 
direction of Briey, is situated the beautiful forest of 
Avril, bordered by the river Orne. On the right of this 
river are built the villages of Gouf and Hemencourt ; 
lastly, much farther to the north, at the confluence of the 
Orne and the Moselle, may be perceived the forest of 
Mozeuvre and the Sierck road. 

It was through this forest of Mozeuvre that the corps | 
of General von Steinmetz, which had taken part in the 
battle of the.16th, now made its way against the enemy. 
Thus it was the Prussians of von Stcinmetz, who com- 
menced the battle of the 18th, and the army of Prince 
Frederick Charles formed their line much more to the 
south, at Doncourt and Mars-la-Tour. 

The struggle was still more terrible than that at 
Gravelotte. The field of battle was of much greater 
extent, thickly wooded, and intersected in every dircc- 
tion by rivulcts ; it embraced almost the whole of the 

‘area comprised between Mars-la-Tour and Briey, in a 
north-west direction. 

The battle lasted the whole of the day. At various 
‘conjunctures during this terrible struggle victory seemed 
to be in favour of the French arms; but unfortunately 
the French regiments were crushed by superior forces ; 

‘and when night came Bazaine’s magnificent army, on 
which the Emperor had based his best-grounded hopes, 
was driven back to Metz, but not without having fought 
a battle which the Prussians will long recollect as a vic- 
tory purchased at the cost of the very greatest sacrifices, 
After nine hours of heroic struggle against forces so 
superior that it had to fight with the odds of one against 
three, the Army of the Rhine found itself cut off decisively 
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from all its communications, and its retreat to Chalons 
rendered impossible. 

The affair at the quarries of Jaumont, which has been 
so highly exaggerated by the French newspapers, has, 
however, a certain foundation of truth. In the midst of 
this battle of giants, Marshal Canrobert charged like a 
mere general at the head of two divisions, A hand-to- 
hand conflict took place between his heroic soldiers and 
the Prussians, Ultimately, overwhelmed by the fearful 
fire of the mitrailleuses, the latter were repulsed, and 
some hundreds of them were driven into the quarries of 
Jaumont, into which they were precipitated in a bruised 
and mutilated condition. This feat of arms on the 
part of Marshal Canrobert is considered as one of the 
most brilliant among the splendid deeds of the cam- 
paign., ‘ 

On the Friday morning and the days following the 
field of battle presented a hideous spectacle. In every 
direction corpses might be seen piled up in heaps, and at 
some points the mounds of dead reached a height of six 
feet. Here and there bodies might be found closely in- . 
tertwined. Farther on some judgment might be formed 
as to the murderous work of the mitrailleuses which I 
saw at work for the first time at Forbach ; in one ravine 
the corpses were so closely crowded one ‘against the 
other that they had not fallen down ; the bodies of these. 
unfortunate victims were kept upright by being propped 
up against the rising ground. 

The Prussians bivouacked on the field of battle, and in 
picking up the dead they found an average of only three 
French in every seven corpses, which proves that, as 
in the preceding conflicts, the loss on the side of the 
Prussians was much the most considerable. The latter, 
however, admit this fact in their reports. 

The following episode’in the battle of Mars-la-Tour is 
an evident proof of the various successes gained by the 
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French during the conflict, and shows how near they 
were to carrying off the victory. 

Towards the evening, after several successive attacks 
of the French corps at Doncourt, the left wing of the 
Prussian infantry, exhausted by fatigue and’ cruelly 
decimated, commenced 2 fall back and td yield more 
and more. . 

Night was approaching, and the success of the day 
depended upon the success attained at this point of the 
field of battle. General’ von Moltke was anxiously count- 
ing the hours which still separated him from complete 
darkness. The fear of seeing his combinations upset by 
the heroic resistance of the French increased at every 
moment, and his restless eye kept on examining the 
south-east, whence he expected the Pomeranians of 
the 2nd army-corps. - At last, just at the favourable 
moment, the Pomeranians arrived at quick-step. When 
they recognized von Moltke, they raised prolonged hur- 
rahs, the echo of which reached as far as the columns, 
whose ardour was getting weaker and weaker. At the 
sight oftheir great general, the soldiers, full of enthu- 
siasm, recovered fresh vigour; they threw themselves 
upon the heights and upon the positions occupied by the 
French, and ultimately achieved the victory by an almost 
supernatural effort, to which they had been inspired by 
the presence of the chief of the Prussian staff. 

Von Moltke immediately rode off at full speed to join 
the King: “Sire,” he cried, “the victory is ours; the 
enemy is in full retreat.” 

Both the armies were exhausted; the dead were 
stretched out in a sticky mud, the wounded were lying 
in their blood, and thousands of them perished from 
want of assistance. Night soon came on and veiled 
with its darkness the aspect of the battle-field and the 
spectacle of the horrible carnage. 

No official report had yct been given as to the battles’ 
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of Gravelotte and Mars-la-Tour. Events followed one 
another with such rapidity that all the interest of details 
disappeared before the magnitude of the results. At 
least 40,000 French and 65,000 Prussians were put ors 
de combat in the battles of Borny, Gravelotte, and Mars- 
la-Tour. 

The most important fact, Which was for so long a 
time concealed from the French people, was that, in con- 
sequence of these three battles, Razaine, with the Army 
of the Rhine, the flower of the French troops and of the 
staff-officers of France, found himself cut off from any 
communication with Paris and paralyzed in all his 
future movements. Most certainly, the success obtained 
by the Prussians in this strategical combination was the 
point that decided the issue of the campaign and 
brought on the catastrophe of Sedan, and in the train of 
the latter, all the great reverses of France. 
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CUAPTER IV.” 


Tue ARMY or Marsiat Bazaine THROWN RACK UPON MEtz— 
TNcIp F MoURMELON—-MACMAHON’s ARMY MARCIIES 
NES—-MONTMEDY, 






AFTER witnessing these principal events, so disastrous 
and yet so glorious to the French arms, I followed up 
my road to Verdun, outside the Prussian lines. ‘The 
Etain and Verdun roads bore traces of the conflicts 
which had taken place-in the vicinity. Detachments of 
Uhlans were exploring the main lines of communica- 
tion, and the two regiments of Chasseurs d'Afrique, 
after having escorted the Emperor on his road to the 
camp at Chalons, were returning and giving chase to the 
‘They did not ree Prussian scouts. 
Apes ae At the village of Jarny, a squadron of the 
Mahon's army, 2nd Chasscurs d’Afrique, commanded by 
Colonel de Galiffet,came in conflictwith 150 Uhlans. After 
discharging their fire-arms they attacked one another 
sword in hand, and it was not long before the Uhlans fled 
in disorder over the country, closely pursued by the chas- 
seurs charging vigorously at full gallop. This pursuit, 
which lasted some time, was unquestionably one of the 
most interesting spectacles that I witnessed during the 
whole course of the campaign. The result of this warlike 
stecple-chase was the capture’of thirty Uhlans and the 
death of six others. 

An hour later, in a village near Etain, our march was 
checked by five Uhlans posted in the middle of the 
road. My companions and I made up our minds to 
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resist any attempt at. plunder on the part of these gen-. 
tlenien. The inhabitants had all disappeared, the doors 
were elosed, and there was not a single living heing td be 
seen exccpt the majestic German troopers, sitting motion- 
less on their horses, and holding a revolver in one hand and 
in the other their long lance, surmounted with a pennon 
ornamented with the Prussian eagle. There was no,pos- 
sibitity of mistaking their intentions. .They were waiting 
for us who were mere ‘private individuals, with the con- 
.viction perhaps that we were the bearers of the impcrial 
strong-box or of important despatches at the very least. 
’ To be ready for any emergency and being much ex- 
cited by the scenes of carnage we had witnessed during 
the last three days, we had already grasped our re- 
volvers, resolved to take strong measures against these 
untoward adversaries, when a detachment of twenty-five 
Chasseurs d’Affique, darting at full gallop out of the 
adjoining woods, put the Uhlans to flight and set us free 
from their unpleasant propinquity. 

The inhabitants of the village, who were mad with 
terror, then opened their windows. The sight of the 
Chasseurs d'Afrique seemed to awaken in them a feeling 
of bravery which they ought to have shown earlier. The 
mayor, after having carefully made sure of the retreat 
of the Uhlans, declared that he was going to fetch his 
gun, and that he had always been ready to die in order | 
‘to defend the lives of those under his jurisdiction. Un- 
fortunately, his deputy did away with all the effect 
of this warlike harangue by declaring that the worthy 

. magistrate had awaited the attack of the enemy under 
the deep vaulted archés of his cellar. 

Wine and provisions were brought to celebrate the 
retreat of the enemy and the imaginary bravery of the 
good villagers. Toasts were drunk to the glory of 
France; but the poor peasants, so joyous just at this 
moment, had no idea that a few hours afterwards their 
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houses would be occupied by the enemy, and their pro- 
visions carried of as a requisition. 

After a short stay at Verdun and Montmédy, having 
ascertained that the communications between the latter 
town and Rheims were not interrupted, I formed the 
resolution of sctting out for Rheims and proceeding 
thence to Chdlons, to the head-quarters of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon. 

Notwithstanding the contradictory reports of another 
battle fought by Bazaine since the 18th, and ofa favour- 
able retreat made by him through the Prussian lines, I 
had not altered my opinion. I was deeply convinced 
that the Marshal’s army was hemmed in at Metz, and 
had not the slightest chance of breaking through the 
circle of fire which surrounded it. 

An excursion to Longuyon, made in company with 
my friend de Katow, had afforded me a proof of the 
immense extension of the Prussian lines. 

From Longuyon, we pushed on as far as the village of 
Benveille, near Pierrepdnt, following a very winding and 
thickly wooded road. The village had been abandoned, 
and from the summit pf a hill we could distinctly see 
the Uhlans making their way towards the line of railway, 
close to which several groups of men were at work. I 
subsequently learnt that they were Prussians who 
were pulling up the rails, so that the last line that 

* enabled the army of Metz to forward their wounded to 
Thionville, was thus cut. 

We returned as quickly as we could to Montmédy, 
where we arrived in the evening, time cnough to take 
the train to Rheims; thence, we left for Mourmelon, 
five leagues from Chalons, where the quarters of the 
Emperor and of Marshal MacMahon were situated. 

The camp was occupied by an army of 
about 130,000 men. The garde-mobile 
had left for Saint-Maur, and the army-corps of Mar- 


100,000. 
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shal MacMahon was composed of soldiers of every 
branch in the service. It was said, that that very 
night some great strategical movement was to take 
place, looking forward to a battle. It was added, 
that the Emperor and the whole army-corps were 
about to leave the camp, and lastly, that everything 
was ready for meeting the enemy, and dealing the 
heavy blow which had been meditated for some days, 
Hundreds of vehicles and requisition-waggons, with 
which I was so well acquainted in my accidental journey 
on the preceding Monday, were either loading or wait- 
ing around this vast camp. The spectacle reminded me 
of that famous Sunday when, intending to leave Metz 
that day, we became witnesses of the great battles 
fought under its walls. 

The army under the command of MacMahon was 
then composed of the remains of the Ist corps, brought 
by the Marshal from Woerth and Saverne ; of the corps 
of de Failly, who had rallied MacMahon after his 
retreat from Saverne ; of the 7th corps of General Felix 
Douay, arrived from Belfort by railway by way of Paris; 
of three divisions of the 6th corps left at the camp of 
Mourmelon by Marshal Canrobert ; of 10,000 men of 
the marine infantry, and a new corps of young soldiers 
under the command of General Lebrun; the whole 
forming a total of 130,000 men. 

This new armyhad been assembled in a very short space * 
of time; nevertheless its equipment and its war matériel 
were complete. It is right to say that the energy and 
presence of the Emperor had contributed a great deal 
towards this. Another new army-corps was likewise in 
course of construction at Paris under the orders of General 
Vinoy, who was preparing to join MacMahon. 

The Prussians were at Commercy, and the advanced- 
guard of the Crown Prince, already arrived at Vitry, was 
advancing in the direction of Chalons-sur-Marne. 

F 2 
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It was to be presumed that, in these very plains which 
once witnessed the defeat of the hordes of Attila, a 
battle would take place between the army of the Crown 
Prince and the forces commanded by MacMahon. But 
the strategy of the French Minister of War, which was 
to be so fatal to our arms, had decided otherwise. 
MacMahon received orders to leave the camp of Mour- 
melon and to march to the relief of Bazaine. On Sun- 
day, the 21st of August, the camp was broken up; the 
tents of the encampments still existed, but the graceful 
ornaments, the triumphal arches, the monuments erected 
by the soldiers were destroyed. The immense town of 
canvas, which was so populous and animated the night 
before, was completely deserted. It assumed the deso- 
late appearance of a vast cemetery. The wooden bar- 
racks, with their open doors, the imperial quarters, the 
villas of the generals; and the magazines, all were 
abandoned. 

In the village of Mourmelon the restaurants, the cafés, 
and the various shops, which the night before were 
crowded with guests and customers, were sadly closed. 
All the disposable vehicles had been taken possession of, 
and the few people that remained were preparing for 
their departure ; 200 infantry soldiers and about two 
squadrons of cuitassiers, forming the extreme rear- 

_ guard, were only waiting for the order to march. 

T set out for Rheims, and when I had arrived-at a 
point four miles from Grand-Mourmelon, on the summit 
of a hill from which the eye embraces the whole plain 
of Chilons, I perccived great fires burning simultaneously 
at six different points of the camp. The tents were 
soon in flames, as well as the adjoining woods surround- 
ing them, and the splendid field for manceuvres, which 
had been for so long a period the pride of the staff, was 
sacrificed at the approach of the enemy, and very soon 
was nothing but a heap of ruins. 
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The road was obstructed by more than 3000 baggage- 
waggons, and also by other vehicles making their way 
to Rheims. We were compelled to cross the fields in 
order to pass the night at the village of Prunay. 

We were seated quietly in a room of the principal 
inn, doing justice to the slender provisions which we had 
been fortunate enough to find at so advanced an hour 
of the night, in a country, too, where the sudden transit 
of so large a number of troops had almost exhausted 
the supply of victuals, when a dozen countrymen, making 
their way into the apartment, came to disturb our peace. 
The new comers were armed with cudgels, and the sole 
aim of their visit was to inflict on us a good thrashing, 
previously to taking us prisoners as Prussian spies, 
Katow and I, having been before in similar circum- 
stances, were perfectly well acquainted with the means 
of quieting the sudden heroism of these worthy peasants. 

Immediately drawing our revolvers, we explained to 
them that if two of their party, after having examined 
our papers, did not give their companions a satisfactory 
account as to our identity as Frenchmen, we were ready 
to defend our rights and our persons, The crowd re- 
tired, and two of their chief men, after handling our 
passports, without honouring them even with a ‘glance, 
declared that we were their worthy fellow-countrymen. 
In a few minutes afterward the thin wine of the district 
was binding together the ties of friendship ; and if we’ 
had laid the least stress upon it, they would have at 
once conferred upon us the title of citizens of Prunay. 

Early the next morning we arrived at Rheims. The 
Emperor had stopped at the chéteau of Madame Sennard, 
and the Marshal was encamped in the The marshal 
midst of his army, which surrounded the meade. 
town. It was whispered that MacMahon’s house. 
army was on the point of making a strategical move- 
ment which would infallibly lead on to decisive results. 
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The greatest confidence prevailed among the popu- 
lation ; but, owing to information which I had re- 
ceived from one of the best-informed persons in the 
town, I was very far from sharing in the hopes of the 
public. It was evident that Bazaine’s retreat to Verdun 
was cut off, and that his movements were paralyzed ; 
also that the Crown Prince, instead of marching on Paris, 
was now pursuing MacMahon’s army, with the aim of 
opposing the attempts of the latter to extricate the Army 
of the Rhine from its perilous position. 

Being perfectly convinced that MacMahon’s army 
would march on Metz, I immediately retraced my steps 
in the direction of Montmédy, hoping very soon to be 
the witness of some important events. 

I reached Montmédy on the 26th of August, and was 
astonished at the unusual commotion by which the little 
town was animated. -I was likewise surprised by the 
presence there of M. Wolf, the commissary-gencral of 
the army, and of Baron Larrey, the head military sur- 
geon; also by the immense quantity of provisions 
accumulated in the place. 

Although Montmédy is the seat of one of the sub- 
prefectures of La Meuse, the town docs not contain a 
population of morc than 3000 inhabitants. It is situated 
on the extreme verge of the department of La Mcuse, on 
the confines of Luxembourg, and about three miles from 

“ the Belgian territory. The town is divided in two parts, 
the upper town, enclosed within the walls of the fortress, 
and the lower town, lying at the foot of the fortified 
rocks, 

The citadel, owing to its position on the summit of a 
high rock, is certainly as strong as any frontier town 
whatever of the second class. The fortifications are 
excellent, and the natural rocks on which they are 
built enable all the surrounding country to be most 
effectively defended. 
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The citadel was well armed, and the artillery was 
served by the gardes mobiles. A superior officer com- 
manded the place, and battalions of mobiles, well-drilled 
by sub-officers of the army, performed the duties of the 
garrison. 

At this juncture, the strategical importance of Mont- 
médy was derived from its line of railway towards the 
Ardennes, the Prussians having cut the lines in the 
direction of Thionville. The line from Montmédy to 
Sedan and the Ardennes was therefore the only one left 
for the transport of the provisions intended for the French. 

The chief commissariat officers and the surgeons-major 
of the army had arrived at Montmédy. All the vehicles 
and carts had been put in requisition. Various stores 
had been collected there, and an order from the mayor 
had just directed the preparation of a certain number of 
beds for the wounded, and had also called upon the 
inhabitants to have broth ready. A fight was expected 
in the vicinity, but the troops were not yct in sight. All 
sorts of reports were circulated ; it was said that one of 
MacMahon's army-corps was approaching in the dirce- 
tion of Stenay, and that another corps was arriving from 
the opposite side. 

The greatest excitement prevailed at every point; 
whole families left their homes and proceeded towards 
Belgium ; and the inhabitants that remained looked with 
suspicious eyes at all those who entered the town, 
Every instant you might hear the exclamation, “ That 
must be a spy.” Then you were perhaps surrounded, 
your papers examined, or you were handed over to the 
custody of gendarmes and douaniers. 

In the midst of this popular agitation I saw a little 
priest led by two gendarmes, surrounded by gardes 
mobiles, and followed by a crowd of common people. 
The little curé was crying out and gesticulating in the 
midst of those who were leading him away. 
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This priest, who was performing clerical duty at a 
village a mile or two away, was discussing at the railway 
station about the war, and ended his talk by saying, 
“Ah, you have not done with the Prussians yet ; it is 
only the beginning at present, and God has sent them to 
punish the French for their sins.” But this was quite 
sufficient ; cries of “ Down with the Prussians!” were.-soon 
heard, and the little curé was carried off by the populace 
and consigned to the custody of the gendarmes, who 
might certainly arrest his person, but it is very doubtful 
if they could succeed in stopping his tongue. 

In the evening the commandant of the place received 
a telegram announcing that MacMahon was marching on 
Stenay, and, although the great combination was kept 
secret, no one doubted that Montmédy must be the 
point of junction of the two French armies. 

During this time the Uhlans were continuing their 
daring excursions from Longwy and Longuyon. At 
Lamouilly and Chauvancy, on the Sedan line, they had 
cut the rails ; an engagement had taken place, and they 
had been repulsed with considerable loss. 

Méziéres, Sedan, and Montmédy had suddenly ac- 
quired a vital importance in the French operations, and 
it was absolutely necessary to maintain this line of rail- 
way intact, so as to assist the Marshal’s strategical 
movements and secure the arrival of his trains of stores 
‘and reinforcements. 

The Prussians were in great force at Vouziers, Grand- 
Pré, and Dom-sur-Meuse, and a column was marching 
on Rethel, so that a collision between the two armies 
was now imminent. 

On the 28th of August, there was heard at Montmddy 
the sound of a cannonade in the direction of Chauvancy, 
and also a little more to the west, on the side of the 
village of Buzancy. 

T left on horseback for Chauvancy, a place about four 


. 
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miles distant, and, following the line of railway, I reached 
‘about ten o'clock a small farm situated on a rising ground, 
whence I witnessed an engagement of outposts. 

A body of forty-eight men of the 6th regiment of the 
line had been detached from Sedan to guard the Chau- 
vancy line of railway ; the night before the Uhlans had 
cut the line, but after an hour's conflict had been re- 
pulsed. The communication had been re-established, 
the few wounded sent to Montméddy, and the new de- 
tachment had carefully intrenched itself. 

At nine o'clock on the 28th, 200 men of the Prussian 
engineers and 400 Uhlans suddenly emerged from a 
wood situate to the west of Chauvancy, and, without 
firing a shot, attacked the French detachment of the 6th 
regiment of the line. The French, commanded by a 
captain, sustained bravely the first shock of the attack ; 
they spread out into skirmishing order, and, at ten 
o'clock, when I arrived in sight of the conflict, still 
remained masters of the station, which they were de- 
fending in the mode adopted by the Algerian sharp- 
shooters. Twenty different attacks, one after the other, 
took place in my presence, and great was my surprise at 
seeing this handful of soldiers, although surrounded on 
almost every side, still] maintaining their fire and shelter- 
ing themselves behind hedges, trees, and every obstacle 
which the surface of the ground afforded them; but they 
were forced to succumb to numbers. At about eleven 
o'clock they were dislodged from the station, and about 
an hour afterwards I could see the Prussian infantry 
engaged in destroying the line, whilst the Uhlans were 
guarding the place. 

Nine French soldiers were killed and six wounded ; 
they passed near me on their way to Montmédy, lying 
in a large cart full of straw. Eighteen men, including 
the captain, had been made prisoners. The Prussians 
had twenty-three men hors de combat. 
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Almost at the same moment, an outpost engagement 
was being fought at Buzancy. And now the vast 
struggles, which commenced with the engagement at 
Beaumont and ended with the catastrophe of Sedan, 
were about to be developed and to astonish the world 
with their unparalleled results and the immensity of the 
disasters falling on the French army. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ENGAGEMENTS AT BEAUMONT, Mouzon, ann Dovzy—BaTTLE oF 
SEDAN—THE EMPEROR UNDER FIRE—THE COIRASSIERS AND 
THE CHASSEURS D’AFRIQUE, 


On leaving Chauvancy I bent my course towards the 
Belgian frontier, and after a night's rest I continued my 
journey, guided by nothing but the sound of the can- 
nonade. I took care to go through the neutral territory, 
so as to avoid the Prussian scouts who were beating up 
the country. I thus reached Florenville, and thence 
proceeded to Carignan, where I arrived rather late in the 
evening. : 

Carignan is a small town situate on the railway line 
from Sedan to Montmédy, about twelve miles from 
Chauvancy, although more than double that distance by 
the road along which I had been compelled to ride. 

The greatest part of MacMahon’s army had arrived in 
the evening and encamped at Vaux, a little village a 
mile and three-quarters from the town; Gaiinnan ces 
these troops came from Mouzon and_ not occupied by 
Moulins. The Emperor had been at Ca- Se eel oa 
rignan since morning, and several aides-_ ing of the 30th, 

A * about 6 o’clock. 
de-camp and officers of the imperial 
household were actively engaged in making all the 
necessary preparations for the stay of his Majesty. 

T found at Vaux some of the acquaintances I had pre- 
viously made at Metz, but I did not meet with a Single 
officer belonging to the head-quarters of the Army of the 
Rhine. When IJ asked for information about them, the 
answer invariably was that, since the 18th, there had 
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been no news from the army. I had arrived at a favour- 
able moment, for the gigantic struggle which was about 
to decide the fate of the whole French army had com- 
menced the evening before, at Beaumont, between the 
sth army-corps, commanded by General de Failly, and 
the 4th and 12th Saxon corps. 

On Monday, the 29th of August, General de Failly, 
who commanded the advanced guard af MacMahon’s 
army, had halted near Beaumont, in order td.rest his 
troops and allow them time to take some food. The 
weather was magnificent, and whilst waiting for the 
time for marching the general gave orders to clean the 
chassepéts, and to pay attention to numerous little 
details which had been necessarily neglected during the 
forced march which the troops had made from Rheims 
to Beaumont. 

With inexcusable carelessness, General de Failly had 
neglected to take the precautions dictated by the com- 
monest prudence and especially indispensable to an 
army during war. Not a single vedette was posted 
round the camp, and not a single scout was sent to 
reconnoitre in the environs. 

The Prussians, constantly so well informed both of the 
movements and positions of their encmies, lost no time 
in profiting only too much by this unpardonable fault, 
which was the chief cause of MacMahon’s disasters. 
Protected by the woods, which concealed their march, a 
corps of 60,000 Saxons surprised General de Feailly’s 
army-corps, and by a rapid movement fell upon the 
French soldiers, who were then completely disarmed. 
The soldiers of a whole brigade were made prisoners 
before they knew where they were. Only one battery 
of aftillery was able to get into position, and, notwith- 
standing all the disadvantage of this precipitate deferice, 
the fight was well sustained by those who had had the 
chance of getting hold of their arms. The engagement 
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lasted several hours amidst a horrible carnage ; but ulti- 
mately the French were crushed by numbers and driven 
back as far as Mouzon, beyond the Meuse, leaving in the 
hands of the enemy twelve pieces of cannon, six mitrail- 
leuses, and several thousand prisoners. 

The following day, at ten o’clock in the morning, the 
Saxons, reinforced by the 1st Bavarian corps and the 
advanced guard of the Crown Prince of Prussia, recom- 
menced the attack at Mouzon against the remains,of 
General de Failly’s corps, to which had been added 
some strong detachments of the army-corps encamped 
at Vaux. 

The country round Carignan is excessively steep and 
mountainous. An immense plateau, on which is situated 
the farm of Labahiville, commands the camp and the 
surrounding meadows at the distance of about three 
miles. ‘ 

I visited the camp at Vaux, where several of the divi- 
sions which I had seen at Rheims and Chalons were 
assembled, and not pereciving Marshal MacMahon, I 
hastened to seek information, when I was suddenly in- 
terrupted by the sound of a heavy cannonade procced- 
ing from Mouzon. I immediately bent my way towards 
the highest point of the plateau on which stands the 
farm of Labahiville, where also the Emperor and his 
staff had been since the morning. The cannonade went on 
increasing, and amidst the smoke and fire of the artillery 
I distinctly perccived considerable masses of troops exe- 
cuting various strategical movements. : 

The French occupied a strong position to the left of 
Carignan. At four o'clock the engagement became more 
serious ; at this moment, MacMahon, with the greatest 
part of his troops, arrived on the field of battle, but in 
spite of the most valiant excrtions the Prussians gained 
ground, and in the evening the Frenth army was in full 
retreat upon Sedan. 
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The struggle that took place on this day was a des- 
perate one; on both sides they fought with terrible 
obstinacy i in, the midst of most frightful carnage. The 
5th French dorps which, under the command of General 
de Failly, had endured the shock of the first attack, 
suffered considerably; some of its regiments were almost 
entirely annihilated ; added to this, the villages of Beau- 
caulay and Mouzon were in flames. 

During the whole of the afternoon, every one at 
Carignan cherished the hope that some important suc- 
cess would crown the efforts of the French arms. This 
reliance was supported by the presence of MacMahon’s 
magnificent army, the arrival of the Emperor, the care 
which the officers of the imperial household “tad taken 
as to the lodging of his Majesty, and the encamping 
of the troops at Vaux, Thus, in spite of the proximity 
of the ficld of battle, the inhabitants did not experience 
any anxicty, so sure did victory appear to them, 

But at seven o'clock in the evening, when the Emperor, 
who was to have passed the night at Carignan, suddenly 
quitted the town;*when his couriers and the people of 

his household were seen precipitately following him, and 
“ when the cannonade was heard approaching closer and 
closer, a universal panic seized the inhabitants and 
spread with the rapidity of lightning. Masses of dis- 
banded soldiers entered the town, and the inhabitants 
fook to flight in every direction, The picture of the 
retreat of Longeville immediately presented itself to my 
mind. 

What a night it was at Carignan! At daybreak I pro- 
ceeded in the direction of Sedan, and before the morn- 
ing was over, I had rejoined the French army which was 
in full retreat pursued by the Prussian columns. 

It would” be impossible for me to estimate exactly 
the losses sustained in this engagement ; all that I can 
vouch for is that they were enormous on both sides. The 
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French cavalry, both cuirassiers and chasseurs, suffered 
considerably, and several mitrailleuses were left in posses- 
sion of the enemy. 

The next day, at nine o'clock, the Prussians entered 
Carignan and took possession of the town. The first 
thing they did was to destroy the railway and burn the 
station. It is impossible to depict the scenes of desola- 
which everywhere met the eye; the affrighted inhabi- 
. tants fled precipitately towards the Belgian frontier, and 
‘ all the roads were obstructed by long files of waggons 
loaded with women, children, and household furniture 
and utensils. 

How is it possible for me to describe the numberless 
acts of bravery which took place’ during these three 
days of fighting, which were the prelude to the battle of 
Sedan? How is it possible for me to relate the heroic 
defence made by this noble French army against an 
enemy three times its superior in numbers, the charges 
of its brave cavalry, the bayonct attacks of the zouaves 
and Turcos, their thousand glorious exploits, and finally, 
the unaccountable capitulation of 80,040 men who would 
have preferred to die, if they had been consulted, rather 
than tarnish the glory of those standards rendered illus- 
trious by their fathers. 

On the 30th, MacMahon, who was retreating on Sedan, 
closely pursued by the enemy, was attacked just as he 
was crossing the plateau of Douzy. During the greater _ 
part of the afternoon and up to nine o'clock in the even- 
ing, a formidable engagement was carried on ; the battle- 
field was nearly four miles in extent, and lay between 
Douzy, Armigny and Brévilly, midway between Carignan 
and Sedan. At the beginning of the contest the French 
had the advantage; they had even succeeded 22 
in taking possession of the heights whence, only an hour 
before, the Prussian artillery made such frightful ravages 
in their ranks. From the top of ahill, two miles from the 
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field of battle;I could distinctly follow the manceuvres 
of the twe armies and the: changes in their positions. 
By a rapid. movement, the- Prussians, whose num- 
‘bers hdd _ been considerably increased since the day 
beforé, had turned the left flank of the French and were 
trying to drive thenr back towards the Belgian frontier ; 
but before long, amidst the dust raised by the cavalry 
charges, and the smoke from the cannon, the columns of. 
soldiers were lost to my view, and it became impossible 
for me to estimate exactly the position of the combatants, 

At night-fall when I set out for the village of Messin- 
court, where I slept, the result of the day’s fight was still 
undecided ; the French had preserved the positions they 
had occupied in the morning ; but the aim of the Prus- 
sians had been attained. They had stopped the retreat 

sof the French army to Sedan and Mézitres, and with 
the help of the reinforcements they Nad received and of 
those which they were still awaiting, they were satisfied 
of being able to carry out the whole programme of that 
sanguinary drama, the prologue to which they had just 
been playing—a drama which was to’ end so fatally for 
the French arms. 

I crossed the field of battle, but I did not stop to esti- 
mate the number of victims. They were numerous, and 
it would have needed a heart of stone to stop and make 
these sad calculations; ever since the morning I had 

. been obliged to mustcr up all my coolness in order to 
witness unmovedl these sceucs of carnage. But then I 
was sustained by excessive excitement, the smell of 
gunpowder, and that unaccountable fascination which 
danger exercises over us and by which we feel ourselves 
involuntarily attracted. . 

Since Monday the corpses had been tying unburied, 
and many of the wounded, who had been abandoned, 
had died for waut of assistance. The ambulance-service 
had not yet been organized on the battle-ficld, and in the 
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midst of these villages, deserted by the inhabitants and 
devastated by the armies, no one remained to succour 
these unfortunate men. Hundreds of wounded perished 
for want of help, when a charitable hand might, have 
saved their lives. 

The 1st. of September will be a fatal day in the 
history: of. France ; it will also figure in the annals of 
wat-as. the: aniversary of one of the most sanguinary 
battles thatchave’ ever been fought. From the dawn 
‘pf. day, I followed all the movements of the troops, and 
up to ‘twa o'clock a rapid and continuous cannonade 
never ceased to resound. A furious conflict was engaged 
in on both sides, and from the position I occupicd 
could distinguish nearly all the manceuvres of the com- 
batants. Fresh army-corps arrived in succession round — 
the hills, columns advanced and retired, and batterics of 
artillery took up new positions or disappeared in the 
midst of the confusion, I endeavoured to estimate the 
number of troops engaged, and I may safely assert 
that there were not less than 300,000 Germans against 

£20,000 French. & 

The field of, battle extended over nearly four miles, 

: from Carighan to Sedan, in a north-westerly direction ; 
it comprised a large part of the country situated right 
and feft of the Meuse and Chiers, and included the vil- 
lages of Balan, Waldencowt, Bazeilles, Nouilly, Douzy, 
and Brévilly ; the village of Télaigne formed the extreme 
point to the south-east, and Sedan the corresponding one 
to the north-west ; whilé the centre was at Douzy, at the 
junction of the Meuse and Chiers, on a plain three miles 
wide, and situated five miles from the Belgian frontier, 

About two o'clock in the morning the cannonade was 
heard, and the attack commenced immediately ; at four 
o'clock the whole French army had advanced from 
Sedan. From this moment all the artillery was in action, 
and the battle raged with unprecedented violence. Up to 
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half-past eleven the French kept the advantage ; they 
were visibly gaining ground; and the retreat of the 
Prussian columns and their batteries of artillery was 
perfectly perceptible. Ata quarter to twelve, the prin- 
cipal army-corps stayed their hand ; but after a rest of 
twenty minutes the struggle began again along the whole 
line with redoubled fury. 

The two armies then occupied the following posi- 
tions :— 

The French army, the right wing of which was sup- 
ported by the citadel of Sedan, had its back to the 
Belgian frontier, and occupied “the villages of Balan, 
Bazeilles, and Douzy, as far as the sugar-refinery which 
stands at the end of the last-mentioned village. The 
Prussian army occupied the villages of Télaigne (on one 
side of Carignan), Brévilly, Nouilly, and Waldencourt ; 
the staff was at Nouilly, and the confluence of the Meuse 
and Chicrs formed nearly the centre of its operations, 

The Germans were led by the Princes of Saxony and 
Prussia, under the command-in-chief of the King and 
General von Moltke. 

Fate seemed inveterate against the French armies ; 
since the morning they had been deprived of the services 
of their commander-in-chief. Marshal MacMahon, very 
seriously wounded, had been conveycd off the field of 
battle, and replaced in his command by General de 
Wimpffen, who had quite recently arrived from Africa, 
but was unknown to the greatest part of the army. The 
result of this was a want of confidence on the part of the 
troops, to which I shall have occasion to refer again in 
the course of my rative. 

At noon the arrival ef German reinforcements gave a 
new aspect to the battle-field, and rendered the position 
of the I*rench divisions desperate. 

The reserve of the Prince of Prussia’s army advanced 





under fire; it was composed of a complete army-corps 
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of fresh troops, who came just in time to decide the vic- 
tory. This circumstance may be compared to the arrival 
of Bliicher, and, as at Waterloo, the results were to be 
the same for the fortune of the Napoleons. From my 
point of observation I could distinguish the different 
regiments forming this new corps. The weather was 
magnificent, and a brilliant sun threw its rays on the 
uniforms of the soldiers, who were taking up their posi- 
tion on the right wing of the French. The infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, advanced as if on parade; the 
cannon thundered from the heights of Francheval, and 
shells and bullets fell like hail on the village of Bazeilles, 
which was situated between two fires. 

Bazeilles was soon in flames; an indescribable fury 
had seized the inhabitants who had remained in the vil- 
lage ; barricades were formed in the streets; and for a 
moment the villagers opposed a most heroic resistance 
to the enemy, and stopped the march of a whole division 
of Bavarians. But this success was of short duration ; 
the Germans, intoxicated by carnage, set fire to the 
houses which were still standing ; they then surrounded 
the village, and caused all the inhabitants to perish in’ 
the flames. Nothing is now left of Bazcilles but ruins, 
which stand there to bear witness to the results of those 
days of bloodshed. 

It was then two o'clock in the afternoon; and, in con- 
sequence of various strategical movements, the position 
of the troops had undergone some important changes, 
General Lebrun’s corps, forming the left wing, and en- 
gaged the whole day at Bazeilles, on the road from 
Carignan to Méziéres, had been nearly routed and thrown 
back on Balan and the bridge of Torcy. 

The centre, composed of the 1st corps under General 
Ducrot, and the 5th corps, which had been commanded 
by General Wimpffen until ke became commander-in- 
chief, and was now under the leadership of the brave 
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General Guyot de Lesparre, had abandoned the heights 
of Daigny, but was still fighting between Moncelle and 
Givonne. 

On the left wing the 7th corps, commanded by. 
General Félix Douay, was defending, inch by inch, its 
positions from Floing to Illy. 

The Bavarians, commanded by General von der Tann, 
occupied Douzy and Bazeilles, supported from the 
heights of these villages by a powerful artillery, and by 


‘the Saxons under the Crown Prince of Saxony. The 


royal guard, supported by the 5th and 11th Prussian 
corps, was engaged all along the linc, and chiefly against 
Genera! Ducrot’s troops at Givonne. 

The Wurtembergers were arriving from Donchéry. 
The King and Prince of Prussia had remained during 
the whole battle on the heights on the left bank of the 
Meuse. From the top of these hills they watched atten- 
tively the execution of Gencral von Moltke’s plan, the 
aim of which was to hem in the French round Sedan, 
and to prevent any attempt to retreat on Méziéres, - 

The battle was then raging in all its fury, and both 
sides fought heroically. On taking the chief command, 


General de Wimpffen, judging that it was impossible to 


effect the retreat on Méziéres in broad daylight with an 
army already exhausted by previous battles and forced 
marches, had abandoned this latter part of MacMahon’s 
plan, thus completing the ruin of our army. 

At three o'clock the troops of the 7th corps, posted 
near the wood of Garenne and the farm of the same 
name, were being exposed to a murderous fire; the 
Prussian shells decimated their ranks, and their position 
was untenable. Three separate times General Douay 
endeavoured to set his batteries in position to answer the 
Prussian artillery, but each time they were dismounted 
in less than ten minutes. A retreat on the right of Illy 
also became impossible in consequence of the superior 
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forces of the Prussians, who continued their turning 
movement under cover of ten batteries of artillery esta- 
blished on the plateau. : 

For an instant the 12th corps was more fortunate on 
the left wing. The two divisions of marine-infantry, 
commanded by General Martin des Pallitres, accom- 
plished prodigies of valour. General de Wimpffen sent 
some reinforcements to the 12th corps, for he thought 
that by means of a vigorous attack he might relieve the 
right wing, throw the enemy back on the Meuse, and 
open a road towards Carignan and Montmédy. 

This movement was executed with lightning-like 
rapidity by Gencral des Palli¢res, who, at the head of his 
marine-infantry, overthrew the foremost columns of the 
enemy. Unfortunately, this movement was not sup- 
ported by the Ist and 7th corps, who had just 
retreated under the protection of the cannon of Sedan ; 
and General Lebrun found it impossible to co-operate in 
a manceuvre which might have saved the greater part of 
the French army. 

The Germans continued to advance, doubling round 
both wings of the French army. They were alrcady at 
Givonne and La Chapelle, and several of their columns 
had even reached Balan and Torcy. The centre of the 
French army, driven back upon Scdan, made sortie 
after sortie under the protection of the guns of the 
fortress; but General de Wimpffen had lost the last 
chance of executing a retreat with his army, 

In the midst of this conflict, a regiment of Prussian 
dragoons was completely destroyed by a battery of 
mitrailleuses, at the very moment when a French brigade 
was crushed by the German artillery. 

The French cavalry took a glorious part in the battle. 
For several hours, a division composed of the Ist. and 
2nd regiments of cuirassiers, and the 2nd and 3rd regi- 
ments of Chasseurs d'Afrique, commanded by General 
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Margueritte, had been stationed and left under the fire 
of Prussian artillery. Exasperated at its own inaction, 
this division had several times attempted to charge the 
enemy, notwithstanding the order of its chiefs. General 
Margueritte, taking upon himself all the responsibility, 
and preferring the probability of death in the mé/ée to a 
useless state of inaction, suddenly gave the order to 
charge “at full gallop.” This order was instantly re- - 
peated by all the commanders of corps, and immediately 
Commandant d’Alincourt with the Ist cuirassiers, and 
Colanel de Gallifet with the 2nd chasseurs. led their 
terrible columns to a certain death, as they rushed like 
a torrent on the German legions. Like the famous 
charge at Balaclava, it was a daring but a dangerous 
movenient, A perfect hail of shells and bullets, and a 
wall of bayonets, were opposed to the terrific shock of 
this attack. The artillery and infantry were mingled in 
confusion among the horses, and prostrate men were 
trodden under foot. A regiment of Germans threw 
down their arms at the approach of this hurricane, and 
asked to surrender; but the heroes of this sublime 
charge had not time to stop. They forced their way 
into the midst of the Prussian columns with unexampled 
rashness, and succeeded in reaching a ravine where, under 
the fire of the hostile artillery, they met a glorious death. 

General Margueritte was severely wounded by a 
splinter of a shell, and died a few hours afterwards, 
The valiant officers, after accomplishing a glorious and 
chivalrous action worthy of past times, fell bravely in 
the midst of their soldiers. Colonel Galiffet and a 
hundred men of his magnificent regiment, were the only 
ones who succeeded in cutting a passage through the 
Prussian lines, 

At four o'clock the army was completely beaten, and 
driven back to Sedan. The defeat was complete. The 
Emperor had been since the morning in the thick of the 
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fire, encouraging the troops by his example, and braving 
every peril. After having proceeded to the village of - 
Balan, mounted the hills of La Moncelle, and crossed the 
ravine of Givonne, in the midst of the continual explosion 
of projectiles, Napoleon III. marched at the head of a 
column of attack, For several hours he was exposed to 
the very greatest danger, and, in my capacity of eye- 
withess, I am able to guarantee the authenticity of the 
facts. A hail of shot and shell fell around the Emperor, 
who gloriously maintained the reputation for bravery 
that he had gained in the earlier years of his life. 

At the entreaty of his staff, and failing to find the 
glorious death which he sought, the Empcror retirede 
into the fortress to hold a conference with Marshal Mac- 
Mahon; but the stores of ammunition began to fail, and 
the position became more and more desperate. ° 

Then there commenced a complete rout across the 
forest of the Ardennes, and the woods which bordered 
the Belgian territory. General de Sartinnes’ brigade, 
fighting up to the last, had been entirely cut off from its 
army-corps, and was captured after suffering considerable 
loss. 

It was a moment of indescribable confusion. Officers 
of all ranks—gencrals, colonels, and captains—were 
hemmed in pell-mell with the soldiers, and. the Prussian 
batteries of artillery, pointed on these compact masses, 
continued their work of destruction. 

The left wing of the French army, cut off from its 
centre and mowed down by the fire of the ‘Prussian 
artillery, dispersed in every direction, and quitting their 
ranks threw themselves in confusion into the forests, 
Detachments of Prussian cavalry were sent in pursuit of 
them, and the number of killed, wounded, and prisoners 
in this last affair was immense. Many thousands of men 
were destroyed during these tw@ hours, and more than 
8000 prisoners fell into the hands of the enemy. 
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The loss of the Prussians amounted to 18,000 men 
killed or wounded. At half-past five the noise of the 
cannonade had ceased, and the white flag was floating 

‘ over the citadel of Sedan. The great day of humiliation 
for France was approaching. But before entering upén 
the account of that important event, which will be 
remarkable as one of the greatest catastrophes in the 

* military history of France, I must say a few words as 
to the massacre of Bazcilles. x 

Since morning this village had been between the fire 
of two armies. The first spark which set light to the 


conflagration may have been directed either by the. 


ef tench artillery, or by the German cannon ; but towards 
evening the Bavarians completed the destruction of the 
village. Nevertheless, up to the present time, it has not 
yet been.clearly proved that the excesses of which the 
Germans are accused were committed with a revengeful 
intent, and that they possessed the character which was 
attributed to them by certain newspaper correspondents, 


¥ 


who did not arrive on the field of battle until five or six - 


days after the action. : 

* My own impression, de visu, on the day after the 
battle of the tst of September, was that the unfortunate 
inhabitants had been fatally entangled in the midst of 
the conflict, too late for them to quit the village and thus 
escape a certain death. 

For several hours Bazeilles was the central point of the 
struggle, and the possession of this village being dis- 
puted with incredible obstinacy, the poor villagers were 
buried, together with soldiers of both armies, under 
the ruins of their own dwellings. There is no doubt 
that light w#l someday be thrown on the incidents 

~which then took place; but be that as it may, the 
‘destruction of this village and its 2000 inhabitants will 
always be quoted as a gad instance of the calamitics of 
war, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CAPITULATION OF SEDAN—THE FieLp oF BATTLE--THE PRISONERS 
or WaR—ATTACK ON MonrMépy. 


By a curious coincidence it was a Frenchman who an- 
nounced in England the news of the great disaster of 
Sedan. Thanks to a combination of fortunate circum- 
stances, and owing also to the arrangements I made, I 

had been enabled to be present at the battles of the last 
4 three days, and even during the actions themselves I 
* was able from time to time to send couriers carrying my 
letters and telegrams addressed to The Standard news- 
paper. 

After passing the night in the forests of the Ardennes, 
in the midst of disbanded soldiers, I was informed in the 
morning of the capitulation of Sedan, the surrender of 
_ the Emperor and of 80,000 men of MacMahon's army. 

The immensity of this catastrophe completely upset 
all my faculties. For more than an hour I was plunged 
into a state of complete mental prostration, and was 
crushed beneath the weight of the disasters of my 
country. I myself had borne arms, and the recollection 
of ntimerous generations of soldiers who had immor- 
talized the French flag in all the countries of the uni- 
verse presented itself to my mind. I thought on the 
vast military power which France possessed for so many 
centuries, a power whicl had just been annihilated in a 
moment; I thought on our noble French nation, so 
renowned for its bravery, the prestige of which had just 
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Deplorable, but. been suddenly destroyed by this disgraceful, 
not disgraceful. capitulation; and all these thoughts passed’ 
through my mind and filled my heart with a profound 
sadness. But it was an accomplished fact ard an irre- 
parable misfortune, and it was necessary to think on the 
future. 

On the evening of the great battle which was to bring 
about so fatal a result Count Bismarck, in the name of 
the King of Prussia, entered into negotiations with 
General Wimpften and the general staff of MacMahon’s 
army. The aim of these negotiations was to discuss the 
conditions of the surrender of the army. 

General Ducrot and General Wimpffen himself were 
That is wrong; Completely opposed to any capitulation, but 
General Ducrot the decision of the majority of the French 
frst to declare council of war prevailed. They brought 
See ee ae forward the want of ammunition and of 
sible, food, and the usclessness of sacrificing 
thousands of soldiers in trying to make a way through 
the German columns, the forces of which were three times 
as great as those of the French troops. 

Gencral von Moltke had declared that the assault 
would commence at daybreak if the capitulation was not 
concluded, and, taking as the basis of the latter the dis- 
arming of the French troops, he declared that no other 
condition would be accepted. 

At ‘General de Wimpffen’s request the meeting was 
adjourned till the next day, and at six o'clock the 
Emperor, accompanied by Generals Reille, de Castelnau, 
de la Moskowa, Pajol, and Waubert de Genlis, pro- 
ceeded to Vendresse, where the head-quar- 
ters of the King of Prussia were situated. 
Near Donchéry he met Count Bismarck. Napoleon 
and the Chancellor of the German Confederation both 
alighted from their carriages, and entered a small deserted 
cottage, and there, in a little room on the ground-floor, 


Donchéry. 
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the only furniture of which was a table and two chairs, 
they had an interview which lasted nearly an hour. 

The Emperor did all he could to obtain better terms 
of capitulation for the army ; but Count Bismarck called 
attention to the fact that this question would form a part 
of the military arrangements, and that it could not be 
discussed except by Generals de Wimpffen and von 
Moltke. i 

As a prisoner of war the Empcror refused to negotiate 
as to any question relative to peace. He then left, with 
the Count and an escort of white cuirassiers, for the 
Chatcau de Bellevue, near Frenois, where an interview 
with the King of Prussia had been arranged. 

During this time General de Wimpffen had arrived at 
von Moltke’s head-quarters; the conditions of the 
capitulation, which had been interrupted during the 
night, were discussed anew, and the following instrument 
was definitively accepted and signed :— 

“ Sedan, September 2nd, 

“Between the Chief of the Staff of his Majesty King 
William, Commander-in-Chief of the German armies, 
and the General, Commander-in-Chief of the French 
armies, both acting in virtue of the full’ powers of their 
Majesties the King of Prussia and the Emperor of the 
French, the following articles have been concluded :— 

“Art. 1—The French army under the command of 
General de Wimpffen, at present hemmed in by superior 
forces round Sedan, are prisoners of war. 

“Art. 2—In consideration of the valorous defence 
made by this army an exemption is made in favour of 
all the generals and officers, and of all the superior em- 
ployés taking rank as officers in the ‘Annuaire Militaire; 
who are willing to give their parole in writing neither to 
take up arms against Germany, nor to act in any way 
against the latter nation down to the end of the present 
war. The officers and emp/oycs accepting these condi- 
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tions may take away the arms and effects which belong 
to them personally. 

“ Art. 3.—All the other arms and war-material, con- 
sisting of flags, eagles, cannon, horses, warlike stores, 
military trains, &c., shall be immediately delivered over 
to the German delegate by a military commission ap- 
pointed by the commander-in-chief, 

“Art. 4.—The town of Sedan shall be given up in its 
present state not later than the evening of the 2nd of 
September, and shall be placed at the disposal of the 
King of Prussia. 

“ Art. §.—The officers, who shall not be willing to sign 
the engagement stipulated for in Art. 2, shall be conducted 
with their regiments to the place of their destination, in 
military order, 3 

“This measure will commence on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember and terminate on the 3rd. The soldiers will be 
taken along the Meuse to Yzes and placed in the hands 
of the German delegate by their officers, who will then 
give up their commands to their sub-officers ; military 
Surgeons, without exception, will remain in the rear of 
the trains to take care of the wounded. 

(Signed) “DE WIMPFFEN, 
“Von MOLTKE,” 


The attitude of General de Wimpffen and the other: 
generals was calm and dignified, and it was not without 
hesitation that they consented to sign the disgrace of 
General Wimpf- the French arms. Gencral Ducrot alone 
sie tiny chee refused obstinately to sign any kind of 
general officers capitulation. Mor only did he spurn these 
fevcae Beis conditions, but he also loudly expressed his 
capitulation. gon tempt Sor those who accepted them. 

General Ducrot acted as chief of the staff to Marshal 
MacMahon. In the morning, after the Marshal was 


wounded, he assumed the gencral command, and the 
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confidence of the army was not thereby weakened. The 
latter knew that General Ducrot was the Marshal's right 
arm, and that all the Marshal's plans were faithfully 
executed by him, and also that he was the only general 
who could replace his chief at so critical a moment. 

It may be boldly affirmed that if General Ducrot had 
retained the command of the army the capitulation of 
Sedan would not have taken place. But a fatal order 
of the Emperor, advised probably by those In the condition 
around him, was sent two hours after Mac- Re 
Mahon had fallen, directing General Du-_ no general 
crot to hand over the command-in-chief ae bh 
to Gencral de Wimpffen, unquestionably a catastrophe. 


man of great merit, who, however, laboured dae 
under the disadvantage of having landed ™Y order 
from Africa only forty-eight hours before, and of 
being unknown to the army and utterly unacquainted 
with MacMahon’s plans. Thus it was that unfor- 
tunate circumstances fatally impelled the French to 
their destruction; but a final decision has yet to be 
passed on this frightful catastrophe. History will clear 
up all these details, and those who are guilty will have 
a terrible account to render to posterity. The san- 
guinary episode of Sedan, the capitulation, and the sur- 
render of the Emperor, will form the subject of one of 
the most moving dramas in the history of nations. The 
tactics of MacMahon will be discussed, and the strate- 
gical plan of this campaign will be severely condemned, 
at least so far as regards its execution. 

These plans were based on false calculations. Mac- 
Mahon’s army had left Chalons at a favourable moment. 
From the day when the Marshal quitted the camp at 
Mourmelon up to the moment when his first engage- 
ment with the Prussians took place, he had mere time 
than was necessary for him to cross the Meuse before 
the attack of the Prince of Prussia. 
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But it appears that the greater part of his troops, with 
the exception of 60,000 men, was composed of young 
soldiers who had been only recently called into service, 
and were not in a condition to endure long marches. 
We must add to these considerations the deficiency of 
provisions, the demoralization of those troops which had 
fought at Wissembourg, and the immense trains which 
always accompanied the French armies, 

All these causes of delay ought to have been calcu- 
lated upon by the general commanding-in-chicf before 
embarking with his army in so dangerous a course of 
action, in which he might be attacked both in front 
and in flank by an enemy much his superior in num- 
bers, and compelled to join battle on ground where, in 
case of defeat, any retreat was difficult if not impossible. 

The rapid march of the Prince of Prussia, the advance 
of the Prince of Saxony, the movements of the Marshal, 
thwarted as they probably were by circumstances beyond 
the control of his will, and the culpable carelessness of 
Gencral de Failly, who allowed himself to bé surprised 
by the enemy at Beaumont, are certainly facts which 
may be appcaled to in favour of the bold plan conceived 
by the French strategists; but, as I again repeat, the 
authors of this plan will some day have to render to 
France a strict account for the unskilfulness with which 
they carried it out. 

The officers of the French army were absolutely 
stupefied when they Icarnt the news of the capitulation. 
They had not been consulted, and their anger was in- 
describable. The greater parteof them refused to sign 
Discipline did this dishonourable instrument. The co- 
not leavethem Jonels hastened to burn the flags and 
the option be- ‘ : ‘ 
tween signing eagles of their regiments; the soldiers 
and not signing. cast into the Meuse their chassepots, their 
swords and ammunition; and the artillerymen also 
threw into the river their cannon and their mitraillcuses, 
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so that they might not fall into the power of the 
enemy. 

Many a brave heart which had never shrunk back 
before the enemy was reduced to despair under the 
weight of so many misfortunes. The remains of the 
Ist regiment of zouaves, the chasseurs d’Afrique, and 
the marine infantry cut their way through the columns 
of the enemy, and, by a supreme effort which cost most 
of them their lives, succecded in escaping from the 
captivity that awaited them. 

When any one lives in a constant state of excite- 
ment it is not possible to enjoy a moment of repose ; 
the need of moving about, of being useful to somebody, 
and of doing one’s duty, keeps us constantly in suspense 
and confers upon us a strength which is really an anomaly 

~in the human organization. 

Although extremely depressed by fatigue and emotion, 
afflicted by the disasters which had fallen on my country, 
and my mind still disturbed by the miseries which-I had 
witnessed during the last few days, it was no longer 
possible for me to remain quiet and to continue in a 
state of inaction. 

I therefore procecded to Bouillon, where these events 
were already known. An hour after I left for the village 
of La Chapelle, situate between Bouillon and Sedan; 
thence I went to Douzy, which had been the centre of 
the great battle of the Thursday before. I was anxigus 
to again examine this ficld of battle, of which I had only 
obtained a glance amidst the cannonade and the car- 
nage. I wanted also to make sure that the fatal results 
had not been exaggerated in my idcas, and were such 
as Thad figured to myself. 

Knowing that La Chapelle and all the country round 
Sedan and Carignan were entirely occupied by the vic- 
torious enemy, the only way of making my way thither 
was to place myself under a ncutral flag, and to follow 
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some Belgians who had consented to accompany me. 
I therefore adopted the manners of an honest citizen of 
this happy little country, and under the immediate protec- 
tion and influence of the perfect regularity of my friends’ 
papers, I made an excursion round the lines of my country’s 
enemies, from whom I reccived the kindest welcome. 

On arriving at La Chapelle, we had to retrace our 
steps in the direction of Florenville in order to reach 
Douzy. La Chapelle was occupied by a Prussian ad- 
vanced-guard commanded bya colonel, who explained to 
us with the utmost politeness that in proceeding to Douzy 
by this road it would be necessary to cross the Prussian 
camp, and that it was out of his power to grant us permis- 
sion to do this, but that we could go thither by another 
route by obtaining a pass from the Prince of Prussia. 

In consequence, it was late in the evening when we 
reached Douzy. After passing in front of a few sen- 
tinels, we were conducted to a colonel of the staff, who 
accompanied us to several places, but always outside 
the camp, This gentleman, who was a Bavarian field- 
officer, spoke French very fluently, and for half an hour 
we had a most intcresting conversation with him. But 
neither he nor the soldiers whom we met manifested the 
slightest undue elation at their victories. To the various 
questions we addressed to them they made the simple 
reply, “The Emperor has surrendered; it is a fait 
accompli, and MacMahon is dangerously wounded.” At 
a little distance off we saw, in the middle of a group of 
officers, the Prince of Saxony and Count von Bismarck, 
the son of the great statesman. The Prince of Prussia 
was encamped some miles away. 

A sad spectacle lay spread before our eyes; the ground 
was still covered with dead men there had not been 
time to bury, and wounded who were receiving the 
attention of the medical officers of the ambulances, A 
group of French officers, disarmed and prisoners on 
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parole, were sadly walking about the camps. About 
twelve thousand French had been taken prisoners . in 
the last affair, the greater part of whom were slightly 
wounded, One of them said to me, “We were sur- 
rounded on all sides,” and he accompanied his words 
with a gesture of despair. 

A But the Prussian soldiers, who looked well although 
".; they appeared fatigued, gathered round us and offered 
us some wine, of which they seemed to have abundance. 
I thought of my host at the railway station at Carignan, 
who had told me how his cellars had been pillaged, and 
how thé Prince of Saxony had interfered by threatening 
to have the robbers shot. 

We received permission to go farther on to the field 
of battle, but the general appearance of things was not 
calculated to give an agreeable character to our walk. 
The ground was covered with corpses; in the midst of 
which might be seen, confusedly mingled, broken mus- 
kets, bayonets, knapsacks, uniforms, sabres, and, swords, 
There Jay an artillery-waggon, with its horses killed ; 
close to the body of a Prussian captain was stretched 
out a French chasseur. Blood, blood everywhere | 
Farther on we saw a zouave with his chest torn open 
and his arms shot off. Farther on still, a deep pit had 
been dug to reccive the mortal remains of these poor 
victims of war. We hastened to quit the scene of these 
horrors. . 

In the woods which cross the Belgian frontier we saw 
some wounded men who had succeeded in escaping from 
the field of battle, and had been succoured by the cha- 
ritable inhabitants and the American and English 
ambulances. A few hours afterwards, we met a cart 
filled with unhappy soldiers, dangerously wounded, and 
stretched out on straw; blood was trickling from the 
vehicle and left its traces along the road. But we have 
had enough of these horrible descriptions, 
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Prisoners continued to arrive in the different towns 
of Belgium, zouaves, Turcos, chasseurs, artillery, cavalry, 
troops of the line, &c., all in the most deplorable con- 
dition, with their clothes torn and their feet soiled with 
mud and blood; they were worn-out with fatigue, and 
many of them were so weakened by their wounds that 
they could scarcely stand upright. 

The greatest part of these fugitives belonged to de 
Failly’s corps, which had been partially annihilated on 
the Tuesday, and entirely cut off from the left wing. 

A great number of Prussian prisoners also arrived in 
Belgium ; all, both German and French, were’ treated 
with the greatcst cordiality by the Belgian officers. 
They were at first sent to Namur; from thence the 
Prussians were sent to Bruges and the French to 
Beverloo. 

Both officers and soldicrs were unanimous in pitying 
the fate of the Empcror. They blamed the persons who 
surrounded him, and the incapacity of his generals, to 
whom they attributed the real causes of the disasters 
which had fallen upon the French army. Never, perhaps 
were the words of Napoleon I. so well verified -—‘It 
would be better,” he said, ‘‘to have a flock of sheep com- 
manded by lions, than a flock of lions commanded by 
sheep.” It is not enough to have legions of brave and 
hercic soldiers, full of devotion and ready for every 
Sacrifice ; it is also absolutely necessary that these soldiers 
should be commanded by experienced and capable men, 
They were com- and not by mere drawing-room generals, 
manded by ge- The French army is not devoid of com- 


nerals who had ; 
proved their ca- manders of merit. Bazaine, MacMahon, 
pacity in Aftica, wt D Bourbaki 

the Crimea, and Canrobert, Ducrot, Bourbaki, and nume- 
in Italy. rous officers of lower rank, possessed all 
the requisite qualities ; but they came when all the faults 
were committed, when the position of things was com- 


promised, and when two decisive blows had been already 
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dealt at the very outset of the campaign. My opinion 
on this subject-has not altered. On the roth of August 
I wrote from Metz, “In my opinion—and it is also the 
opinion of people highly placed in official circles—the 
German Empire is a fact, and no French victory can 
Prevent its accomplishment.” My estimation of the 
state of things was correct; for we must not conceal 
from ourselves that the tendency of the German and 
Protestant races is to subjugate the Latin and Catholic 
races, The existence of France, which stood at the head 
of the great Latin peoples and has been for centuries the 
centre of civilization, is at the present day seriously 
menaccd, and the influence which she has exercised for 
ages over all other nations tends more and more to pass 
away to Germany, her rival. 

I passed through Montméddy at the very time when 
the little fortress was’ being attacked by the Prussians. 
After the great battles which I had witnessed at the 
commencement of the campaign, the siege of a little 
town like Montmédy appeared to be an action of only 
secondary interest ; not that the Prussian batteries which 
were dismantling the walls of the town were to be 
despised; they were, on the contrary, of great power ; 
they were seven in number, and I perccived half-a-dozen 
more in the distance, with a corps of at least 6000 men. 
Their fire was well directed, but cautious. The batteries 
were protected by the undulations of the ground, and 
the guns of the fortress answering them resolutely, 
obliged the enemy at different times to change their 
plan of attack. 

The Prussians aimed their shells principally at the 
roofs of the houses, with the evident intention of setting 
the town on fire. This end had been partially attained ; 
but the population of Montmédy, commanded by a 
retired captain, and by the sous-préfet, an ex-lieutenant 
of the Imperial navy, were not willing to surrender. At 

Ji2: 
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the moment of my arrival the Prussian batteries had 
retired out of reach of the fortress. The soldiers were 
taking some food ; and to sce the horses grazing quietly 
round the camp, and the officers walking about amongst 
the groups of soldiers, one would have thought that they 
were resting on a mere field of manccuvres, As for me, 
whose brain was still occupied with the horrible carnage 
of the late battles and the gigantic efforts of the van- 
quished, I looked upon this little affair with a kind of 
relief. I was not separated from the fortress and the 
enemy bya distance of more than a mile and a half, and 
my movements were completely unfettered. 

It will be asked, perhaps, with what aim the Prussians 
threw away valuable time in attacking Montmédy. This 
attack might appear useless in the then present state of 
things, but when it is known that within the walls of this 
fortress were accumulated immense stores of provisions, 
which had been sent there to await the arrival of Mac- 
Mahon’s army, the importance of the place will be easily 
understood. In the existing condition of the Prussians, 
it would have been for them an important capture ; 
nevertheless, in the evening the German troops re- 
tired, and the siege of the little fortress was in conse- 
quence raised. 

The next day I entered Montmédy to judge for 
myself as to the ravages caused by the bombardment, 
and to obtain information from the defenders themselves, 
who had so courageously resisted the enemy, swearing 
never to surrender. 

For six hours a violent fire had been aimed 
against the town, at the rate of six shots a minute, 
the fortress replying with seven shots during the same 
space of time. The Prussian shells were all aimed 
at the buildings inside the walls, the design of the 
enemy evidently being to set fire to the town and 
thus obtain a speedy capitulation. The courts: 
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justice and several houses were entirely burnt down, 
but the church, although pierced by shot and shell, 
was still standing, and the provisions that were stored 
in the place were still in good condition. At noon the 
Prussians temporarily ceased firing, and sent in an 
order to capitulate. The commandant peremptorily 
refused, saying that he had made up his mind to 
blow up the place sooner than surrender, Which however 

Too much praise can scarcely be awarded {4 not prevent 
to this brave commandant,who wasa retired surrendering. 
captain of cavalry, named Reboul. His second in com- 
mand, named Loiarec, was a captain of artillery in the 
garde mobile and an ex-commander in the mercantile 
marine; he was equally determined, and gave proofs of 
the greatest skill in pointing the heavy guns. A just 
tribute of praise must also be paid to the garde mobile, 
who faithfully carried out the orders of the commandants, 
and to the garrison of Montmédy, who have deserved 
well of their country. 


-END OF THE ANNOTATED WORK. 


re 
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CHAPTBR VIL a 
: CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


DEEPLY affected by the high mark of distinction and 
confidence that I had just received, I hastened to publish 
ia * a second edition of my work, endeavouring to re-establish 
“s°*facts in all their accuracy and in harmony with the 
. ‘3 annotations of the Emperor, : 
; Maintaining the Spirit of impartiality which the press — 
and the public have been kind enough to recognize in 
~~ ‘My writings, I allowed the Criticism to hold good when I 
thought it just, and took care to ‘repeat the fact that I 
~ shad previously established in nly correspondencesin The 3 
i" Standard—namely, that the Emperor had exposed him-! 
* * felf to every danger, and that, during the battle, he had, | 
* | kept his position, sometimes on horseback and sometimes 
© on foot in the midst-of the thickest 6£ the fire—shells 
— if “falling round him like hail, and officers of his suité”drop- 
ke S ping at. his sidgf whilst the sovereign, ever impassive, 
* ‘«seemed with composure and™courage. td” foresee the 
> frightful reality. - 
Some have taken’a delight ‘th Propagating ca’ in 


and taunts as to the conduct of the Emperor; Sy 
evidence Of General Pajol, and of officers 6f all brancl es 
of the servicé who had’ seen for themselves, will ah 
supplemented by the official Feportof the Prussiangtaff, 
and the grand figure of the Emperor af Sedan will be 


handed down to posterity just as it has been so well 


represented by the brush of Olivier Pichat, the,celebrated 
painter. = 
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Btepivesed ‘exactly the position of the Emperor at the 


_attack on Bazéilles’ -it ‘is, an ‘affecting homage paid to 
‘truth, and the work of. the* courageous artist gives a 
definitive reply to all these calumnies and to the false 
reports systematically. propagated by the men of the 4th 
“of ‘September. 

In annotating my work Napoleon III. had at heart 


» the re-establishment of the truth on several points; but 


_ and it isa matter well worthy of remark—those pas- 
sages which attack the Sovereign personally were left 
untouched, and the Emperor, whilst showing himself full 
of indulgence for others, did not desire to alter anything 
in the not very kindly observations made about him; 
however erroneous they might be. 

He showed himself just the same mai as ever, at all 


_ times ready to pardon and excuse the faults of his friends, 


but remaining dignified, impassive, and always great, i 


the presence of acts of injustice which were personal to 3 


« himself. 


_END OF THE FIRST PART. 


SECOND PART. 


THE EMPEROR’S BOOK. 


INTRODUCTION. 


NAPOLEON III. when in exile, lost nothing of the 
extraordinary energy which had always distinguished 
him ; and although the malady which threatened him 
had made deep inroads, and his physical sufferings 
were sometimes intolerable, the moral force which he 
derived from his great soul caused him to endure 
extraordinary agonies with resignation and without 
complaint. 
The ingratitude of men, and the insults that were 
heaped on him in France, added still further to the 
’ pitterness of the past; but he retained his self-mastery, 
and preserved in appearance great serenity of mind, and 
that composure which constituted his best strength, 
Whilst, in France, Bonapartist conspiracies were being 
everywhere talked about, whilst secret agents of the 
government were watching the approaches of Camden 
Place, and spies were creeping even into the imperial 
residence, the Emperor gave strict orders to his friends 
to remain quiet, and, restraining themselves, not to 
hinder the efforts of M. Thiers in anything whatever. 
His liberal and generous mind took pleasure in render- 
ing justice to his enemies, even the most cruel of them, 
and retaliation and rancour were alike unknown to him ; 
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the object which he set above everything was the hap- 
piness of his country. Thus, in his continual solicitude, 
he was always at work, and deeply examined every 
question ; when he thought he had found a solution, 
he gave it publicity, without any regard for his own 
interest. 

In the month of January, 1872, the mind of Napoleon 
III. was much occupied by the precarious position in 
which France was placed by the incessantly renewed 
threats of resignation made by M. Thiers; he severely 
censured the latter for making the country endure such 
violent shocks in the midst of a provisional state which 
every one was interested in preserving. 

“ After the disasters which have befallen France,” he 
said one day to me, “ it is indispensable that she should 
have a chief to direct and to organize her. M. Thiers 
is perhaps the only man who, in consequence of the re- 
volution and other events, is independent of all parties ; 
he has made for himself an exceptional position, and, in 
one word, he is become the man of the situation. Thus, 
from the very beginning, he found his place marked out 
for him in the councils of the nation; and the National 
Assembly has not been long in conferring upon him the 
attributes of a sovercign. But, in virtue of this new com- 
pact, it is evident that, in the idea of the deputies, the 
title and functions of President of the Republic were 
conferred upon him in order to establish the constitu- 
tional principle, and to render him independent of 
responsible ministers, who would alone be in action 
when contradictory debates were raised on questions of 
principle. . 

“ There might be a change of ministers, but still there 
would be a head to govern and an arm to direct, up to 
the moment when the time had come to appeal to the 
nation. That is the reason why the Assembly has acted 
logically in nominating a chief who can guard against 
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the dangers of the provisional state ; but that also is the 
reason why M. Thiers is in fault for not having been 
willing to keep within the limits of the part that he has 
accepted.” 

I carefully collected the wise and patriotic reflections 
which the Emperor was good enough to communicate 
to me; and impressed by these elevated thoughts, I set 
to work to develope them in the Chronique Européenne, 
a newspaper I was publishing in London. 

For several months I worked nearly every day with 
the Emperor, who was writing a book upon the military 
forces of France, and the campaign of 1870. 

The aim of this work was, in the Emperor’s idea, 
firstly, to reply to the statement made by M. Thiers in 
his message, that the Second Empire had neglected the 
army, and had been unable either to organize or to em- 
ploy the military resources of France ; and, secondly, to 
re-establish, by official proofs, the truth as to the facts, 
The work was divided into two portions, one treating 
of the military forces, the other containing a succinct 
and official epitome of the campaign down to the capi- 
tulation of Sedan. 

The whole of the work was written by the Emperor’s 
hand, as will be seen by the letters and annotations I 
publish above ; and my part of the task was limited to 
correcting the proofs and superintending the publicatiom 
of the work. It was finished about the end of January ; 
but following the advice of certain influential per- 
sonages, the Emperor one day announced to me that 
for the time he had given up the idea of publishing 
this work. 

A few months later, at the time of the discussion in 
the Assembly of the new army law, his Majesty in- 
structed me to make a few changes, and to have that 
portion of the work which dealt with the military 
forees printed as a pamphlet; after having revised the 
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whole, and added an appendix, the Emperor ordered 
me to give it publicity, and to sign it with my own 
name. ° 

This pamphlet, published by M. Amyot in the month 
of May last, has made noise enough to render further 
mention unnecessary ; and among English journalists, 
as well as in the French press, it was perfectly well 
known, and also written, that the signature of the Count. 
de la Chapelle concealed the name of the real author— 
the Emperor Napoleon IIT. . 

“ At some future day you will publish the whole,” said 
the Emperor to me; “and my poor work will thus see 
the light in its entirety.” I have therefore piously pre- 
served the Emperor’s work, waiting for the time, the 
opportunity, and, above all, the order, to bring it out. 
Alas! I was very far from suspecting that a catastrophe 
was so close at hand, and that it would not be until after 
the death of the Emperor that I should have to fulfil the 
duty which his will had imposed upon me. 

It is, so to speak, a posthumous work, in which the 
august Sovereign has displayed all the vigour of his 
remarkable talefits, and the man of genius traces out 
with simplicity some grand conceptions ; in which, also, 
he has sadly avowed how he had been deceived, 
whilst at the same time, he endeavours to excuse the 
guilty. 

What Napoleon III. says of the capitulation of Sedan 
is sublime in its grandeur and resignation. But com- 
ments are useless; I reproduce, phrase by phrase and 
word by word, the manuscript of the Emperor, just as 
it was printed under my direction in January, 1872, 
and was intended to appear. 

The first portion contains, therefore, the “ Military 
Forces of France ;” the second, the “ History and Plan 
of the Campaign of 1870,” down to the Capitulation of 
Sedan, 
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PREFACE. 


Wirt CorRECTIONS OF SENTENCES AND WoRDS IN THE EMPEROR’S 


HANDWRITING. (See APPENDIX.) 


IN order to estimate impartially the causes of the 
disasters which have overwhelmed France, it is necessary 
to study carefully the various phases through which our 
military organization has passed. For this purpose, it 
is important to publish all the official documents which 
may enlighten public opinion. We now give those we 
have been able to procure, and they possess a real his- 
torical interest. By setting forth the real state of the 
military forces for 1870, and the efforts made to augment 
them ; by making known the numerous resources which 
France possessed ; by calling to mind the illusions that 
were entertained by some most competent men as to the 
promptitude with which it was possible to pass from 
a peace-footing to a war-footing, it will be convincingly 
shown, that the especial need was ncither men, ror 
horses, nor war-material, nor supplies of provisions, but 
an organization which would have allowed of all these 
elements being opportunely brought together on the 
spot where they were to be employed. 

Without disregarding the faults which may have been 
committed, the principal cause of our reverses is that, on 
the 6th of August, when the German troops made their 
attack at Froschwiller and Spicheren, the French army 
was not ready; for neither its effective forees nor its 
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stores of provisions were at their full‘complement.. -This 
consideration is of the highe&t importance at the time 
when a fresh organization of the piny, is about to. be’ 


discussed. . 
COMTE DE LA CHAPELLE, 


London, May, 1872. 
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THE MILITARY FORCES OF FRANCE 


AND THE 


res 
CAMPAIGN OF 1870, 


CHAPTER I. 
MILITARY STATE OF FRANCE FROM 1852 TO 1867. os a 
> - 


s 

WHEN the Empire was.established by the popular vote 
of December, 1852, one of the opinions most generally 
credited was that the military forces of France corre- 
sponded to the paft that the country might be called 
upon to play in Europe, and that we were in a position 
to resist any foreign Aggression. 

Thirty-seven years ef peace had thoroughly warped 
the minds of the hation, and the easy successes of the 


- African war had given an exaggerated idea of our? 


power. 
During the war with Russia, which took place in 1854, 
the men at f rs head of the Government began to recog- 
nize the insufficiency of our organization for maintaining 
*a great war. The army sent to the Crimea attained by, _ 
the numbers sent in n succession, the sum total “of 200,000 
men; but the Minister of War "experienced the greatest 
difficulty in maintaining at at this level during the siege 
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“of Sebastopol. For three successive years, it was neces- 
io M 4 
- Sary to raise the contingent to 140,000 men, and to take 
: away the best soldiers from all the regiments remaining 


in- France, in order to reinforce those who were engaged 


"in the campaign. 


_ The ordinary means for keeping up the effectives of 
the regiments which are before the enemy consists in 
training the young soldiers in the depéts, and when they 
are sufficiently instructed, sending them to join their 


_ Corps; but to make them capable of rendering any use- 


ful service, it is necessary for them to have passed at 
least six months in the depét, and that only a certain 
proportion of them should be incorporated in the effec- 
tive force of the regiment, so as not to diminish its 
solidity. When no provident organization has béen 
established, so as to give time to the administration to 
train soldiers before sending them on to the army, and 
whén necessity compels that the effective force should 
be filled up with youths imperfectly drilled, nothing but 
a wretched performance is produced. From 1854 to 1856, 
the Minister of War constantly received from General. 


Canrobert, and afterwards from Marshal Pélissier, many. 


urgent despatches, all bearing the same purport. | 
“Tt is indispensable,” they said, “that the gaps in our 
effectives should be filled up; but if you continue to 
send us half-trained boys of twenty, you are spending 
money to no purpose ; they cannot render any good 


‘service and only go to populate our hospitals. What wé ~<_ 


want are grown-men and well-practised soldiers.” 

In the presence of these complaints, which were inces- 
santly renewed, what did the Ministerof War do ?—with 
reluctance, it is true. From every regiment remaining 
in France, he selected a certain number of cld soldiers, + 
and sent them to the Crimea. The campaigning army 
certainly profited by,this; but the measure, although 


dictated by necessity, was a deplgrable ongaalor in order 
‘ 
- 


. 
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to support the numbers of the Crimé@an troops, esprit ae 
corps was destroyed, disorganization was produced ,and~ 
the whole army was weakened, 

The result of the war of 18547went to Prove that the 
military organization of our country did not allow of our 
Maintaining in a state of efficiency out of France an 
army of more than 200,000 mien, sinc® the troops 
remaining at home cBuld no longer -be looked upon as 
anything more than depéts intended to fill up the 
vacancies in the campaigning army. a 

Being’ thus enlightened by experience, and reflecting 
how unjust it was to make the burden of the war weigh 

“upon one generation only, the Emperor, in suddenly 
raising the contingent to 140,000 men, decided,—1 st, 
that the annual contingent should be raised from 80,000 
to 100,000 men ; 2ndly, that in order to create a resetve, 
"a portion: of well-trained men should receive rengw- 
able leave, so as to furnish, when the need arrived, a” 
considerable number of grown men and experienced. __ 
‘soldiers, one 
In 1859, during the Italian war, the men on “renew- 
gable furlough were recalled to service, but they were 
assembled with difficulty ; they fancied themselves en- 
tirely freed from the service, and did not. respond to all 
‘that might justly have been expected of them. . A still 
more grievous disappointment awaited those who had the 
“greatness of the country at heart, when they saw tha 
even with this reserve which it had been ee 
.to call out into active service, the militags—~ 
of France did not allow of her having at 
two great armies on the frontiers, 

Figures Possess a certain eloquence, with which 
false theories must clash ; in 1859, France had v- 
arms 380,000 men and about 150,000 on renewr* 
lough ; the levy of the same year-reached th 

* of 840,000 men. There were only 2106 
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crossed the Alps, and yet all that remained in France 
were not capable of forming an army solid enough to 
resist an invasion on the Rhine. 

This fact, which appears extraordinary and has been 

* disputed, as we shall see farther on, by Marshal Randon, 
is nevertheless easy of explanation. Unless the troops 
of a great country are divided in time of peace into 
army-corps, each having in reserve in its circumscription 
both cadres and trained soldiers, it comes to pass, that, 
in suddenly forming a considerable army, the best men, 
both officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates, 
‘are taken away from every corps; the part that remains 

¥ is perhaps numerous, but is incapable of constituting a 
strong and stable army. 

The examples of these two Wars were calculated to 
call forth serious reflections on the part of the chief of 
the State, and to induce him to seek for means for im- 
Proving our army ; but how many were the difficulties 
that he had to overcome ! The first was to force public 
opinion to admit that which it refused to recogniz@ the 
inferiority of our military organization, . 

Whilst men capable of forming a judgment derived, 
even from our Successes, a conviction of our weakness, 
the public, who saw nothing but the advantages 
obtained and the heavy figures of the budget, was 
disposed to deem that France possessed too large an 

~army, 

ot. since 1854, the cadres of the army had been 

“considerable Proportions; the regiments 
reached the number of 102; the bat- 

- chasseurs had been increased from ten to 

73 4 new regiment of zouaves and a fresh regintent 
“upshooters, natives of Africa, had Just been formed; 
‘y, the imperial guard had received the follow- 
entation :—one regiment of gendarmes, three 
“~renadiers, four regiments of voltigeurs, one 
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regiment of zouaves, one battalion of foot chasseurs, 
six regiments of cavalry, two regiments of artillery, two 
companies of engineers, and one squadron of the military 
train. With regard to organization there had been'‘no 
change ; the law of 1832 still remained the general rule. 

During the years which followed the Peace of Villa- 
franca, many projects of rcform were discussed in the 
councils of the Emperor ; but the Sovereign was speedily 
convinced that neither the different ministers nor the 
Chambers would assist him in gaining acceptance for 
the only principles’ on which the system of the mational 
forces of #®reat country can be firmly based. 

Thus, obligatory service, the augmentation of the 
duration of active duty under the colours, allowing of 

’ the formation of an effective reserve; the definitive and 
lasting settlement, by the Chambers, of the numbers of 
the annual contingent ; the indivisibility of regiments, and 
the creation of permanent army-corps ;—all these were 
questions which the Emperor found himself obliged to 
abandon, Being unable any longer to think of chang- 
ing the established system, he was compelled to confine 
himself to ‘rendering it as little faulty as possible: It 
was, in consequence, decided that, out of the annual 
contingent of 100,000 men, one part should go to recruit 
the active army, and the other should be trained in the 
depéts, for three months the first year, two months the 
second, and one month the third. 

This arrangement, which doubtless was not perfect, 
nevertheless. gave to France at the end of a few years a+ 
reserve of more than 200,000 men equipped and to some 
extent trained. But whilst at the Tuileries one of the 
chief anxieties was’ to establish on broad bases the 
military institutions of France, in the corps /égislatif and 
even in the ministry, ideas of economy and reform had 
regained the upper hand to such a degree that, in 1865, 
the Government found itself compelled to reduce con- 

‘ 1a 
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siderably the cadres of the army. In every-regiment of 
infantry, two companies weré then done away with, and 
the sixth squadron in every regiment of heavy cavalry 
and of cavalry of the line. Two regiments of carabiniers 
of the line were disbanded. The guard was diminished 
by fourteen companies of infantry, representing nearly 
three battalions, by nine squadrons of cavalry, by its 
divisions of engineers, and by four batteries of artillery. 
These inopportune reductions had scarcely been 
carried out, when the rapid successes of Prussia in the 


war against Austria in 1866 came and opened the eyes. 


of all who paid attention to the subject, and shewed 
them the danger that was involved in reducing the army 
for the sake of realizing a saving of only a few millions. 
At the same time, men who just before had manifested 
ultra-pacific views demanded that we should go to war 
with Prussia, at a time when our infantry was not 
armed with quick-shooting, breach-loading guns, when 
our fortresses were not in a state of defence, and when 


our cadres had just been reduced and a part of the army ° 
was engaged out of France. The Ethperor resisted with - 


all his strength the bellicose ideas which had taken pos- 
session of a partion ‘of the public. Would that ‘it had 
been the same in 1870! 

A report spread at this time that the war in Mexico 
had exhausted -our stores of all kinds, and that the 
cause of our pacific attitude in Europe was to be attri- 
buted to this cause. Marshal Randon, then Minister 


\of War, who, however, retired at the commencement.-. 


of 1867, handed to the Emperor, on leaving the Ministry, 


a report which proved how false were the allegations” 


which had ‘been propagated by malevolence, 

By the reproduction of this document, it will be per- 
ceived that, although the Marshal was right in Asserting 
that the Mexican expedition had not diminished our 
stores, still he was decciving himself with fatal delusions 


*s. 
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when he maintains that, both in 1859 and also in 1866, 
the army was ready to’ undertake a great war. We have 
given this report, and it will be read with interest, for it 
shows how the most capable and competent men refused 
to recognize the defects-of our military organization. 


NOTE ON THE STATE OF THE ARMY 
er. IN 1866. 


By MAksHAL RANDON. 


“WHEN the political horizon is serene, and nothing 
appears likely to disturb it, the army is reproached with 
the sacrifices which it imposes on the treasury, and it is 
classed in the category of unproductive expenses ; every 
item in its budget is rigorously discussed, credits the 
most indispensable for its provisioning and remounts are 
meted out with parsimony. 

“But only let a cloud appear, and increasing seem 
thé precufsor of a storm; the scene suddenly changes, 
Those very people who could see nothing in the army 
but an excessive charge on the public property, are the 
very first to turn towards it anxious glances, to seck to 
estimate its real value, and to place under its safeguard 

_ the honour and safety of the country. 

“Tf, during the time of peace, the methodical organi- 
zation of the army had not becn kept up to a sufficient 
degree of efficiency; what would then happen ? 

“There is no doubt that by its patriotism the nation 
would always be inspired with the enthusiasm necessary 
to repel an invasion ; but if the regular army was not 

“ strongly constituted and capable of facing any danger 
coming from without, what weight would be possessed 
in the balance of Europe by a nation which had nothing 
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to throw into it but diplomatic arguments, without being 
able to add, as it should be ableto do, the complement 
of its sword ? 

“The integrity of the territory would be preserved, 

*but the national influence would be lost. 

“Thus the liveliest anxiety of the chief of the adimi- 
nistration of the army has always been to maintain our 
military position at the elevation due to its mission. 

“Does this mean that the army is to be constantly 
ready to plunge unexpectedly into a European struggle ? 
When external conflicts and the unforeseen miscalcula- 
tions of diplomacy bring about crises which baffle all the 
calculations of politics, would it be just, would it be in 
conformity with reason, to demand of an army ona peace 
footing some immediate action which would render it 
responsible for the destiny of the country? And yet, 
do we not see the most competent men, somctimes even 
some of those who share in directing the affairs of the 
state, crying out, ‘We could not do any better, we were 
not ready!’ A very easy excuse, which the public 
accepts without verifying ; an explanation which spreads 
gloom and dismay among the friends of the government, 
and encourages its adversaries, 

“When the ‘Peace of Villafranca suddenly put an end 
to the war of 1850, the reason was, it has been said, that 
we were not in a position cither to continue the Italian 
campaign, or to face the struggle which, might take place 
on the Rhine. 

“When the war broke out between Austria and 
Prussia, we were not ready to take a part in any degree 
defiant. 

“At the present time when Prussia, faithful to the 
instincts of her encroaching ambition, is becoming 
menacing, we are not ready to remind her that since 
Jena we have not had to measure ourselves with her in 
single combat. 
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- “ We are not ready! If that means that, at a day’s 
notice, we could not’ instantaneously throw. upon the 
frontier an army of 400,000 combatants, supplied with 
all the necessary stores and in a position to engage in a 
great war with every chance of success, most assuredly 
we are not ready to meet necessities of this kind. 

“For such enterprises, effective forces, reserves, and 
enormous supplies of stores are required ; what nation is 
there which, in a state of peace, could face such terrible 
risks ? 

“No; an array of force like this is not possible, or at 
all events to arrive at it would need so formidable a 
peace establishment, that the limits of the budget would 
not be able to admit of it in any country whatever. All 
the men who have hitherto presided in France over the 
destinies of the army, have confined themselves to a 
position more restricted’ and more in harmony with our 
financial resources, but still allowing the possibility of 
. a prompt mobilization of the military forces of the 

country. : 

“These forces were ready in 1859, for the cadres 
contained 600,000 men, only 200,000 of whom had 
crossed the Alps. It would assuredly have been possible 
to constitute a new army, if a wise spirit of moderation 
had not put a stop to a war which could no longer pro- 
duce advantages commensurate with its sacrifices, 

“We were ready in 1866, for a report of the Minister 

~ of War proved that, by calling out the reserves, we might 
in one month assemble under the colours 450,000 men, 
the armies of Africa, Mexico, and Rome, being deducted. 

On this occasion too, it was political considerations that 

prevented war. 

The same military position existed last January ; the 
numbers were augmented by the troops returned from 
Rome, and were soon to be increased by those who were 
on their way home from Mexico. Our effective force 
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was then at its normal complement, and, under these 
circumstances, the Government gave a fresh proof of its 
moderation, by preferring an intervention of the great 
powers to bring about a peaceful solution, instead of 
entering upon the chances of a war which could not, fail 
to be a serious one. But the question as to the effective 
force of an army is not the only condition which concerns 
its real value. 

“The constitution of the cadres ; 

“The resources in supplies of stores of all kinds which 
are contained in the magazines and arsenals ; 

“Lastly, the arming of the troops. All these points 
form essential conditions for preparing success in war. 


1. CONSTITUTION OF CADRES. 


“In the cohstitution of cadres it is laid down as an 
axiom, that the good organization of an army consists 
in a system of cadres which allows of passing imme- 
diately from a peace footing to a war footing; to a 
certain extent and for a certain amount of effectives, this 
is accurate, but it is otherwise if it is wished to attain to 
numbers out of proportion with the normal state, the- 
state of peace. ‘ . 

“Thus an army of 300,000 men, deducting non- 
effectives, may well be raised to 500,000, without any 
sensible augmentation of the cadres; but it would not 
be possible without risk to exceed this figure, because 
the tactical units, such as the company, the squadron, 
and the battery, would then present serious difficulties 
as respects the administration and exercising command. 
If at the outset of a campaign the company is raised to 
1§0 men, the squadron to 160 horses and 200 men, and 
the battery to 250 men, the composition of the cadres 
may adapt itself to this increase, but to go beyond it 
would produce serious inconvenience. 

“Now with our present cadres of twenty-two com- 
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panies' in a regiment of infantry, of five or six squadrons 
(according to the branch it belongs to) in a regiment of 
: cavalty, and: of six to twelve batterie$ (according to its 
destination) in a regiment of artillery, and by raising the 
~éffectives to the numbers stated above, we attain the 
amount of 500,000 combatants which has been men- 
tioned ; if to this amount we add that of the organic 
non-effectives and of the depét cadres, we get at the 
general force of 620,000 men which represents our 
present military position. 

“This reasoning applies only to this order of ideas. If 
we admit of an eventual effective force of 800,000 men, 
we then broach the double question of the augmentation 
of both the cadres and also the regiments ; we enter upon 
another coutse of action which calls for mature reflection, 
for whenever a measure of this kind is adopted, it is neces- 
sary to carry forward our thoughts to the time when it 
will be requisite to return to our normal state, that is, to 
suppress all that had been created for temporary circum- 
stances. New formations must be carried out with great 
circumspection, so as not to be compelled some day— 
to-morrow perhaps—to destroy what has just been made, 
and thus to produce in the army, by the. stoppage of 
promotion, a discontent more intense and more durable 
tran the temporary satisfaction caused by the sudden 
exhaustion of the lists for promotion. We have the 
examples of the past before us, and it is prudent to take, 
account of them. 

“Upon the whole, it may be adinitted that a good 
organization of the army is that which is consistént with 
cadres, which can receive, in case of war, double the 
number of effectives in soldiers as compared with the 
peace establishment. In anything beyoftd this pro- 
portion, the duties of command and administration 
would be exercised with considerable difficulty. 


1 The regiments had at this time been reduced by two companies. 
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“Tf, on the contrary, looking forward to the increase 
of the effective force being raised to its utmost limit, it 
is preferred to constitute beforehand cadres which shall _ 
be in proportion to this extreme number of effectives, 
then, so long as peace lasts, the army is, as it were, ert- ~ 
cumbered with officers and sub-officers, who, it may be 
said, are without any useful employment ; instruction, 
from a lack of opportunity for practice, becomes deterio-- 
rated; want of employment gets the upper hand; the mili- 
tary spirit is enfeebled; and, lastly, the recruiting of the 
cadres is imperilled from want of candidates coming for- 
ward ; and the treasury has to sustain enormous charges. 

“T will add, that, supposing it should become neces- 
sary to call out into active service the entire body of men 
bound to serve, it would be right in every case, before 
creating new cadres, to begin by filling up those that 
already exist ; this appears rational, and admits of pro- 
ceeding with more discretion in the formation—always 
so delicate a matter—of new cadres, 

“Those which we possess are sufficient, as was stated 
at the commencement, for calling into active service the 
total effective force that we have at our disposal accord- 
ing to the votes of the last annual contingents. As 
regards this first point, the army was, therefore, always 
in a complete state of preparation. Was the case the 
same as regards the supplies of stores? 


2. SUPPLIES OF STORES. 


“There is no doubt that the storehouses should be 
abundantly supplied with articles of all kinds to be used 
for the clothing of the troops, for their equipment, for 
the ambulances, and other objects dependent on the 
administrati®e department. 

“ These supplies are limited by the legislative credits, 
which declare every year the scale on which they can be 
provided, 
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“ All that concerns the essential points of clothing and 
covering of the feet is a consideration on which it is 
proper to lay much stress. 

“The critical circumstances in which-the war adminis- 
tration stood at the time of the Italian war, in regard to 
insuring a supply of clothing, determined the Minister of 
war to promote the establishment, of great factories, in 
. which the fact of mechanical agency being substituted 
to a great extent for hand-work would afford such 
facility to the making up of work in the manufacture of 
clothing and shoes, that all anxiety on the part of the 
administrative department in the dreaded transition 
from a peace establishment to a war establishment would 
disappear, or, at least, be considerably diminished. 

“The factories of Godillot, by means of their powerful 
organization, have in fact solved this problem by being 
able to produce 4000’ pairs of shoes per day, and to 
make up 50,000 suits of clothing or equipments per 
month. 

“Tt will be sufficient to remind ourselves that, at the 
commencement: of the Italian war, an appeal made in 
every department to the private trade resulted, in the 
space of two months, in only 10,000 pairs of shoes being 
deposited in the warehouses. Similar difficulties occurred 
in the making up of clothing. 

«“ After the statements which have just been made, it 
may clearly be seen what resources for the supplies of 
clothing and shoes for the army are presented by the 
factories of. Godillot, and the part that the latter must 
play in the preparatory arrangements of the adminis- 
tration. 

“ And yet, just at the time when the reports of a war 
with Prussia began to assume consistency, rumours were’ 
propagated among the public about the unsatisfactery 
“position of our supplies of stores; it was besides stated 
that our arsenals had been extraordinarily impoverished 
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in order to provide for the needs of the Mexican ex- 
pedition. 

“ These false reports, propagated by malevolence and 
received with levity, assumed an importance sufficient to 
agitate public opinion, and to cause a suspicion of care- 
lessness and negligence. 

“Tt is true enough that the supplies of cloth, which at 

the time of the Italian war received a considerable in- 
crease, had experienced since 1860 a remarkable dimi- 
nution, owing to the annual reduction of the credits in 
the budget. 
. “Nevertheless the emptiness of our storehouses was 
far from being such an accomplished fact as people were 
pleased to state; and the following lists, taken at the 
date of July 1, 1866, and January 1, 1867, are evident 
proofs of this :— 


Position of the Storchouses on Fuly 1, 1866. 


“Woollen and linen cloth and materials sufficient to 


make up— 
Suits of clothes . : y +, 500,000 
Coats . , ; : i «110,000 
Great coats : 2 ‘ + 95,000 
Pairs of trousers . < 3 - 143,000 
Shakos : ‘ ‘ +. «+ 269,000 
Shoes (pairs) 3 . : - 476,000 


. “The war administration, looking forward to events 
which might take place, and in order to be in a position 
. to respond, according to circumstances, to the demands 
of the troops, made in the course of July supplementary 
orders for cloth and shoes, which raised to ten millions 
the credits to be charged to the services of 1866 and 
1867. 
« Im consequence of these orders the position of the 
storchouses in the month of January presetiice the fol-* 
lowing figures -— 5 
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“Woollen and linen cloth and materials sufficient to 


make up— 
Suits of clothes . : 7 . 546,000 
Coats . F . . 200,000 
Great coats z : « 145,000 
Pairs of trousers . < : + 143,000 
Shakos : : : ‘ + 335,000 
Shoes (pairs) : ‘ . 683,493 


“In the demand for extraordinary credits the minister 
did not confine himself to that which had to do with the 
clothing of the troops; he desired also to provide for 
the full complement of material for the ambulances ; 
and, lastly, for the purchase of 1500 to 2000 horses 
specially intended for the draught service of the artillery. 
This addition could only be an instalment for the re- 
mounting service, which, in case of war, would have had 
to furnish 8000 horses for the cayalry, and nearly double 
that number for the artillery and baggage-trains. 

“The amount of the various orders given by the 
initiatory action of the Minister of war was thirteen 
millions. : 

“Such was the gencral position of the supplies of 
military stores, either in stock or in course of delivery, 
at the end of the year 1866. 

“This position proves that, within the limits of the 
effective force allowed at this time, we were in a posi- 
tion to meet every necd; and this consideration alone 
would suffice as a reply to the oft-repeated allegation 
that the Mexican expedition had exhausted, or, at all 
events, compromised, the stock of our stores in our 
arsenals and storehouses. 

“This last criticism, although unfounded, made a 
forcible impression upon the public ; it will not therefore 
be inopportune to reply to it categorically. ; 

“We will, in the first place, speak of our arsenals ; 
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we will then enter upon the question regarding our store- 
houses, 

“In respect to the detachments sent by the admi- 
nistration, three thoroughly distinct’ phases must be 
recognized in the Mexican expedition. 

“The first commences at the end of 1861, on the 
departure of the first contingent, which landed at Vera 
Cruz on the 9th of January, 1862.'| Its effective force 
consisted. of 3310 men, 2686 of whom were furnished by 
the department of marine, and only 624 belonged to the 
land army. 

“This first detachment was, as is well known, intended 
to operate in conjunction with the Spanish troops; but, 
in consequence of circumstances which it is uscless to 
recapitulate here, it was soon compelled to act by itself, 
and consequently received a reinforcement of 4573 men, 
who were placed under command of General Lorencez, 
and landed at Vera Cruz from the 23rd to the 28th of 
March, 1862. * 

“In the second phase must be placed the march from 
Orizaba to Puebla (April 27th), a fruitless attack on the 
latter town (May 5th), and, lastly, the return of the small 
corps to Orizaba. : 

“Then commenced the third phase, when, in order to 
face the circumstances which had intervened, the forces 
sent by France were compelled to assume a much more 
serious character. General Forey left for Mexico with 
22,320 men. These troops, who landed at Vera Cruz 
hetween the 23rd of August and the 5th of November, 
received a more solid and complete organization; the 
eventualities of a siege, in order to take possession of 
Puebla, had been foreseen, and the necessary artillery 
matériel was consequently prepared. This mav¢riel, in- 
cluding that attached to Lorencez’ division, was composed 


YT The Spanish had taken possession of Vera Cruz on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1861. 
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of eight batteries or forty-cight guns, namely, four field 
batteries of four-pounder guns, a mountain battery, a 
battery of twelve-pounder field guns, and two batteries 
of twelve-pounder siege guns. Reckoning the quantity 
of ammunition that had already been previously sent, 
it may be calculated that this ordnance was supplied on 
the average with material for 623 shots per gun; the 
ammunition for the infantry made up a general total of 
12,882,716 cartridges which was to serve, not only for 
the supply of our soldiers, but also of the “Mexican 
troops when acting with us, and subsequently of the 
Belgian and Austrian auxiliaries. : 

“With these supplies, both for artillery and infantry, 
the two attacks on- Puebla (the second assuming the 
proportions of a regular siege) weré carried on; the 
expedition to Oajaca was undertaken, and ultimately 
many battles were fought on all points of this vast field 
of action, over which, for four years, the operations of 
the Army of Mexico were spread. 

“After 1863 the sending of ammunition ceased, and 
in March, 1864, the marshal commanding the expedi- 
tionary force wrote to the Minister of War that the 
supplies then stored in the magazines appeared suffi- 
cient, and that there was no occasion to send any more 
‘from France. The marshal added to his despatch a 
tabular account of the position of these supplies, accord- 
ing to which there were then in Mexico 11,803,649 
cartridges of all kinds. 

“This example suffices to enable us to form an idea 
of the consumption of ammunition that took place in 
Mexico, by comparing the quantities sent with the 

* quantities remaining. 

“Tf, now, any one will compare the quantity of stores 
and material of all kinds sent to Mexico by the ordnance 
department with the quantity that existed in the arsenals, 
it will be acknowledged that the supplies sent, especially 
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taking into consideration that they. were spread over 
four years, represent quantities of no intportance com- 
pared with the position in which our arsenals then stood." 

“It must be added that there were also delivered to 
the Mexican government a certain number of guns of an 
old pattern, and from thirty to forty thousand kilos. 
of powder ; but the value of these guns and this powder 
ought to have been reimbursed to the French treasury, 
in which it should figure as a part of the debt due from 
Mexico to France. 

“The question as to the exhaustion of our stores of 
clothing’still has to be dealt with. 

“Let us, in the first place, call to mind that the 
Mexican expeditionary force was included in the effec- 
tive force of the army, that is, in the number of 400,000 
men which annually figures in the budget. From this 
it follows that the general cost of maintaining the stock 
of clothing did not exceed thé credits allowed in the 
budget. 

“In the second place, each of the corps which formed 
part of the expedition had its own depét in France and 
in Algeria, and consequently never made application to 
the central storehouses in Order to obtain made-up 
articles of apparel. The central storehouses, therefore, 
had no need to interfere in clothing the expeditionary ' 
army. It is, in fact, a matter of principle that the 
depéts of regiments are charged with the task of 
making up the articles of clothing which are to replace 
others in proportion as the latter have lasted the regu- 
lated period ; also that these fresh supplies are carried 


1 On the other hand, if we refiect that if this same effective of the” 
Mexican army had remained in France, it would have expended in firing-. 
exercise an amount of ammunition at least equal to that which it consumed 
in war, it will be readily understood that this asserted exhaustion of our + 
arsenals is a fable, the invention of which can only be attributed to a 
complete ignorance of our military and administrative mechanism. 
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into effect at fixed epochs, and by the instrumentality 
of these same depdts, whether the battalions are in 
France or abroad. The reserves of clothing had, there- 
fore, nothing to do for the troops in Mexico, and could 
not experience any loss through them. 

“All that the central storehouses sent to Mexico 
consisted of articles cf linen and boots and shoes. But 
we must not lose sight of the fact that these articles are 
chargeable to the individual mass, and that consequently 
the deliveries took place only on the score of advances, 
and that the deficiency caused in the storehouses could 
be promptly and easily filled up. 


3. ARMING OF THE TROors, 


“This is a question which has much aroused public 
opinion, and as to which numerous criticisms, as un- 
founded as those with which we have previously dealt, 
have been addressed to the department of War. 

“The arming of the troops has at all times been con- 
sidered as a point of chief importance to an army. In 
France we have always applied ourselves to bringing it to 
perfection by keeping ourselves conversant with the im- 
provements introduced in foreign countries. The breech- 
loading gun, brought into use in 1849, in the infantry of 
the Prussian Guard, was accepted in France with only 
the very greatest caution. This weapon afforded some 
advantages, no doubt; but professional men found 


defects in it which weakened its qualifications. It was’ ° 


heavy, the stopping-up of the vent very incomplete, &c. ;. 
the effective range, too, was very short (430 yards only). . 
Besides, the very principle of breech-loading was strongly 
contested ; some might bring against it its somewhat 
-complicated machinery, which, in the case of a protracted 
and distant war, it would be difficult to keep in order ; 
the cartridges intended for it are of a delicate construc- 
tion, and require skilled workmen to make them and 
K 
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a special kind of powder ; the consumption of ammuni- 
-tion would be considerable, precisely on account of the 
rapidity of firing ; the trains of ammunition would have 
to be sent from a distance, and would be subject to the 
chances of a long journey. In attacking a position 
rapid firing is devoid of any great utility, and cannot 
produce any decisive effect against an enemy generally 
well protected and advantagcously posted ; in skirmish- 
ing it matters little whether the soldier fires often, but 
rather that he should take a correct aim, two conditions 
which are seldom found combined. 

“Many other reflections might be made on the em- 
ployment of the breech-loading guns, but it will suffice to 
add that, although the Prussian weapon had been known 
for a Jong time, none of the other European powers had 
adopted it, not even those who had fought either against 
Prussia or on its side. But after the brilliant campaign 
of the last year the effect has been produced, from the 
head of the military hierarchy down to its lowest rank, 
that the condemnation of the present arm is pronounced. 
It is a torrent running with full force, which nothing can 
stop. It is necessary to follow the current, only some 
material space of time is requisite for placing the new 
arm in the hands of our soldiers; but, in their incon- 
siderate haste, many persons, who only a year ago 
considered the Prussian gun as an inferior weapon of 
war, and would have been but little inclined to approve 
‘of the enormous expense which the new arm would 
entail, are now raising a cry of alarm, and even go so 
far as to accuse the War Administration because the 
army is not yet provided with a rapid-firing weapon. 

“ An historical abstract of the system of arming the 
troops in France is necessary in order to make it under- 
stood with what prudent wisdom the ordnance depart- 
ment has carried out the difficult investigation as to the 
best weapon to be adopted. 
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« At the time, when the Prussians were experiment- 
ing on the needle-gun, the introduction of rifling in gun- 
barrels gave to percussion-guns a fresh value, which 
allowed of our placing in the hands of our troops, and at 
a small expense, arms which certainly fired less rapidly 
than the Prussian gun, but had a ballistic value very 
superior to the latter. The rifle of the chasseurs, for 
instance, delivered an accurate and destructive fire at 
a range of from 800 to 1000 yards. 

“ A solution of the question, which had been brought 
forward rather than solved by Prusgia, was nevertheless 
sought for in France. In 1854, Colonel Treuille de 
Beaulieu proposed the gun with which the cent-gardes 
are still armed. In 1858, MM. Manccau-Vieillard and 
Chassepot introduced a breech-loading gun, but with 
the priming scparate from the cartridge. Having been 
submitted to experiments by the permanent musketry 
commission at Vincennes, an order was afterwards given 
to make a few hundreds of this arm, and trials on a 
large scale were commenced by regiments of infantry 
and cavalry, in both France and eigen at the same 
timé. 

“But in the interval, the attention of the artillery 
department had been called to a new scientific idea, 
namely, that in rifled arms the length of the projectile 
should be at least double its diameter, an idea which 
would irresistibly lead to small calibres. 

“In the month of February, 1863, the War Minister, 
on the report of an ordnance committee, ordered the 
manufacture of a certain number of guns with a calibre 
of .433 of an inch, with which was to be used a cartridge 
carrying its own priming, to be lighted by a needle, 
according to the Prussian idea. 

“M. Chassepot, the controller of arms, was com- 
missioned to establish the manufacture of the arm, and 
to inquire as to the cartridge, aided and advised by 

K 2 
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Major Maidan. The task was a laborious one and 
required a whole year to complete it. It is, in fact, a 
difficult matter to solve the questions relating to the 
construction of a new arm, by properly arranging all 
its parts, its weight, its form, the shape and weight of 
the projectile, and the composition of the cartridge. 

“ Ultimately, at the latter end of 1865, after numerous 
attem ts, a model was exhibited to the Emperor, and 
order_ re sent to the arms-factory at Chatellerault for 
the mas_/acture of 500 guns of this kind, which were to 
be placed in the hands of the troops assembled in ,1866 
at the camp of Chalons, and to be submitted to the test 
of practical use. 

“In consequence of this final trial, and through the 
imperial decision of April the 3oth, 1866, the gun now in 
course of manufacturewas adopted for armingour infantry. 

“ After the breaking up of the camp, the arms which 
had been used in the experiments were handed to the 
battalion of foot-chasseurs of the imperial guard, who 
had the task allotted to them of preparing all the ele- 
ments of the instructions to be drawn up in respect to 
the handling and keeping in repair of the new gun. — 

“In the well-founded anticipation, that the arm in 
question would be adopted, and in order to take advan- 
tage of time, which is always so precious when the 
matter at stake is aftering the arming of the troops, the _ 
+ War-administration, in June, 1866, built and fitted up at 
Puteaux a factory for the fabrication of the machines 
which were to be used in our manufactories, and in the 
month of July, the contractors for these establishments 
received orders to make 300,000 arms, so that they 
might place themselves in a position to procure the raw 
material which would afford them a facility in executing 
these orders. 

“From this date it was possible to enter upon the 
construction of the model weapon, and on this model to 
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attempt the long and difficult operations of fitting, that 
is, the construction of the working parts, mechanism, 
guides and tools properly so called. 

“ We see here what an uninterrupted succession there 
has been of attempts to arrive at a weapon possessing 
the rapidity of firing of the Prussian gun, but showing a 
great superiority over the latter both in its ballistic 
qualities, and also in the perfection of its working parts 
and the lightness of its weight. 

“ Let us now examine the conditions of the manufac- 


™ ture, looking at the difficulties which it presented. 


“Tn order to estimate duly the importance of the 
operations which were consequent on the adoption of 
the model of 1866, we must in the first place examine 
the position of the four arm-factorics of the State at the 
commencement of 1866. 

“ Their turn-out of manufacture amounted to 40,000 
new arms per year. The most important of the four, 
that of Saint-Etienne, was in process of.reconstruction. 
It was necessary to pass suddenly from a yearly manu- 
facture of 40,000 guns to one of 150,000 or perhaps 
300,000, and to make enormous provisions of raw mate- 
rial in the midst of the general competition of all the 
military nations who came to us and exhausted our 
stocks of cast-steel and especially of walnut-wood. For 
this, it was requisite to substitute manufacture by ma- 
chinery for work by hand, to construct 1200 machines, 
and moreover to alter all the habits of the workmen’ 
employed in the gunsmiths’ trade. 

“ The ordnance department, by its activity and the 
precision which it brings to everything that it takes — 
in hand, will be able in less than a year to place 
the four manufactories of the State in a position 
to satisfy, by regular and continuous work, all the 
exigencies of the moment, by placing in our arsenals 
1000 guns a day. 
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“In the United States thirty minufactories of arms 
were established or enlarged at the commencement of 
the War of Secession. They did not turn out any the 
first year, although.manufacturing a weapon easier to 
make than ours; at the end of two years they did not 
furnish beyond 2000 guns a day. 

“The War Administration has absolved itself from the 
reproach of not having had recourse to private trade. It 
ordered 50,000 guns of a company, which, although 
authorized to have them made simultaneously at Liége 
and Birmingham, was not willing to engage to furnish 
them before the 1st of April, 1868, and consented “only 
with difficulty to promise 20,000 by the rst of January in 
the same year. At the same dates the imperial manu- 
factorics will have furnished more than 380,000 arms, at 
the price of 2/. 18s. 4d. each at most, instead of 3/. 105. 10d, 
at least, the price asked by private makers. 

“Prussia, which has indisputably the merit of having 
opened out the path in which ail nations are seeking to 
follow her, is at the present time much behindhand, even 
as regards rapidity of firing, 

“ Austria, England, and the United States, are hesi- 
tating between various models. 

“Russia and Italy are waiting, before they decide, to 
see what other nations will do. 

“ Ought, therefore, France to regret that the ordnance 
department has acted with wise moderation and has not 
‘sacrificed everything to the vain and dangerous satis- 
faction of being more expeditious in giving to the army 
an imperfectly studied weapon? When an expense of 
more than a hundred millions of frances is the matter in 
question, time employed in carnest labour is most 
assuredly not time lost, and it will tend to the honour of 
the ordnance department that, in spite of a short-sighted 
clamour, they have patiently studied the arm which will 
be the gun of the future. 
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“ Tt is not, therefore, the War Administration which has 
been deficient in foresight; and none of the services 
which are dependent on it have been put in jeopardy. 

“If, under the circumstances we have just passed 
through, public opinion has cast an anxious glance 
towards the army, we must attribute to other causes this 
moment of uncertainty, which has caused a doubt to be 
entertained as to the strength of our military insti- 
tutions. 

“ These causes must be sought for in that tendency to 
criticism which brings everything under discussion. 

“A love of change has taken possession of every 
mind ; it has invaded even the army, and, at the present 
moment, there is not a regulation that is not alleged to 
be obsolete. 

“Most certainly, in the face of a war which appeared 
to be imminent, much better things might have been done 
than giving a free course to imprudent talk. The proper 
procedure, on the contrary, would have been to redouble 
our tokens of respect for those military institutions 
which, for the last half-century and on such various 
battle-fields, have produced for us such glorious suc- 


cesses, 
“More of a really military spirit should have been 


shown, and a stop should have been put to all those pro- 
jects of change which blunt and destroy the military 
faith of both officer and soldier in all that concerns the 
law, regulations, and the exercise of command. It has 
been rightly said that we only respect things so long as 
we think they are likely to be lasting, and that often 
there is but a step between the doubt as to the per- 
manency of an institution and the disaffection which 
surrounds it. 

“Tt is at the time of a crisis that it is most necessary 
to have confidence in oneself and to combine under the 
yoke of discipline, and not to yield to the temptation of 
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fruitless discussion or to allow oneself. to wander in the 
obscurity of the future. 

“At all events, it is not the time to let ourselves be 
led away by illusions of changes. 

“ Thus, instead of attacking all‘the provisions and all 
the consequences of the law of 1855, would it not have 
been better, following the experience which we have had 
of it, to seek out modifications which might be usefully 
applied to it, rather than demand its abrogation ? 

“Ts there, in fact, any advantage whatever in marking 
out in the ranks of the troop a certain class of soldiers, 
and in casting a kind of reprobation on brave men who, 
loved and esteemed by their chiefs, have re-enlisted with 
bounty, and in doing that, have after all only acted in 
conformity with the law of their country ? 

“We sometimes evince a disposition to elevate our- 
selves above other nations ; the present time is not the 
moment to be more modest than is right. 

“What! can it be said that a nation like France, - 

-which in a few weeks can assemble under the colours 
600,000 soldiers, who has in her arsenals 8000 pieces of 
field artillery, 1,800,000 muskets, and powder enough for 
a ten yeats’ war, should not be always ready to maintain 
by arms her injured honour or her disregarded rights ? 

“Can it be said that the army is not ready to enter 
upon a campaign when she includes in her ranks the 
veterans of Africa, Sebastopol, and Solferinio ?—when 
she has to command them experienced generals and 
that crowd of young officers who have been prepared by 
expeditions to Algeria and the Mexican war for exer- 
cising high commands? What army is there in Europe 
which contains the like elements of experience and 
energy ? 

“Our infantry is not, as yet, entirely armed with 
the needle-gun. But, during former wars, have our vol- 
tigeursever been stopped in their advance either by the 
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siesta sharpshooters armed with their rifled carbines, 
or by the English riflemen ? 

“Do we, then, need to call to mind the expression of 
Marshal Macdonald, speaking of the soldiers of Wagram, 
that we are not so well welded together one with the 
other, and that the bonds of the military hierarchy and 
of discipline are weakened ip us? 

“Oh, then, let us hasten to regain the military virtues 
of our fathers! That would be worth more to us than 
the needle-gun ! 

“MARSHAL RANDON.” 


Was it, then, necessary to undergo the trial of the 
greatest reverses for the real state of things to be made 
evident to every eye? 
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CHAPTER IL 


PROJECT OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON THI. FoR THE FORMATION oF 
SEVERAL ARMIFS, FROM 1867 To 1868. 


WHATEVER confidence the Emperor had in the capacity 
and patriotism of Marshal Randon, he did not share in 
the optimism of the latter, Thus, in 1867, he promptly 
made over the Ministry of War to Marshal Niel, who 
was convinced of the necessity of improving our military 
organization, 

Marshal Niel found the legislative body disposed, to 
some extent, to afford to the Government the necessary 
means for placing our forces on a more respectable foot- 
ing. A portion of that which had been done away with 
two years before was again established, and a vote was 
given for the funds indispensable for perfecting our 
system of atming, and for improving our fortifications 
and fortified towns. 

At this epoch the Emperor, desiring to estimate per- 
sonally the real state of our military resources, applied 
himself, with the help of General Lebrun, to a very 
minute study of all the elements necessary for the 
formation of several armies, in order to verify what we 
possessed and what we wanted. The Minister of War 
was to be charged with the task of completing, as 
promptly as possible, the deficiencies which were 
pointed out. 

The work in question was divided into two parts, the 
first including twenty-four tabular statements, giving the 
composition of all the corps, the exact number of men, 
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of horses, and of carriages necessary for each company, 
squadron, and battery ; for every regiment, division, and 
brigade; for each head-quarters and for each army-corps. 
These same calculations were applied to the formation of 
three great armies, having three corps de réserve—the 
imperial guard, an army-corps at Paris, and another at 
Lyons or Belfort. The second part, composed of several 
chapters, pointed out what the existing resources were, 
and what must indispensably be done in order to com- 
plete the formation of these armies, both in men and 
material. 

When Marshal Niel received the Memoir, of which we 
only give the gencral results, he wroté to the Emperor 
the following letter :— 

“S1rE,—I have just received ten copics of the im~- 
portant work to which your Majesty has applied yourself 
with so much perseverance. It will be very useful to us, 
and will serve as the rule for the improved constitution 
of our national forces. It is a very rare circumstance 
that a sovereign should have examined, so thoroughly as 
your Majesty has done, into all the clements of which 
armies are composed. I beg to congratulate your 
Majesty on this. I shall keep the copies under lock and 
key, and shall give them only to the directors-general of 
the Ministry. 

“Tam, &c., 


“MARSHAL NIEL, 


“ Minister of War? 


\ 
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COMPOSITION OF ARMIES. 
FIRST PART. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE DIFFERENT Corrs, 


According to the Tables which were drawn up, the effectives of the various 
elements of which an army is formed, were settled in the following 

















manner :— 
Horses. % 
Men. Draught 2 
EFFECTIVES OF "| Saddle. | ~ and a 
Pack Mules,| 
Se Ee 
A battalion of foot chasseurs —. «| 938 6 5 3 
A regiment of infantry, - 0! 2,785 19 14 iW 
A squadron of cavalry bo ed «| 167 144 I 1 
A cavalry regiment of 4 squadrons. «| 693) 617 13 9 
A cavalry regiment of 5 squadrons. «| 860] 761 14 
A field battery of 4-pounder guns . «. 154] 36 85 19’ 
A horse battery of q-pounder guns. . 161 94 85 19 
A battery of bullet guns » «of sql 36! -85 19 
A field battery of 12-pourder guns. +. 201 36: 133 23 
A battery of mountain guns ; «1 206 25 m2 1 
A company of sappers or miners of the j 
engineers : : . ‘ «! ¥62 9 II 2 
A mounted company of the train . +] 205 40 228 ° 
A light company of the train. . a! 357 40: 300 re) 
‘An infantry division of 2 brigades . 113,134] 320 37 160 
An infantry division of 3 brigades . 18,851} 382] 649 202 
A brigade of cavalry of 2 scgiments of the a“ | 
line ui. a8 . + . 5 +, 1535/1274 | 110 36 
A brigade of 2 regiments of light cavalry. 1,869) 1,562 112 | 38 
A brigade composed of 1 regiment of Tight | 
cavalry and I regiment of the line . «| 1,702 41,418 pees 37 


2,763 | 2,326 | 145 5° 
2,262}1,894 | © 142 47 


A brigade of cavalry composed of 3 regi- 
ments of light cavalry . . . 
A brigade of cavalry composed of 3 regi- 
ments of cavalry of the line . . 
A brigade of cavalry composed of 2 regi- 
ments of light cavalry and 1 regiment of 


the line . : . : Sie; + | 2,596 | 2,182 144 49 
A brigade composed of 2 regiments of the 

hine and 1 regiment of light cavalry «| 2,429 | 2,038 143 48 
A division of cavalry of 2 brigades of regi- | 


ments of the line. . . . +] 39370125753 392 113 
A division composed of 1 brigade of cavalry 

of the line and 1 brigade of light cavalry] 3,705 | 3,041 394 Ig 
A division composed of 2 brigades of hght , 

cavalry . . * : . . +! 4,039 '3,329 | 396 17 
A division composed of 3 brigades of ca-j 

valry (1 regiment of light cavalry and 5} | 

regiments of cavalry of the line or of the} 

reserve) - . . . . 














5,003 4,147 | 472 | I4t 
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Horses, g 
|_————_A~—__—, 
Men. |" san,| Deughe 2 
o ok N le. an . 
Errrctives oF a Pack Mules| & 
ees aaa (7 
The chief head-quarters . . + «| 1,349] 718 460 | 156 
Head-quarters of an army-corps . 791| 346 373 | 100 
‘The reserve of an army-corps of 3 divisions, ! 
with pontoon-train. 2 +} 2,767] §86| 2,076 | 436 
The reserve of an army-corps of 7 3 divisions, | 
without pontoon-train . . 2,522) §52 | 1,827 | 379 
The reserve of an army-corps of 2 divisions, 
with pontoon-train Cf 2,479| 550] 1,754 | 367 
The reserve of an army-corps of 2 divisions, 
without pontoon-tain . FS 2,199| §16] 12,593 | 326 
A reserve corps of cavalry of 2 divisions 
(1 division of light cavalry and 1 division | 
of cavalry of the reserve) J «| 7,434| 6,122 802 | 239 
‘The general reserve of figld artillery : » 1,812) 564 | 1,038 | 192 
A grand park of field artillery for an n army 
of 3army-corps +; 4949] 275 | &715 | 348 
A grand park of field artillery for an army| 
of garmy-corps -1,776| 249 | 1,473 | 284 
The general reserve of administrative ser- 2 
vices. . 7 «| goo] irr 556 | 124 
A grand park of engineers | . 2 < 451 62 373 60 
A siege-train of artillery . * : +| 4.4491 456] 2,910 | 643 





FORMATION OF ARMIES. 





By means of the existing resources 3 armies might be formed, divided 
into 8 army-corps, as well as 2 army-corps of reserve, without reckoning 


the imperial guard and the troops intended for Algeria. 


» A 
ist ARMY (comprising 3 Army-corps, Ist, 2nd, and 3rd). 








Horses. 











Men, 
Draught 
*“/and Pack, 
Chief head-quarters + | 4349 460 
4 ( Head-quarters . 791 373 
J 2 divisions of infantry (of 2 brigades) 26,268 1,074 
°) 1 brigade of cavalry (of 3 Fesiments) 2,595 | 2,182 144 
& [Reserve of the corps! . «| 2,479 1,754 
Total . . . ' + 132,134 | 3,718 3345 





) This reserve is provided with a pontoon-train. 


Carriages. 
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¥ 
Horses, 














Men, a 
a 
y ( Head- -quarters . z E 791 | 346 | 373 100 
&/ 2 divisions of infantry (of 2 brigades) 26,268 | 640! 1,074 320-—-— 
8, 1 division of infantry (of 3 brigades)} 18,851 382 649 262 
z IF brigades of cavalry (of2 regiments) 3,070 | 2,548 220 .- 72 
® UReserve of the corps! . A 2,522 | 552} 1,827 | 379 
Total . . 5 ‘ +} 51,502 468 4,143 | 1,073, 
4 ( Head-quarters % 791 3461 373 100 
§') 2 divisions of infantry (of 2 brigades) 26,268 640} 1,074 320 
9) 1 brigade of cavalry (of 3 regiments)| 2,596 | 2,182 144 49 
5 LReserve of the corps? . +} 25479 550: 1,754 367 
Total. ‘ 836 
Corps of cavalry . 239 
é |General reserve of field artillery 
* £ and general direction of parks of . 
as artillery. «| 1,812 561] 1,038 192 
§ 5 | Grand park of field artillery . + 1,949 275! 1,715 341 
§ © | Administrative reserves . 2 900 | 6 124 
© (Grand park of engineers . . 451 y 60 
Total . : , . «| 12,546 947 

















General Total of the rst Army |129,665 '19,753° 15,777 | 3,858 





This army is composed of 7 divisions of infantry, 6 of 2 brigades, and 1 
of 3 brigades ; of 2 brigades of cavalry of 3 regiments, and of 2 brigades of 
cavalry of 2 regiments ; of a corps of cavalry reserve of 2 divisions, ‘and 01 
§2 batteries of artillery, viz. :— 


3 batteries per division of infantry, 3 X 7 = 21 ficld batteries. 
2 batteries per division of cavalry, 2 x 2 = 4 horse batteries. 
3 reserves of artillery of the army-corps, 3 x 6 = 18 batteries, 6 of 
which are horse batteries. 
General reserves of artillery, 9 batteries, 5 of which are field batteries, 
3 horse batteries, and 1 mountain battery, 
Total §2 batteries, 13 of which are horse batteries, 








1 This reserve is not provided with a pontoon.train. 
2 This reserve is provided with a pontoon-train. 
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2nd ARMY (3¥8, 4th, 5th, and 6th army-corps). 















































Horses. ra 
Me j 2 
fen. 
Saddle. | PU BEN | 8 

Chief head-quarters ; 1,349 | 718 | ee 460 i 157 
4 ( Tlead-quarters : . o o 79 346 | 373 100 
|) 2 divisions of infantry (of 2 brigades) : 26,268 640 | 1,074, 320 
©) 1 brigade of cavalry (of 3 regiments), 2,596 | 2,182 144 49 
LI [Reese of the corps!) ”, 2,479 | 550! 1,754 | 367 
Total 32+134 13,718 | 3,345 | 836 
4 ( Head-quarters . , ‘ «i 997 346 373} 100 
$J 3 divisions of infantry (of 2 brigades), 39,402 960 | 1,677 480 
S$) 2 brigade of cavalry (of 3 regiments): ~ 2,763 | 2,326 | 145 50 
§ LReserve of the corps? : +f. 2,522 552. 1,827] 379 
Total. 4 a. 8 «| 45,478 j-4,184 | 3,956 ! 1,009 
i / Head quarters a-t hay't Ntde paces 791 346 373 | 100 
gb)? divisions of infantry (of 2 brigades): 26,268 640 | 1,074 320 
4 | I brigade of cavalry (of 3 regiments}' 2,429 | 2,038 143 48 
mtReserve of the corps? “.  . | 2,479 550 | 1,754} 367 
Total. » 2 4! 31,967: 3,574! 3,344] 835 
Division of cavalry (of 3 brigades); 5,003 | 4,147 472 14! 

i |General reserve of field artillery! 

and gene direction of parks of; 
6 artillery .  ., . . | 1,660 525 953 | 173 
‘EE | Grand park of field artillery. 1949} 275 | 1715 | 341 
& Administrative reserves ‘ * 900 Wit 556; 24 
Grand park of engineers a é 451 62 j 373 60 
Total 9,963 | 5,120 4,069! 839 

| 


General Total of the 2nd army 120,891 








‘17,304 | 15,174 | 3,676" 


This 2nd army is composed of 7 divisions of infantry of 2 brigades, of 3 
brigades of cavalry of 3 regiments, of a division of cavalry of 3 brigades in 


reserve, and of 49 batteries, viz. ;—~ 


3 batteries per division of infantry, 3 x 7 = 21 field batteries, 
2 batteries for the division of cavalry, 2 horse batteries, 





} This reserve is provided with a pontoon-train. 
? This reserve is not provided with a pontoon-train. 
% This reserve is provided with a pontoon-train, 
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3 reserves of artillery of the army-corps, 3 X 6 = 18 batteries, 6 of 
which are horse batteries. 
General reserves of artillery, 8 batteries, 4 of which are field batteries, 
3 horse batteries, and 1 mountain battery. 
ital 49 batteries, 11 of which are horse batteries. 


. grd ARMY—ARMY OF RESERVE (7th and 8th corps), 





i 
i 
! 


Horses, 
—__*~ ——J 


Carriages. 





Men. 
Draugh' 
Saddle. | sng Pack. 
¥ Chief head-quarters a : . -| 1,349 ; 718 460 | 187 








Head- -quarters 1 958 490 374,| Jor 
3 divisions of infantry (of 2 brigades’ 9,402 g60} 1,611 | 480 
é 2 brigades of cavalry {of 2 Feginient:) 3.404 | 2,836 222 74 
Reserve of the corps ? s 2,076 436 

















Total ma 283 | 1,091 
Head-quarters | "Or 346 373 100 
ae divisions of infantry (of2 brigades), 26,268 640 | 1,074 | 320 
2) 1 brigade of cavalry (of 3 regiments)! 2,429 | 2,038 143 48 
£ Reserve of the corps, ‘ «| 2,199 516} 1,593 | 326 
Total . F d + | 31,687 | 3,540 | 3,183 | 794 


Division of cavalry (of 2 brigades)! 3.371 | 2,753 392] 113 








Q, 
5 #{ General reserve of field artillery | 
4) _and general direction of parks of} 
ag) Cartillery . . . +| 1,499 431 868 154. 
fe Grand park | of engineers - «| 1,776 249 | 1,473 284 
& * { Administrative reserves . . goo TIL 556 124 
Total . » « «| 9,546 | 3,544 | 3,289 | 675 











General Total of the 3rd Army: 87,113 | 12,674 | 11,215 | 2,717 





— 
This 3rd army includes § divisions of infantry of 2 brigades, 2 brigades of 
cavalry of 3 regiments, I division of cavalry of 2 brigades in reserve, and 36 
batteries of artillery, viz, :— 
3 batteries per division of infantry, 5 x 3 = 15 field batteries. 





1 The head-quarters is provided with two squadrons of cavalry in place 
of one, for escort service. 

? This reserve is provided with a pontoon-train. 

3 This reserve is not provide with a pontoon-train. 

+ The general reserves of the 3rd army do not include the grand park of 
engincers, 


Composition of the Armies. vas 
2 batteries for the division of cavalry, 2 horse batteries, 
2 reserves of artillery of army-corps, 6 x 2 = 12 batteries, 4-of which 
are horse batteries. 
General reserves of artillery, 7 batteries, 4 of which are field batteries, 
2 horse batteries, and 1 mountain battery. 7 
Total 36 batteries, 8 of which are horse batteries. 


Army Corrs oF BeLrort (9th corps). 




















. Horses. é 
* Draught 
: Saddle. | and'Pack.| 
Head-quarters) . ‘ etgek: Ue 428 | 189 309 89 " 


2 divisions of infantry of 2 brigades +1 24,084 } 556 894 | 276 


1 brigade of cavalry of 2 regiments »| 1,535 | 1,274 110 36 





j 

Total of the army-corps of Belfort .| 26,047 | 2,019 | 1,313 | 401 
The 2 infantry divisions of the gth corps have no battalions of 
chasseurs. Each division has only 2 batteries of field guns, and no battery 
of mitrailleuses or bullet-guns. The army-corps has no reserves, The 
artillery is therefore composed of only 4 field batteries of four-pounder guns. 


RESERVE Corrs or Paris (10th corps). 





' 








Horses. rd 
sears | 
Head-quarters! . 7 é, ee 428 | 189 309 | 89 a 
3 divisions of infantry of 2 brigades —_. | 37,064 | 840 {| 1,346 | 417 
1 brigade of cavalry of 2 regiments «| 1,869 | 1,562 : 112 38 
—— - =, ‘ - 
Total of the army-corps of Paris ; 39,361 | 2,591 1,767 Z 544 





One only of the 3 divisions of the roth cd corps contains 1 battalion of 
chasseurs. Each division has only 2 batteries of field guns, and no battery 
of mitrailleuses or bullet-guns. The army-corps has no reserves. The 
artillery is therefore composed of only 6 field batteries of 4-pounder guns. 





“1 The numbers of the head-quarters of this army-corps differ from 
those of the eight first corps, because the escort squadron which is to be taken 
from the brigade is not included, and because it possesses neither company 
nar detachment of sappers of the engineers. 

L 
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ALGERIAN TROOPS, Men, 


Staff. (General Officers.—Staff-corps.—Staff of fortified 
places —-Interpreters,—Staff of artillery-parks. —Peni- 





tentiary establishments) . i Fs . 414 
9 regiments of infantry, including the foreign regiment « 25,540 
3 battalions of light infantry . ‘ . . . «3,000 
3 regiments of spahis . . 3,291 
3 regiments of French cavalry of 6 ‘shaadrons “and depéts 3,150 
3 battalions of zouaves and depots . i 4 + 3,066 
3 battalions of sharpsbooters and depots, 7 Fi + 4,039 
Discipline companies. 7 + . » 1,646 
8 squadrons of chasseurs d’ Afrique and depot! Be + 1,868 


Menfor the remounting department, andveterinary surgeons 804 








Artillery: staff, six batteries, detachments of workmen, 
artificers, gunsmiths, and pontooncers , 4 + 2,603 
Engincers : staff and troops . * 7 7 ry + 1,097 

Administration (commissariat officers, officers of the 
administration and troops) = * 4; + 2,420 

Military train: three depdts and twelve ‘prov isional 
companies . . . q . . ‘ + 1,380 
Total! . . . + 54,32 
—_— 


RECAPITULATION OF THE ARTILLERY OF THE LINE. 


Istarmy . . 52 batteries . . 13 of which are horse batteries, 
Z and 1 mountain battery. 
andarmy . . 49 batteries . . 41 of which are horse batteries, 
and I mountain battery. 
grdarmy . . 36batteries . . 8 of which are horse batteries, 
and 1 mountain battery. 
gth corps. . 4 field batteries. 
loth corps . . 6 field batteries. 


Total . . 147 batteries . . 32 of which are horse batteries, 
and 3 mountain batteries, 
Algeria . . 6 field batteries. 


Total . . 153 batteries, or 918 pieces of ordnance. 





1 It is here supposed that each regiment of chasseurs d’Afrique 
would leave two squadrons at its depdt. If, as was shown in the compo- 
sition of the 1st army, each regiment ought to leave one squadron only at 
the depdt, the sum-total of the effective troops in Algeria would be dimi- 
nished by 668, and reduced from 54,319 to 53,651. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF CAVALRY OF TH 


LINE. 


















































ge i ig 
a Bei Bo gi 1 Rg 
A 3 lg 
SE ig g 82 4 ~ 
pores a £ 
25 la B\éle 
| Sed 1 
ia : 
Escorts to be supplied to the head- 

quarters and staffs of 3 armies, 

T regiment to each army! . a ~ —° 3/—|] 3 
Reserve of the Ist army . — — —| 4i—)| 8 
Reserve of the 2nd army - om i 1, rt} r{—] 6 
Reserve of the 3rd army i, oe ied ia r/—|—] 4 

Ist corps : ai 2 :— fr} 2]—] 3 
Ist army. {2 corps , ; Aly 3 ; 2: 21—[—~}{ 4 
3rd corps. 2 atte 2) a r.—/] 21—] 3 
Ist corps. . +2 | 1;—-i 2|—] 3 
and army, ¢ 2nd corps . . ‘ | 3 i —~i—!] 3/—] 3 
grd corps . | 21 tl ri rl—]} 3 
Ist“corps 3 1 i bj] 2f——] 4 
ard army. ea corps. i 2 | rl ir} rf—7 3 
gth corps (Lyons and Beifort). ; 2) rp rym iamj—] 2 
Toth corps (Paris) . : See i 2im i —] mt] 2 
Algeria. : : “i all Sap See Gea 
Total =. 6. 6 6! 2g S10 12; 8,24) 3h 57 

: i | Horses. 

Imperial Guarp. | Saddle, [and Bet a 
Head-quarters? . bz 428 lager 309 | 89 
Ist division of infantry «3 battalions) 13,134 | 320 | 537 { 160 
and division of infantry (i1 battalions) a »289 | 311! 528 i 154 
1 division of cavalry of 3 brigades (30) i ! | 

squadrons) . ° ‘ : 5,838 | 4,867 | 477 | 146 
Reserves of the guard 4" . . | 1,891 | ri 444 1,423 | 288 

Total... 32,580 T6431 | 3,274 | 837 








1 The regiment of light cavalry appropriated to each army for escort 
service will be-mounted on French horses, Two squadrons will be allotted 
to the chief head-quarters, and one squadron to the head-quarters of each 
army-corps. Nevertheless, in the 3rd army, which only consists of two 
army-corps, the head-quarters of the Ist corps will have two squadrons 
instead of one. 

? The numbers of this head-quarters differ from those of the head-quarters 
of the corps of the three armies, because the escort squadron which will be 
taken from the division of cavalry of the guard is not included, and because 
also it possesses neither companies nor detachmentsof sappersof the engineers, 

* This battalion does not possess a battalion of foot-chasseurs. 

‘ Of the same composition as the reserve of an army-corps of troops of 
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RECAPITULATION OF THE DIFFERENT CORPS. 





Horses. 


Men. 
: Draught 
Saddle, |, DREN 


Carriages. 





Ist army . ‘ E ‘ - « |129,665 | 19,753 ; 155777 
and army . . F ‘ < « {120,891 | 17,314 . 15,174 
3rd army . . a 2 «| 87,113 | 12,674 | 11,215 
Corps of Belfort 5 | ss, 26,047 | 2,019 | 1,373 
Corps of Paris . % ey . «| 39,361 | 2,591 1,767 
Imperial guard . . . . « | 32,580 | 6,131 35274 


3,858 
3,676 
2,717 
401 
544 
837 





Total . : . . - 435,657 | 60,482 1 48,520 


) Horses or Mules. 


109,002 
Algerian troops . : a 7 + | 54,321 12,216 








General Total. 3 : {380.078 121,218 


12,033 


12,033 








EFFECTIVE OF THE ARMY ON THE War ESTABLISHMEN’ 


iT, 


Men, 
Active army! . . - 489,978 


Staff at home (general officers in athe service and staff 
not employed in the imperial armies) . . . 
9 depts of infantry of the guard ? . . . . 2, 
6 depdts of cavalry of the guard ? 7 . . . 
2 depots of 2 regiments of artillery of the guard 
too depéts of infantry, of 1022 men each (officers 
included) . + » 102, 
20 depéts of foot chasseurs, 518 men_ each (officers 
included) é + 10, 
51 depats of cavalry, of 314) men each (officers included) 16, 
20 d€pats of regiments of artillery . . . + 10, 
¥o companies of workmen (depéts)§ . . . . . 
6 companies of artificers (depdts( § a . 
1 company of gunsmiths (depét) 5 : 7 
2 regiments of artillery train (depét) . . . . t 


202 


2579 
1,884 


529 


200 


200 
014. 


520 
50 
50 
20 

110 





the line of 2 divisions without a pontoon-train, with this differe: 
that the reserve of field artillery comprises only 4 batteries, 


nce, viz. 
2 horse 


batteries, and 2 batteries of 12-pounder guns, drawn by the regiment 


of horse artillery of the guard. 


1 This number does not include the siege trains, which are separate from 


the reserves. 


2 The depéts of the guard will be during war fed with men taken from 


the reserves. : 
3 The principal part are employed in the armies. 
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Men. 

3 depéts of the regiments of engineers, and companies 

of workmen of engineers . i: . 3,589 
Gendarmes, including the regiment of the imperial ‘guard 

and the guard of Paris. . . . . + 24,482 
Staff of places in the interior a 837 
Military schools (Staff, Metz, Saumur, Polytechnique, 

Saint Cyr, and the Military Prytaneum) . 1,152 
Cavalry of the riding-schools and remounting depart. 

ment ‘ . n = s . 4 é 2,163 
Veterans. if é . : - 300 
Hospital orderlies (of the interior) *, . . 1,500 
Commissariat, hospital surgeons, officers of the adimi- 

nistrative services, chaplains (of the interior). 3 800 
Military train of the interior (8 provisional companies 5 

and 3 depéts of squadrons, including the guard) ss 935 
Workmen of the administration {of the interior) . P 1,200 
Firemen. . . 7 . . ‘ . 1,572 

Total. : . 673,7964 


An army of this size requires in time of peace the following effective :— 
EFFECTIVE OF THE ARMY ON THE PEACE ESTABLISHMENT. 





Men, | Horses or 




















Mules, 
| | 
Staff 2 is i . . < zt . ‘ 45715 522 
{ 
The household of the Emperor . 5 a , 7 357 320 
r Jregiments . « + 14,973 
5 Infantry {! regiment of zouaves =. 3) 17,387)  — 
1 battalion of foot chasseurs 996 
© )cavalry . 6regiments . .  . 59047 4,494 
a jut regiment .  . «J, 737 | | 762 
| Artillery < Horse regiment ° a aly iy 2,433 862 
g Squadron of artillery train. 159 J j 164 
 \Military Train . ‘. + 2 de . 650 650 
Total of the imperial guard I : » | 26,344 6,932 





1 On the rst of July, 1868, the total effective of the army on the war 
establishment might exceed this figure of 673,976, fur to this would have 
to be added the available surplus accruing from the class summoned at this 
date, that is 20,000 men. The total effective thus increased amounts to 
693,794 men. In the figure 673,796 it has not been deemed expedient to 
include the permanent body employed in the fixed establishments of the 
artillery and of the engineers, arsenals, foundries, central depdts, manufac- 
tories of arms, and directions, any. more than that employed in the 


he See 
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EFFECTIVE OF THE ARMY ON THE PEACE ESTABLISIIMENT. 





. 
Horses or 
Men. | "Males. 


100 regiments, 94 of 2000 men and 6, 


for Africa of 2300 men. +1201,800 | = 
3 regiments of zouaves of 3600 men —*!_ 10,800 _- 
19 battalions of foot chasscurs of 800! lo 
men, I in Africa of g00 men, .) 16,100) — 
battalions of light infantr ‘ +} 3,000)  — 
Tnlantey: Roreign Jegion = : oy : 33000 _ 
3 regiments of native sharp- -shooters | 10,500 _ 
7 discipline companies . 5 +| 1,050 ~ 
1 company of veteran non-commissioned 
officers 
I company of veteran riflemen 
. Total of infantry of the line 


30 regiments of 5 squadrons . 7 

18 regiments of 6 squadrons, 

4 regiments of chasseurs d’ Afrique 
Cavalry. 2 regiments of chasseurs (Algeria) . 
3 regiments of spahis 

Horsemenof the re- mounting ‘department 
Schools < . 


Total of any of the line. . 


LINE. 


15 field regiments of 1500 men. 
1 regiment of pontooneers 

4 horse regiments : 

10 companies of workmen. 





Antillery. © 6 companies of attificers 
1 company of gun-smiths 
Augmentation for Algeria. ‘ 
2 regiments of artillery train . 
e Total of artillery of the line . 


. 3 regiments of 2160 meneach =. . 
Engineers { Companies of workmen . 


Total of engineers . . . 


Military train. . 
Troops of Writing clerks . 
the duimi. } Hospital orderlies 
nistration. { Workmen of the administration 
Chaplains, surgeons, others of the ad- 
ministration. . . 








Total of troops of the Beiiclasinl 





Gendarmes, fochuding + the regiment of 








the guard . . iH 21,556 | 13,807 
\ ee 
General total x * 3 . 414,019 | 80,442 





1 Officers’ horses. 
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SECOND PART. 
EXAMINATION OF THE EFFECTIVES AND OF THE DEFICIENCIES, 


1. Jufantry —Exclusive of the imperial guard, the 
above-mentioned army-corps are composed of the fol- 
lowing elements:—10 army-corps comprising 24 divi- 
sions, 49 brigades, or 98 regiments of the line, and 20 
battalions of foot chasseurs. If to these are added the 
9 regiments intended for Algeria, we shall have 107 
regiments, which is the number of our infantry regi- 
ments, including the 3 regiments of zouaves, the 3 
regiments of Algerian sharpshooters, amd the foreign 
regiment, 

In order to bring the effectives of the corps of infantry 
of the line up to the numbers stated in the foregoing 
tables; in order to make up the depéts of the regiments 
of infantry of the line to 1000 soldiers, and those of the 
battalions of foot chasseurs to 500; in order, likewise, 
to bring the effectives of the corps of infantry of the 
guard up to the same figures, and to make up, the depdts 
of these corps to about 300 men for each infantry regi- 
ment and 180 for the battalion, it would be requisite to 
introduce into the infantry of the army (line ane guard) 
altogether 200,337 men. 

As a matter of fact, the infantry of the army numbers 
at this time, the guard and line together, a present 
effective of 266,235 men; it ought to number on the 
war establishment 466,572 men. 

Now the reserves of the army for the infantry service 
“represent at the present time an amount of 129,544 men, 
In passing from a peage establishment to a war estab- 
lishment the deficiency ‘would therefore be 70,793 men. 

Il. Cavalry—The 10 army-corps of the line employ 
51 regiments of cavalry, forming 4 divisions and 12 
brigades. If we take account of the 3 regiments of 
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French cavalry and the 3 regiments of spahis hecessary 
ia Algeria during a war which would have to be carried 
on in Europe, we find the number of 57 regiments of the 
line, a number which actually represents that of our 
regiments of this branch of the service, and the number 
of 63 regiments, if we add the 6 regiments which form a 
part of the impcrial guard. 

In order to organize the armies in Europe with 
the effectives of cavalry determined in the tables; in 
order to make up the depéts of the 57 regiments em- 
ployed in the 10 army-corps of the line and that of the 
guard to 300 men each; in order to maintain the present 
effectives of the 3 regiments of spahis, and to complete 
those of three regiments of French light cavalry intended 
for Algeria; in order, finally, to leave a sufficient body’ 
of men in the cavalry establishments (schools and re- 
mounting department), there would be required in all 
68,025 men. Now the effective of cavalry serving under 
the colours is at the present time 55,340.) The men of 

' The effective of the cavalry service in troopers is, at the present time, 
55,840, It should be, according to the number fixed for the peace esta. 
blishment, 56,880 men, 

There is, therefore, at this véry moment, a deficiency of 1540 men. 


The men belonging to the cayalry who are reckoned in the reserves 
amount to the number of 18,500, If we deduct 1540 men from this reserve, 





we shall have in the ranks . . . G . A - 56,880 men 
and in the reserve 2 . : ‘ e . + - 16,960 
Total . 7 + 73,840 men. 


instantly available for the cavalry. 
In order to organize the armies in Europe with the effectives of cavalry 
fixed in the foregoing tables, men would be required as follows ;— 
Men, 
For the 6 regiments of the guard, of § squadrons per regiment (30 


squadr. } - E 4 : P . 7 4 + 3,800 
For to regiments of cuirassiers, of 4 squadrons per regiment (40 
squadr. ) ‘ 2 2 a 4 E ‘i é 7 - 6,400 
For 12 regiments of dragoons, of 4 squadrons per regiment (48 
squadr. ) Oe op Sh 4 . é é . . . 7,680 
For 8 regiments of lancers, of 4 squadrons per regiment (32 


sade, Neth 
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this branch of the service who are reckoned in the re- 
serves are 18,500 in number. The number of men in 
this branch of the service instantly available is, there- 
fore, 73,840. 

The number of men requisite being 68,025, there is 
a surplus of our resources beyond our needs of 5816 
men. This surplus might, in case of absolute necessity, 
be drafted into the military train or into the artillery. 

With regard to horses, the regiments and cavalry 
establishments (including the guard) have 40,662 at 
disposal at the present time.’ 


hy 
For 17 regiments of light cavalry, of 5 squadrons per regiment (85 ue 
squadr. ) : . « 13,600 
For 4 regiments of chasseurs d’ Agu, of 5 squadrons per regi- 
ment (20 squadr.) 5 % . : + 3,200 
For the 57 regiments as above, 12 men per regiment counting for : 
the regimental staff : : ‘ i: . . «684 
Total for the §7 regiments employed in the armies . + 40,484. 
For the corps left in Algeria as follows :— 
3 regiments of spahis . . . . + 3,298 
3 regiments of French light easaliy, of 1050 men me regiment, 
including the depots of 275 men. - + 3,150 
For the 57 depéts of regiments employed in the armies, of 300 
men per depot. . . . « 37,100 
For the remounting departments (France and Algeria) . ‘ + 3,500 
For the schools. . : . : : . : : + §00 
Total in the armies at home and in Algeria. . « 68,025 





Now we have at present at our disposal for the cavalry branch of the 
service 73,841 men, There is, therefore, an available surplus of 5816 
men. 

Under these circumstances all the squadrons employed in the armies 
might reckon 160 men of the effective ; each regiment forming a part of 
these armies might have 300 men at its depét; and, lastly, each of the 
3 regiments of French light cavalry left in Algeria would reckon 1050 men, 
including a depét of 275 men. 


1 At the present time we have in the cavalry, troop-horses as follows :~— 


Troop-horses. 
In the imperial guard e 7 - 7 « 3,960 
In the ro regiments of cuirassiers (depots included) ‘ 7 + 5,500 
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For raising the war squadrons of the regiments em- 
ployed in the army-corps to the number of effectives 
fixed in the tables ; for tHe second horses to be supplied 
at the time of mobilization to the lieutenants and sub- 
lieutenants; for the 3 regiments of spahis and the 
3 French regiments intended to be employed in Algeria, 
and for the schools, there would altogether be required 
at the time of placing the army upon a war establish- 


‘Troop-horses, 





In the 12 regiments of dragoons {depts included). . . 6,600 
‘In the 8 regiments of lancers (depéts included) . . + + 4,400 
Tn the 17 regiments of light cavalry intended to enter the armies 
in Europe (depots included) . . . . + 11,200 
In the 4 regiments of chasseurs d’ Afrique (depots included) + 2,880 
In the 2 gegiments of chasseurs which are in noe (depots 
included) . ‘ o é : . 1,490 
In the regiment of light cavalry intended to go to ‘Algeria, in 
order to be there during war (depdts included) . . . 700 
In the three regiments of spahis : : A . . + 2,991 
In the schools . e ' . . + 1,031 
Total of horses now at disposal. in the regiments and 
cavalry establishments . . . : E + 40,662 
— 


For the armies it is necessary, according to the bases fixed in the project, 
to have troop-horses as follows :— 
Troop-horses. 
For the guard, 6 semen of § squadrons, 130 troop-horses per 


squadron . . . ‘ + 3,900 
For 10 regiments of cuirassiers, 40 squadrons, ditto . . + 5,200 
For 12 regiments of dragoons, 48 squadrons, ditto. r - 6,240 
For 8 regiments of lancers, 32 squadrons, ditto . . . + 4,160 
For 17 regiments of light cavalry, 85 squadrons, ditto . + 11,050 


For 4 regiments of chasseurs d’ Afrique, 20 squadrons, ditto + 2,600 
For the §7 staffs of the foregoing regiments, of 12 per regiment . 684 
For the 2 regiments of chasseurs which are in Algeria (depdts 


included) . ‘ . : . 1,400 
For the regiment of light cavalry to be sent to Algeria, ditto. 700 
For the 3 regiments of spahis, ditto . . * : : + 2,991 
For the schools . . . . 1,030 
For the 2nd horses to be given to the lieutenants and sub- 

lieutenants of the §7 regintents . . ‘ + L4is 





Total of horses necessary at the time of passing ‘from the 
peace establishment to the war establishment . » 40,370 
— 
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ment 41,371 horses. The present resources being 
40,662,' there is, therefore, a deficiency of 709 horses. 

This deficiency of 709 horses might, strictly speaking, 
be covered by the horses of the regiment of cavalry to 
be sent to Algeria, but it must be supposed that these 
horses would be used for remounting the officers without 
any troop. Moreover, to make up the depéts of the 57 
regiments forming part 6f the army-corps in Europe to 
the minimum number of 100 horses, it would be neces- 
sary, at the time of mobilization, to procure by direct 
purchase in the trade 5700 horses beyond the 709 men- 
tioned above. The total of troop-horses wanting for 
the cavalry is, therefore, 6409. In case of absolute 
necessity these horses could be supplied by the gen- 
darmery. 

Ill. Artillery —The artillery for the army-corps (not 
including that of the guard) is composed of 147 batteries, 
32 batteries of horse-artillery, and 3 mountain batteries, 
By adding the 6 batteries of field artillery deemed 
necessary for Algcria, we have a total of 153 batteries. 
Now the. 14 regiments of field artillery stationed in 
France might give us, at the rate of 8 batteries per 
regiment, 112 batteries of field artillery; the 4 horse 
regiments, 32 batteries of horse artillery ; the regiment 
which is in Algeria, 3 mountain batteries, besides the 6 
batteries of field artillery which must remain in Algeria. 
Thus, then, we get the 147 batteries necessary for the 
active armies. It would be necessary to create only one 
battery per horse regiment in order to form the depéts 
of the 4 regiments; but it would be requisite to draw 
upon the reserves of the army in order to complete the 
effectives of the batteries placed’ upon a war establish- 
ment. 

For the artillery train we have reckoned, in the 10 


1 All the youngest horses we have at the present time in our cavalry 
corps are liable to be reckoned in this number. 
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army-corps of the line, 64 companies, 52 of which are 
distributed among the armies and army-corps, and 12 
are appropriated to a siege train. We have at present 
24 companies, forming 2 regiments; 4 of these com- 
panies are employed in Algeria. The question of 
‘dividing each of these 24 companies into three, with 
the view of obtaining the number of companies necessary 
for the armies, both in Algeria and at home, is now being 
considered. It is expedient to investigate how the 
existing resources of the army reserves would be able 
to furnish the sub-officers, corporals, and soldiers indis- 
pensable for raising to a war complement the cadres and 
effectives of these trisected companies. 

We have reckoned § pontoon-trains belonging to the 
army-corps (divisible boats) distributed as follows :— 
I train to the reserve of each of the 1st and 3rd corps of 
the Ist and 2nd army, and I train to the reserve of the 
ist corps of the 3rd army ; also 3 reserve pontoon-trains 
to the general reserve of each of the 3 armies. These 
8 pontoon-trains would employ eight companies of 
pontooneers, The regiment of pontooneers contains 14 
companies. There remain, therefore, 6 companies avail- 
able for the formation of new trains, if it should be 
considered necessary. 

At this moment, the artillery counts present in the 
various corps 32,374 men; absent by leave on some 
score or other and liable to be recalled immediately, 
5451 men; altogether 37,825 embodied soldiers. The 
men reckoned in the reserves of the army who belong 
to the artillery are 18,968 in number. The number of 
men in this branch of the service instantly available is 
therefore 56,793. 

Now, to organize the artillery in the armies in Europe 
in conformity to the foregoing tables; to leave, as a 
depét, in each of the regiments of artillery, an effective 
of 1 battery; to leave in the batteries and companies 
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of the artillery-train employed in Algeria, a sufficient 
number of men, there would be required altogether 
57,498 men. 

The number of men available at the present time 
being 56,793, there is therefore a deficiency of 705 
men, 

As far as regards ‘horses, the artillery has at present 
available in the corps §819 saddle-horses. At the time 
of the mobilization of the army, in order to insure all 
that would be needed for the armies at home and in 
Algeria, there would be required altogether 8776. There 
is, therefore, as regards the artillery, a deficiency of 
2957 saddlc-horses. 

Of draught-horses, the artillery counts at this very 
day 12,793 horses in the corps, and 11,154 with the 
agriculturists ; altogether 23,747 draught horses at our 
immediate disposal. ; 

At the moment of passing to a war establishment, 
there would be required for supplying all needs 33,260 
horses. There is therefore a deficiency of 9313 draught- 
horses. 

Lastly, there would also be required 780 mules for the 
artillery. There are none at the present time. 

IV. Engineers. The engineers are distributed as 
follows among the 10 army-corps of the line, that of 
the guard, and of Algeria, viz. :— 


Companies. 
1st Army.—To the chief head-quarters . . 2 
To each of the 3 head-quarters of the army- 


corps, I company . j F - 3 
To each of the 7 divisions of infantry, 1 
company 7 


To the general reserve of the army with the 
grand park of engineers, 1 company 
2nd Army.—To the chief head-quarters . 13 
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Companies. 
3rd Army.— To the chief head- 
quarters . : 2 
To the head-quarters of ech of the . 9 
2 army-corps, I company F 2! 
To the 5 divisions of infantry . esa 


Army-corps of Lyons and Belfort, to 2 divi- 


sions of infantry : yo i2 
Army-corps of Paris, to 3 amiaaks of in- 
fantry. »3 ° 
Imperial guard, es 2 “divisions of infanitey? 2 
In Algeria . . 6 
Gencral Total . A . 48 
=a 


The present resources of the 3 regiments of engineers 
added to 2619 men in this branch of the service avail- 
able at the present time in the reserves of the army, 
would be sufficient to allow of giving to the different 
detachments of engineers employed in the armies the 
effectives fixed in the tables, to insure the service needed 
at home and in Algeria, and to make up the depédts 
remaining in France to 1170 men per regiment. 

As far as regards the draught-horses necessary for the 
engineering service, the resources of this branch are 
composed of 175 horses per regiment, 75 to the prin- 
cipal portion of each, and 100 in Algeria; altogether 
525 horses, Supposing that these numbers might be 
reduced by one half in France and Algeria, at the 
moment of going upon a war establishment, we might 
then have at our disposal 260 horses for the parks and 
companies of engineers which figure in the tables, 

Now, the 48 companies employed in the armies, the 
2 great parks of the army and the 8 parks of army- 
corps, require a total of 1568 draught-horses, 540 
saddle-horses, and 96 pack-horses or mules, which must 
be supplied at the time of mobilization. 

The engineers therefore need, after deducting the 260 
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draught-horses which are at our disposal at the present 
time, 1308 draught-horses, 540 saddle-horses, and 96 
pack-horses or mules. 

V. Military Train, The 3 armies and the 2 corps of 
Paris and Lyons require 45 mounted companies of the 
military train and 12 light companies. The guard would 
require 3 mounted companies and 1 light company. 
In consequence of the division effected on the ist of 
January, 1868, we might have immediately at our dis- 
posal 48 companies of the line and § of the imperial 
guard, all of whom are going to be instructed both for 
the service of the mounted train and also for that of the 
light train. 

At the time when the army is put upon a war esta- 
blishment, cach of the 48 companies of the line would 
leave at the depét of the squadron 1 officer, lieutenant 
or sub-licutenant, which would thus enable us to have at 
our disposal 48 officers for the § squadrons of the line, 
by means of which we could immediately constitute 24 
provisional companies with 2 officers per company, the 
effectives of which, consisting of non-commissioned 
officers, corporals, and men, would be drawn from the 
reserves of the army. In the squadron of the train of 
the imperial guard, there would also be left at the 
depét 3 lieutenants and 3 sub-lieutenants, requisite for 
forming, by the same means, 3 other provisional com- 
panies. We should thus have 27 provisional com- 
panies, 7 of which, immediately after they had been’ 
formed, would be despatched to the armies and the 
army-corps of Paris and Lyons, so as to complete the 
number" of §7 companies, which is indispensable. The 
20 other companies would be left at the depéts of the 
squadrons, It would be useful at present to study the 
resources which might be afforded by the reserves of the 
army in order to make up the complement, in sub- 
officers, corporals, and men, of the effectives on a war 
footing of 48 companies of the line, of the 6 companies 
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at present existing, and of 27 provisional companies to 
be formed at the time of mobilization. The 45 mounted 
companies and the 12 light companies necessary for 
the armies and the corps of Lyons and Paris, and the, 
3 mounted companies and the light company necessary 
for the imperial guard, require on a war establishment 
14,238 men (sub-officers, corporals and soldiers); 2440 
saddie-horses; 10,944 draught-horses and 3901 mules. 
-The present resources both in the squadrons of France 
and Algeria and in that of the guard, are 8000 men, 
1120 saddle-horses, 2920 draught-horses, and 3800 mules 
(the latter in Algeria). 

There is, therefore, wanting, merely to supply the 
needs of the active armies, 5238 men, 1320 saddle-horses 
and 8000 draught-horses. 

In order to make up the 6 supernumerary platoons of 6 
squadrons (including theguard) to 45 men per squadron, 
and the 20 provisional companies remaining in the 
depéts to 100 men per company, there would be re- 
quired in addition 2270 men, 320 saddle-horses, and 
2000 draught-horses (16 saddle-horses and 100 draught- 
horses per company). 

There is therefore wanting altogether, in order to 
supply all the requirements in France, of the armies, 
and in Algeria, 8508 men. The reserves of the army 
contain 4800 men of the train ; the deficiency is there- 
fore 3700 men. : 

As regards the horses, the whole deficiency, if every 
requirement was satisfied, would be 1640 saddle-horses, 
and 10,000 draught-horses. 

The military train possesses at this time 981 mules 
kept by the farmers. These 981 mules would have to 
be deducted from those it would be necessary to bring 
over from Algeria, or from the 10,000 draught-horses 
forming the deficiency pointed out above as regards the 
organization of the armies in Europe. 
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We must not lose sight of the fact that if any auxiliary 
train with the armies is to be organized, it must be 
placed in the hands of officers of the regular train. In 
order to satisfy this necessity, it would probably be 
‘thought indispensable to create one additional officer 
per company of the regular train at the time of going on 
to a war establishment. It may be admitted that a 
fourth officer per company might undertake the organi- 
zation and direction of a detachment of the auxiliary 
train, including from 70 to 80 requisition carriages. The 
61 companies employed’ in the armies and in the imperial 
guard would thus render it possible to have an auxiliary 
train of about 4300 carriages; each of the companies 
would have to afford, as coadjutors to the officer who 
commanded a detachment of the auxiliary train, 1 sub- 
officer, 2 corporals, and a few men. 

VI. Hospital-A ttendants —The three armies, the Paris 

and Lyons corps, and the imperial guard, employ 3900 
hospital-attendants. Their present effective amounts to 
5000, 2000 of. which are employed in Algeria. The 
existing resources are therefore insufficient to insure the 
fulfilment of the duties in the active armies and in 
Algeria. 
* Even if we allow that, during the time of war, the 
number of hospital-attendants employed in Algeria may 
be reduced from 2000 to 1500, and that a like number of 
1500 would be sufficient for the hospitals at home, we 
find that at least 6900 would be required at the moment 
of going on to a war establishment. The present effective 
being 5000, it would therefore be necessary to appoint 
about 1900 more hospital-attendants at such a time. 

In order that hospital-attendants and litter-carriers 
when appointed should answer the purpose of their insti- 
tution, it is advisable that, before going on to a war 
establishment, a certain number of attendants employed 
.in our large hospitals at home and in Algeria should 
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receive some special instruction under the control of the 
administration and medical department.’ 

VII. Workmen of the Administrative Depariment.— 
The number of workmen of the administrative depart- 
ment of all classes attached to the three armies, the 
corps of Paris and Lyons, and the imperial guard, 
amounts to 6667. Their present effective is 3700. There 
are therefore wanting about 3000, who will likewise 
have to be drawn from the army-reserves at the time 
of going on a war establishment. With regard to the 
requirements of the home-service and Algeria, it seems 
useless to occupy ourselves with them; for most of the 
duties would have to be undertaken by civil workmen 
during a period of war. 

At the time of passing on to a war establishment, it 
would therefore be necessary to obtain from the army- " 
reserves 1900 hospital-attendants and 3000 workmen, in 
all 4900 men. Now the present resources of these 

‘reserves in men of this class are 4718 men. There is 
therefore a deficiency of about 200 men. The 1200 
workmen of the administrative department who are set 
down in the preceding table, which indicates the strength 
of the arnfy on the war establishment, might be formed 
during the first few months following the transition 
to a war establishment. 

VIIL. Employes of the Administrative Department.— 
The formation of active armies, as it is set forth in the 
‘above schemes, would require a total of 488 writing- 
clerks, or pupils of the administrative department. The 
present effectives allow these requirements to be satisfied 
immediately ; but it would be necessary, in order not to 
injure the service at home and in Algeria, that recruiting 
should furnish without delay a new contingent of about 


1 This instruction is almost completely indicated in the ‘‘ Dictionnaire 
des Sciences Médicales,” vol. viii., article ‘‘ Despotats,” signed Percy. Tt 
would be the part of the Military Board of Health to complete it. 
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300 young men intended to increase the number of these 
employés of the department. 

1X. Officers of the Administrative Department—The 
three armies, the corps of Paris and Lyons, and the 
imperial guard, require a total of 811 officers of the 
administrative department, of all ranks, distributed as 
follows :—250 in counting-house duties, 247 in the hos- 
pital-service, 243 in the commissariat-service, and 63 in 
the encampment-service. The normal cadre is sufficient 
to provide for the counting-house and encampment ser- 
vices, allowing that, for the duties which will continue to 
be carried on at home and in Algeria, a certain number 
of civil clerks are employed, and that generally enter- 
prise will supply direct management. With regard to 
the hospital-service, supposing that it was necessary to 
leave about 75 officers of this service in Algeria and as 
many at home, we find, in order to arrive at the number 
of 247 officers of the administrative department for the 
hospital service, which are considered indispensable to 
the active armies, a deficiency of about 80. It would 
therefore be necessary, at the time of mobilization, to 
appoint 80 officers of the administrative department for 
the hospital service. 

X. Medical Offcers—The different army-corps, in- 
cluding that of the guard, employ 707 medical officers 
of all ranks. The regular cadre can easily supply these, 
for it is useless to give attention to the requirements 
which must be satisfied at home, and even in Algeria ; in 
caseof need, civil surgeonscan beemployed when required. 

XI. Commissariat—The personnel of the military 
commissariat employed in the three armies, the Paris 
and Lyons corps, and the imperial guard, is composed 
of 3 commissaries-general, 14 military commissaries, 
and 168 sub-commissaries and deputies. The present 
cadre consisting of 8 commissaries-general, 26 military 
commissaries, and 230 sub-commissaries and deputies, 
. M 2 
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there would therefore remain at our disposal to supply 
the service in France and Algeria:—5 commissaries-, 
general, 12 military commissaries, and 62 sub-commis- 
saries and deputies. 

Now, even with the resources of the cadre of reserve, 
the number of 12 military commissaries is not sufficient 
for the service in Algeria and the most important home- 
divisions. Officers in active service are, in fact, needed 
at the following stations :—Algiers, Oran, Constantine, 
Paris, Chalons, Lyons, Marseilles, Toulouse, Rennes, 
Lille, Metz, Strasbourg, Besancon, and Grenoble; 14 in 
all, There is, therefore, a deficiency of two officers of 
the rank of commissary. 

As regards the rank of sub-commissaries and deputies,’ 

we think that at least 116 are necessary for Algeria and 
the home-service, distributed as follows :—30 in Algeria; 
8 at Paris; 15 at Lyons, Metz, and Strasbourg; 4 at 
Marseilles ; 6 at Lille and the camp of Chalons; 19 at 
Toulouse, Rouen, Montpellier, Toulon, Verdun, Langres, 
Méziéres, Thionville, Belfort, Besancon, Arras, Douai, 
Valenciennes, Dunkerque, Nantes, Bordeaux, Brest, and 
Bayonne ; lastly, 34 for the remainder of the home- 
service, that is, one to every two departments. After 
the organization of the armies there remain 62 officers 
of these ranks at our disposal. The deficiency is that of 
54 sub-commissaries and deputies, 
_ On the whole, it seems necessary, in case of the for- 
mation of the three armies and the Paris and Lyons 
army-corps, to reinforce the commissariat-cadre by 2 
commissaries and 54 sub-commissaries and deputies. 

XII. Officers of the Staff—The number of staff-officers 
of all ranks strictly necessary for the three armies, the 
Paris and Lyons corps, and the imperial guard, is 446,’ 


1 In this number of 446, the officers are not included who would be 
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allowing only one aide-de-camp to generals of divisions, 
suppressing the aides-de-camp of the generals who are 
chiefs ofthe staff, and taking away the lieutenants of the 
staff from their regimental stage in order to make them 
co-operate in the service of the divisional staffs. 

The number of officers of this corps, which it would 
be strictly necessary to leave in France and Algeria, 
even if we suppress the aides-de-camp of the generals 
commanding territorial divisions, is 188, distributed as 
follows :— 


Attached to the Emperor and Princes 6 


Attached to the Minister of war s: 53 

At the war-depét and offices of the 
‘ministry. . : 10 

Staffs of the 6 rat commands of 
France . . 24 


Staffs of the teciitorial aivinions (2 be 
cach division, except Paris and 


Lyons, which would have 6) . abe 

Aides-de-camp of generals command- 
ing territorial divisions . . . 22 
Paris . : 4 

Attached to the ‘cont anaane of the 
depéts of the guard . i ae | 
On mission ‘ ok 7 s 7 
Military schools... . : . 12 
In Algeria . ‘ f F 7 - 42 
In Senegal . A I 

Aides-de-camp of the payeale not in 
active employment . F ; - 4 
Total . : . . 188 


Altogether 446 belonging to the armies. 
188 in France and Algeria. 


Total 634 
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Now the cadre of the staff-corps only contains 580 
officers, including the roo lieutenants. 

There is therefore a deficiency of 54 officers, without 
reckoning the non-efficients which must necessarily exist 
.in the corps, and may be estimated at about 15 to 20, 
according to the accounts which seem correct; and 
without reckoning, on the other hand, those which a 
telegraphic service would necessitate (about 15). 

Under these conditions, and without entering into an 
inquiry into the question how this deficit might be filled 
up otherwise than by borrowing from the main-body of 
troops, it would be desirable for the administration of 
the army to put at the disposal of the staff-corps, for the 
service of its offices in the armies as well as at home, a 
considerable number of its writing-clerks and pupils to 
be employed under the title of secretaries, a plan which 
seems possible. By this means we should avoid the 
serious inconvenience of weakening the various corps by 
taking from them, as has been done hitherto, sub-officers 
to fill these posts. 

XIII. Rolling Stock—The three armies, the Paris 
and Lyons corps, and the imperial guard, require a 
working stock of :— 

2540 one-horse baggage-carts ; 

247 four-wheeled carriages for 2 horses, called staff- 
carriages ; 

2496 four-horse waggons for the military train ; 

780 one-horse carts (Masson carts) for the light train. 

The administration possess at this moment :— 

2100 one-horse baggage-carts ; 

380 four-whecled carriages for 2 horses for the staff, 
and about 400 Masson carts. 

There is, therefore, a deficiency of but 440 one-horse 
baggage-carts and 380 one-horse carts for the light 
train. 

With regard to four-horse train-waggons, the supplies of 
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the administration show a number more than double 
that which is necessary. 
If the administration intends, as seems likely, to con- 
vey along with the troops one day’s provisions (rice, 
‘ biscuit, sugar, and coffee), at the rate of one cart to each 
battalion of infantry and one to every regiment of cavalry, 
the necessary stock exists and is more than sufficient. 
XIV. Supply of Draught-horses for the regimental 
and staff-caris—F¥or drawing the regimental and other 
baggage-carts, there would be necessary as follows :— 
Draught-horses, 
For 2540 two-wheeled regimental carts . 2667' 


For 247 four-wheelcd staff-carriages » 519 
For 69 four-horse treasury carriages . 276 
For 3 four-horse printing carriages . . 12 
Total. > ‘ - 3474 
Pack-mules, as follows :— 
Pack-mules. 
For the general and divisional staffs , BE 


For the 105 regiments of infantry and the 
21 battalions of chasseurs (including the 
guard), ambulance-canteens . 356 
For the 57 regiments of cavalry (including 
the guard), ambulance and veterinary 


canteens . . . . . + %I7I 
Total . 1... 638 


RECAPITULATION OF DEFICIENCIES. 


OFFICERS. 
Staff-officers, at least. : . : + 90 
Military commissaries . _ 4 4 22 
Sub-commissaries and deputies . ; . 54 
Officers for the hospital service . ‘ . 80 
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MEN. 
Number | Number | 
Infantry + |466,572 266,235 129,544 , 79,793 
Cavalry e ; : o + | 68,025 | 55,340! 18,500 ~ 
Artillery . 7 - A - | 57,498 | 37,825 | 18,968 | 705 
Military Train. é «| 16,508 | 8,000 | 4,800; 3,708 


Hospital attendants and work- 
men of the Administrative De- 














partment . : F . «| 13,567 8,700 | 4,718 | 149 

Writing clerks and pupils of the | 
Administrative Department 7 780 480 _ 300 
Total . . . —. |622,950 |376,580 ‘176,530 | 75,655 








From this table it will be observed that the cavalry 
alone have a surplus of 5815 men. 

Thus, if all the reserves were called into active service 
in order to obtain the numbers of the effectives stated 
in the tables, there would still remain a deficien¢y of 
75,655 men; but this figure must be reduced by 5815 
men who form the surplus in the cavalry branch; the 
deficiency is thus reduced to 69,840. ‘This deficit ought 
to be covered by the class next to be called out on the 
Ist of July. The available contingent of this class may 
be estimated at 78,800 men, a number which, in case of 
war, would certainly be increased by about 15,000 volun- 
teer recruits. .On the rst of July we may reckon, there- 
fore, on about 93,000 young soldiers who, added to the * 
present reserves of the army, ferm a total exceeding the 
requirements by about 23,000. 


HORSES AND MULES. 
SADDLE-HORSES, Horses. 
Cavalry . 7 ‘ . 7 6409 
Artillery F , . 2957 
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Horses, 
Engineers : i : ; - 540 
Military train . a : : . 1640 





Total deficit . e . 11,546" 





bd DRAUGHT-HORSES. 
Artillery . fe 7 : F + 9313 
Engineers : : . 7 : . 1308 
Military train . . : : . 10,000 
Horses for the regimental and _ staff 5 
carriages. : - : * . 3474 





Total deficit . 5 . 24,0957 


PACK-MULES AND PACK-HORSES, - 
Artillery . ; : : : , . 780 
Engineers : ‘i i ; . 96 
Corps of infantry dud cavalry troops =. 527 
Staffs. ; ‘ : ‘ : . 131 
«, Military train . , ‘ ‘ . 5 


oo 
. Total deficit . " 1,534 
—— 

1 In this total is not included the number of saddle-horses which it 
would still be necessary to give, when put on a war establishment, to the 
adjutants-major and surgeons of the infantry corps, as well as to the 
officers of the administrative department and the chaplains employed in 
the army-corps, who have a right to reccive riding-horses from the State, 
‘This number amounts to about 1400, : 

2 This number of 24,095 does not include the draught-horses which are 
necessary to draw the provision-waggons of the reserve intended to march 
with the battalions and regiments of cavalry. At the rate of 4 horses for 
each the number would amount to 1633- 

3 The train in Algeria is in possession of a number of mules sufficient 
for the requirements of the armies in Europe. The military train has also 
g81 mules in France in the care of the agriculturists. These 981 mules 
might be deducted from those which would have to be obtained from 
Algeria for the armies in Europe. The mules, thus remaining in Algeria, 
would be made use of by the provisional companies of the train established 

at this point at the time of transition from a peace to a war establishment. 
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ROLLING STOCK. 


One-horse éarts of the regimental train . 440 
Carts of the light train, called “Masson 
carts” . . - a . . » 380 





Total deficit. . . 820 





POSITION OF OUR STOCK OF ARMS AND OF OUR 
SUPPLIES OF WaR MUNITIONS. 


For THE ARMIES CALLED TO TAKE. THE FIELD. 


Arms and Ammunition —We have at the present time 
155,000 guns of the 1866 model. We may reckon that 
by the rst of April we shall have 100,000 more of them, 
which will make up, at that date, 255,000 guns of this 
model, * 

We have at the present time 50,000 converted guns, 
By the 1st of April we shall have 100,000 more of them ; 
which will secure to us on the 1st of April a total of 
355,000 breech-loading guns. 


Guns of the 1866 model. : » 255,000 
Converted guns . ‘ : : + 100,000 
Total F : + 355,000 





This number corresponds with our conjectured re- 
quirements for the equipment of the whole of our infantry 
employed in the armies. By the ist of July all our 
depéts of infantry and the corps serving in Algeria may 
be provided with a fresh arm. We shall have, in fact, 
by that time 370,000 guns of the 1866 model and 
150,000 converted guns. 

Of ammunition for the infantry we have at the present 
time 34,000,000 cartridges for guns of the 1866 model, 
and 5,000,000 cartridges for the converted guns. On the 
rst of April we shall have 55,000,000 cartridges for the 
guns of the 1866 model and 20,000,000 cartridges for 
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the converted guns; at this date, therefore, our require- 
+ments will be satisfied. 

Independently of the fact that each infantry soldier 
carries with him go cartridges for each man provided 
with a gun of the 1866 model, and 60 for a converted 
gun, the supply of the magazine attached to the armies 
would give 250 cartridges more to each man. The 
manufacture is going to be actively carried on in order 
to suffice for an increased supply. 

Field Artillery—We reckon that the armies require 
g18 cannon. 

With the present resources, each piece of ordnance can 
have a supply of ammunition ensured of 400 charges, 
On the’tst of April this supply will be doubled, and at 
the present time we are placing ourselves in a position 
to have a second double supply. 

Siege Guns.—-We have at this time a great siege train, 
both as regards matériel and men, all in readiness to 
follow our armies. We have also a second one as far as 
regards the mavériel, . 


Paris, January 2oth, 1868, 
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CHAPTER III. 
QUESTIONS RELATIVE TO THE MoniIZATION OF THE ARMY. 


THE predeliberation of the Chief of the State extended 
not only to making sure of the number of soldiers that he 
could at a given moment place under arms, but it likes 
wise included the means he judged the most expedient 
for facilitating the mobilization of the army. We must 
however confess that the routine of the bureau often 
impedes the most useful measurcs. 

Marshal Niel had certainly stated to the Emperor that 
he had ready prepared in his office all the orders neces- 
sary for calling out the soldiers of the reserve, and that 
owing to the measures he had taken, the effectives of all 
the corps destined to join the active armies ought to be 
completed within a space of nine days or fifteen. days 
at the most. Marshal Lebceuf, who succeeded him as 
Minister of War, also asserted that fifteen days would be 
sufficieat. Unfortunately experience proved that this 
could not be the case. 

The Emperor several times urged that the regiments 
should be allotted to divisions, a plan which would have 
the advantage of forming the staffs beforehand, and 
placing the various generals in communication with the 
troops they were to command ; but at the War-office so 
many obstacles were made to this scheme that he was 
obliged to relinquish it. 

It was desirable that the encampment stores should 
be given out to the troops, so that in case of mobiliza- 
tion no delay should occur in their distribution. The 
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Minister sent to the Emperor the following note on this 
subject :— 


NOTE. 
ON THE ENCAMPMENT STORES TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO THE TROOPS. 


“The rapid transition from a peace establishment to 
a war establishment being in the present armies a neces- 
sary cendition, it would seem only natural to give out 
the various encampment stores ‘to all the corps in time 
of peace. By this means a double result would be 
arrived at. The soldiers would learn how to carry and 
make use of them, and if war should supervene they 
would be ready provided with them. (We here include * 
in the number of camp stores the small cans which take 
the place of the goat-skin of the Spaniards.) 

“The inconvenience of this system is as follows: as 
the soldiers in time of peace do not-make any use of 
these articles, they do not attach any importance to 
their preservation; and, on the other hand, as the 
damages are charged to them, like those of the bedding 
and many. other things, the mass of individuals find 
themselves involved in debt, and the soldiers become 
negligent because they lose all chance of receiving an 
-off-reckoning. Induced by the same motive, the corps 
postpone as long as possible the repair of these articles, 
which therefore remain in a bad state. When war super- 
venes there is no time to make the repairs, and the 
soldier leaves without there being any certainty that hée 
is actually provided with that which becomes indis- 
pensable to him. If, on the contrary, a distribution was 
made at that time of all the camp stores iz a perfect 
state, there would be no anxiety on this account, and the 
soldier would have the use of the stores and carry the 
load they would impose on him just at the very time 
when he would be sensible of their utility. 

“ These are the considerations which have induced us, 
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unless new orders are received from the Emperor, to 
arrange matters as follows :— 

« All the regiments of infantry which are in the camps 
(62 this year) are provided with camp stores. At the 
breaking up of the camps they deposit these stores in a ma- 
gazine, where they are immediately made as good as new, 

“In the cavalry divisions at Versailles, Lunéville, and . 
Lyons, there is one squadron furnished with campstores, 
Each squadron may, therefore, in its turn, bivouac and 
engage in all the duties of service in the field. The 
Minister gives orders that the 6 regiments of the 
imperial guard should likewise receive camp stores for 
one squadron. There will be, therefore, in all 20 
regiments of cavalry, which will be partly provided with 
camp stores. 

“In addition to this, the regiments at the camp of 
Chilons (8 for the two series), and those, 3 in num- 
ber, at the camp at Lannemezan have, during the 
time the encampment lasts, camp stores for their whole 
effective. There are, therefore, 31 regiments altogether 
which are either wholly or partially supplied. - 

“ With regard to instruction these arrangements appear 
sufficient, as the regiments will pass every two years 
through the camps or active divisions. 

“We consider that this system is the best ; it suffices 

” for the instruction of the men, it is much more econo- 
mical for the state and the soldiers, and, lastly, it ensures 
the certainty that, on the day of taking thé field, each 
man will be provided with stores in a perfect state. 

“MARSHAL NIEL.” 
“25th Fuly, 1868. 
MOBILIZATION OF WAR-SQUADRONS. 

To the desiré expressed by the Emperor of having the 
war squadrons of the regiments of cavalry always mobi- 
lized, Marshal Niel, the Minister of War, replicd by the 


following note :— 
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“Tn armies where the duration of service is long, as in 
Russia, and in those where recruiting is not carried on 
by means"of levies, as in England, the contingents of 
recruits are comparatively few in number, and it is pos- 
sible to entrust their instruction to a fraction of the 
corps which forms the depét of the regiment. This is 
what has often been practised in France in all branches 
of the service, and even in the cavalry, under the rule of 
the law of March 21st, 1832, The contingents embodied 
every year do not amount to a seventh part of the 
effective of the army, for the law of the 26th of April, 
1855, had the effect of keeping under the colours many 

' old soldiers whose instruction was completed. 
_ “In armies where the duration of service is short, asin 
Prussia, it becomes necessary to make all the thoroughly 
constituted fractions of them join in the instruction of 
the young soldiers. 

“Thus the recruits are distributed in equal portions 
among the companies, squadrons, or batteries of the 
same regiment, which is often dispersed in several garri- 
sons, instead of their being assembled in one depdt 
under command of one chief. The winter time is devoted 

" to instruction in details, which is pushed forward so 
rapidly that in the spring the young soldiers, together 
with the old soldiers, may enter upon the manceuvres 
together, 

The law of the rst of February, 1868, by reducing the 
length of service to five years (in reality to four years ° 
and a half), increases in a considerable proportion the 
force of the contingents of recruits to be embodied every 
year. If we take into consideration the fact that the 
guard and gendarmery are composed of nothing but 
old soldiers whose instruction is complete, and who are 
chosen from among the best men of the line ; and if we 
deduct the effectives of certain special corps, which 
recruit by other means than the levies, we shall recog- 
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nize the fact that in regiments of the line of all branches, 
‘recruits palpably compose a fourth part of their effective 
force. . 

“In case of need it will be possible, in the case of the 
infantry, to instruct them in any depéts which offer the 
necessary resources ; but in the cavalry a similar measure 
seems, if not impossible, at least so difficult to carry out 
that it is expedient to relinquish it. 

“ Let us take for example a regiment of cavalry, con- 
sisting of 5 squadrons. Its winter effective is 739 men, 
officers included. It will receive every year on an 
average from 160 to 180 recruits, whom it will be neces- 
sary to instruct. Distributed in equal numbers in all 
the squadrons, that is 35 to each squadron, their instruc- 
tion, beginning on the 1st of October, will be sufficiently 
advanced by the 1st of April for them to be able to take 
part in the combined manceuvres which commence at 
that time. With still greater reason, they will be ready 
to enter the camps of instruction by the Ist of May or 
the 15th of July. 

“Tt must not, in fact, be forgotten that the instruction 
of the soldier is effected as much by his mess-comrades 
as by his officers; since the former teach the young 
soldiers the traditions of the regiment, and make them 
acquainted with all the details of their profession. 

“Tf, on the contrary, the young soldiers are united in 
.’ one squadron by themselves, the task of the officers and 
+ non-commissioned drill-officers would be more laborious, 

and the instruction much slower. When once their 
classes are finished, the recruits are sent into the squad- 
rons for which they are destined; they change their 
commander ; and, on the whole, there is much time lost, 
and disadvantages of every kind are caused which it is 
wise to take into account. But in the cavalry the ques- 
tion is also complicated by the training of the horses. 
For teaching riding, old horses are necessary; and, on 
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athe other hand, the place for young horses is necessarily, _ 

in the depét squadrons. Another thing is, that in order 
to train these young horses, riders are required whose 
instruction is completed. 

“There are in this plan irreconcilable difficulties, 
which might however be avoided by distributing the 
young horses and young soldiers equally in all the 
squadrons, except that, at the time of taking the field, 
the depét squadron must be composed of men and 
horses which would not be capable of rendering good 
war service. The same plan would be adopted when 
regiments were called on to form part of a camp. 

“This last mode of operation is dictated by the con- 
ditions of the new recruiting law. It offers, however, 
several disadvantages in details—that of having recruits 
in all the squadrons during the winter season is the most 
considerable ; but this time of the year is not the season 
for warlike operations, and, besides, this inconvenience 
is compensated for by the advantage of giving to our 
cavalry officers, by making them join in the instruction, 
habits of activity which it is more essential to maintain 
in this branch than in any other, which also are so often 
wanting in corps of troops which, like the guard, have 
no recruits to train. 

“In short, taking into account the new law which has 
reduced the time of effective service to four years and a 
half, all the efforts of the cavalry Should tend to bring | 
as quickly as possible both men and horses into a fit 
state to take the field. All the officers, from the colonel 
down to the sub-lieutenant, should co-operate for this 
end, which is their first duty in time of peace. At the 
time of placing the regiment on a war establishment, the 
mobilized squadrons will be made up in the strongest 
manner ; the least valuable elements in officers, men, 
and horses will compose the depdt. 


“MARSHAL NIEL. 
“ 25th Fulv, 1868." 
XN 
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ARTILLERY. 
New Matériel. 

The government of the Second Empire has been 
reproached with not having formed an artillery as 
efficient as that of Prussia. When in the campaign of 
1870, every one was struck with the precision and range 
of the steel breech-loading cannon, it was immediately 
concluded that the French Board of Ordnance ought to 
have long since adopted this new style of gun. 

Those who bring forward these accusations are igno- 
rant of all the complicated and difficult problems which 
are involved in this question, because on the advantages 
and disadvantages of the different systems the most 
intelligent persons are divided in opinion, “Do you 
adopt steel cannon?” it will be said; “but you see the 
Prussians have quite given them up.” “Do you adopt 
breech-loading cannon? but you see that the English 
artillery has completely relinquished them !” 

It is, therefore, natural that the Board of Ordnance in 
France should have hesitated long before changing a 
matériel which proved in Italy what it was capable of, and 
the transformation of which would lead to an excessive 
expenditure. 

The personal opinion of the Emperor was that it 
would be necessary to make new breech-loading cannon 
of bronze, but there is no reason to be surprised that he 
did not enforce his-opinion; for it would have been a 
* great piece of presumption on his part if he pretended 

to solve this question better than the professional and 
distinguished men who composed the Board of Ordnance. 
Nevertheless, the Emperor had made, in the first place 
at his own expense, at the factory at Meudon, some 
trials in mitrailleuses and bronze breech-loading seven- 
pounder guns. Vhese trials succeeded perfectly under 
the skilful direction of Major de Reffye ; but, excepting 
the mitrailleuses, the guns had not yet been sufficiently 
tested so as to be adopted by the board, 
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Any change of our matériel could not, therefore, be a 
matter in question in 1870. The Chief of the State was 
compelled to limit his attention to making sure that the 
field guns would be promptly distributed to the regi- 
ments which were to serve them. On this point he re- 
ceived from the Minister of War the following report :-— 


Note from the Minister of War on the Local Position of 
be Matériel of the various Batteries. 


“In order to satisfy the desire expressed by the 
Emperor, the Minister of War has the honour of laying 
before his Majesty the following information as to the 
various points at which, in case of mobilization, each 
army-corps would find its matériel :— 

“ Artillery —tThe artillery matériel is divided into two 
classes :— 

“The first class includes the materiel mounted on,wheels 
ready for the march; it is composed of go batteries, 20 
of 12-pounder rifle guns and 70 of 4-pounder rifle guns, 
with corresponding park-appointments and 16 divisio- 
nary reserves of infantry. 

“ These batteries are distributed as follows :— 





Birt 12-pounders, | 7-pounders. 








At Vincennes 2 
At Versailles 2 
At La Fére . 2 
At Douai . . . . — 
At Metz : . . : . 2 
At Strasbourg . . ‘ 3 
At Besangon . . . . _- 
AtLyons . . . + . 2 
At Valence . . . _ 
At Grenoble . _ 

2 

2 

3 


At Toulon . . 
At Rennes . . . 
At Toulouse . . 
At Bourges . ‘s 


PODAAAPNAATMAWEAT 
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“ As far as the means of storing have allowed, we have 
placed with each regiment a number of battery matériel 
equal at least to supplying the number of artillerymen 
of the corps. :. 

*“Thus at Vincennes, where two regiments are sta- 
tioned numbering altogether, in men, 16 batteries, either 
field guns or horse artillery, there is the matériel for 9 
batteries ready for harnessing. 

“The second class is composed of the same elements as 
the first, but would require 15 days to be put upon the 
road. It would make up 11 batteries of 12-pounders 
and 47 batteries of 4-pounders, total 58, with 9 divisio- 
nary reserves of infantry. 

“ These 58 batteries have been distributed according to 
the same principles as those of the first class. It is 
proper to add to these the 24 batteries of bullet-guns 
which are collected at Meudon. These batteries have 
no personnel either prepared or organized, and conse- 
quently a certain time would be required to place them 
in the field. 

“ With regard to harnessing, the same principles have 
been followed as in the case of the batteries, that is to 
say, every garrison of artillery has a reserve proportio- 
nate to its requirements in case of mobilization. 

“Tn addition to this, a depdt of 5000 sets of harness is 
now being formed at St. Omer, near to the regiment of 
the train ; and at Auxonne, near the 2nd regiment, there 
is a depdt of 8000 sets of harness. 

“In short, the fundamental idea of the measures that 
have been taken is that each army-corps and each army 
should find on the spot where they are formed both the 
men and the matériel of the artillery which is necessary 
for it. As far as possible, the batteries belonging to the 
same regiment and the regiments of the same artillery- 
command will be united in the same army-corps, under 
command of their natural chiefs. 
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“ Thus, for instance, if it was intended to form an army 
in the east on the scale of three corps, the corps on the 
right would find its artillery at Besancon, the central 
corps at Strasbourg,-and that on the left at Metz. 

“The army formed in the north would be supplied with 
its resources at Douai, La Fére, Vincennes and Rennes. 

“The army of reserve with resources at Toulouse and 
Bourges. Z 

“The army-corps of Lyons at Grenoble, Lyons, and 
Valence. 

“The reserve corps of Paris with the surplus of the 
regiments of Vincennes, La Fére, Douai, and Bourges. 

“Enginecrs.—The parks of engineers, organized accord- 
ing to the bases recently fixed, will not be completed 
until the end of the year 1868. , 

“We have at our immediate disposal 43 company 
parks, 8 army-corps parks, and two principal parks. 

“The company parks are placed as follows :— 


At Arras . : r . . . . 4 
At Metz . i . . : ‘ . 28 
At the Camp of Chalons . 3 
At the Camp of Lannemezan I 
At the Camp of Satory 1 
At Civita Vecchia I 
At Montpellier . 5 

Total A : 7 > + 43 


“The 8 army-corps parks are placed at Lyons, Vin- 
cennes, and Metz ; the first army will find those belonging 
to it at Metz, the second at Metz and Vincennes, and 
the reserve army at Lyons. 

“ The two principal parks are at Metz: they will be 
joined to the Ist and 2nd armies. The third principal 
park which is to be made will be joined to the reserve 
army, 
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“Military Train—Al\ the matériel of the military train 
is at this moment at Vernon. 

“This matériel is at its full complement, with the 
exception of 283 carriages for the wounded. 

*“Tf at the time of mobilization these carriages had 
not been made they would be replaced bya like number 
of pairs of litters. r 

“ Clothing and Camp-Stores.—The store-houses belong- 
ing to the corps contain the articles of clothing necessary 
for the men embodied and for those who would be drawn 
from the reserve at the time of the mobilization of the 
army. 

“Reserve stores would besides be sent forward from 
"the central store-houses to the bases of operation of the 
various armies, as sooneas they had passed the frontier. 

“The camping matériel, of which we have sufficient 
quantities in store, would be obtained :— 

“For the st army; from Metz, Strasbourg, Chalons, 
and Paris, 

“For the 2nd army and the imperial guard; from 
Paris and Lille. 

“For the 3rd; from Lyons, and in case of need, from 
Paris, which contains the greatest quantity of stores. 

“ Harnessing.—The cavalry regiments have in store a 
number of sets of harness equal to their effectives on a 
war establishment. 

“The central store-houses have besides a reserve 
supply of 12,000 saddles intended to follow the army- 
corps. The first army will find this reserve at Metz 
and Strasbourg, the second at Paris and Lille, and the 

«third at Lyons and Marseilles. 

“The store-house at Paris, from which the reserves 
have been forwarded to the central store-houses men- 
tioned above, will shortly receive 5000 saddles, which 
are now in course of preparation. ; 

“ Stores fer the Victualling Departimnent—The vic- 
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tualling department has its matériel complete except a 
deficiency of 736 tarpaulins. A contract has been made 
to increase its stores. 

“The first army will find its mazériel at Strasbourg, 
Langres, and Paris. 

“ The 2nd army and the imperial guard at Paris ; 

“ The 3rd army at Lyons and Marscilles. 

“« Ambulance Matériel —The ambulance matériel is 
complete. It is collected at Paris in the central store- 
houses and in the yards recently constructed at the 
Invalides. A reserve is constituted at Marseilles with 
the special object of supplying the wants of Algeria and 
of any troops embarking in the Mediterranean ports. 


“MARSHAL NIEL 


“ sth Fuly, 1868.” 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE MILITARY TRAIN. 


The Emperor having asked, in 1868, how long a time 
would be required to put on wheels the carriages in 
store at Vernon, he received the reply, that this 
operation would last several months. Surprised at 
such an answer, he issued an order to distribute the 
carriages in different places, and the Minister of War, 
in pursuance of this order, gave an account of his per- 
formance of it, in the following note :— 

“The concentration at Vernon of all the vehicles 
belonging to the military train, is dangerous at all 
times ; in case of war, the long delay necessary for 
sending off so considerable an amount of materiel (at the 
present time 6700 vehicles, 10,000 sets of harness, 1400 
pack-saddles, &c.), might hinder a prompt mobilization ; | 
in order to remedy this state of things the following 
measures have been adopted :— 

“To construct sheds in the park of Chateauroux for 
about 1200 vehicles, in order that the squadron of the 
military train, the depét of which is situated at that 
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place, may find within its reach the vehicles necessary 
for it without being obliged to get them from Vernon. 

“ To take advantage of the establishment of artillery 
and engineers at Satory to place there all the vehicles 
which have to be made over to the staffs and corps of 
troops, the delivery. or despatch of these vehicles neces- 
sarily absorbing for a certain time the resources of the 
. park at Vernon, and, consequently, hindering the forma- 
+ tion of the parks of administration intended for the armies. 

“To construct shelter at the camp of Chalons for 
about 600 vehicles intended for the companies of the 
train marching with the first digisions. 

“To distribute in the fortified places in the east, the 
gegimental carriages intended for the first corps. 

“When this scheme is carried out the distribution of 
vehicles will be as follows :— 

Regimental carriages for 1 division of infantry, 
at Metz. 

Regimental carriages for 1 division of infantry, 
at Strasbourg. : 

Regimental carriages for 1 division of infantry, 
at Besangon. 


it Army. ‘ . 
ney oe Regimental carriages for the re- 


mainder of the army. : od 
Staff carriages for brigades and divi- . eH 
sions . ‘ : 
Vehicles of the military train, “at the camp of ™ 
Chalons. 


Reserve, at Vernon. 
/Regimental and staff-carriages for 2 divisions’ 
| of infantry, and 1 division of cavalry, at 
«Lyons. 
andArmy.. The remainder of the regimental and staff- 
carriages, at Satory. 
FAIL the vehicles of the military train and 
4 reserve, at Chateauroux. 
> > 








. 
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3rd army, oe and staff-carriages, at Satory. 
army, &c. ¢ All the others vehicles, at Vernon. : 

“Taking this for granted, the first army would find, 
between the camp of ChAlons and the frontier, all the 
carriages which are necessary to put it in marching 
order. 

“ The army of Lyons has its carriages close at hand, 
those of the army of Paris are at Satory; at the same 


time the parks of Chateauroux and Vernon would supply 


’ the carriages necessary for the 2nd and 3rd armies. 


“The small depéts in the east are being organized 
at the present time; the carriages for one division are 
at Metz ; at Strasbourg there are only the carriages for 
one brigade, and at Besangon those for one regiment ;! 
the depot at Toul will be opened in a few days. 

“The buildings erected at Chalons, according to the 
plans mentioned above, will probably be finished in a 
month. 

“There are at Lyons the carriages requisite for one 
division of infantry and one division of cavalry; in a 
short time there will be supplied those for a second 
division of infantry, when the repairs of the matériel 


. sent from Civita Vecchia are finished. 


““ The sheds now in course of construction at Satory 
will contajn all the regimental carriages. : 
“We may hope that before the spring the whole 


‘distribution of matériel will be finished in the various 


stations, with the exception, however, of the park af 
Chateauroux, where the works could not be begun for 
want of funds,” 

It will be seen from the preceding statement, that the 
Chief of the State had thoroughly examined? a3 far as 
was in his power, into the various questions which bear 
upon the proper constitution of the army. 


a 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Miuitary Law oF 1868. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE PROBABLE EFFECTIVE ForCES OF THE 
Frencit AND GERMAN ARMIES, 


ACCORDING to the lists sct forth in Chapter IT., the 
Emperor, in 1868, thought it indispensable to be able 
to place in the field 490,000 men distributed as follows : 


Men. 

The rst army, having for a reserve the : 
imperial guard, would be. . 162,000 
The 2nd army : i : . £21,000 
The 3rd army ‘ : , ; 87,000 
The army-corps of Paris . 40,000 


The army-corps of Lyons or Belfort 26,000 
The troops in Algeria. F : 54,000 


Total . ‘ : 490,000 


In order that France might be able to place on the 
frontier this. number of men it would be necessary to 
include among them the last class called out. But if 
war took place in the spring, the young soldiers of this 
class, whose military instruction was not completed, 
- must have been left for a certain time in the depots. On 
the other hand, if the whole of the active army was 
devoted to a foreign war-service, there would not be any 
experienced soldiers left at home to defend the fortified 
places, for the men assembled in the depots must be 
employed solely in keeping up to their full complement 
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the effectives of the corps in the field and even in form- 
ing the 4th battalions. 

In short, the experience acquired in the preceding 
wars had more than enough demonstrated that the 
number of soldiers forming the reserve was not large 
enough ; in the first place, because the number of men 
called out was always inferior to the official number ; 
secondly, because it is important to be able to embody 
soldiers who have been already trained in the depéts ; 
and lastly, because it was indispensable to be able to 
create promptly, behind the active army, another army 
of reserve, ready to give support to the first or even to 
take its place in case of reverses. 

The result of these investigations was that, in order to 
be in a position to meet any contingencies whish might 
occur, it was necessary for France to have 400,000 men 
under arms and 400,000 in reserve. 

Impressed with these ideas, in 1868, Marshal Niel, 
presented to the Chambers a bill asking,— 

Firstly, that the whole class, deducting the exemptions 
and licences laid down by the law of 1832, should be 
placed at the disposal of the government. It would be 
about 150,000 every year. 

Secondly, that the annual financial law should divide 
into two parts each class called out by drawing lots, one 
part of which would be embodied in the active army 
and the other would form part of the reserve. : 

Thirdly, that the duration of service in the active * 
army should be five years, at the expiration of which 
the soldiers should serve four-years more in the 
reserve. 

Fourthly, that the length of service for the young 
soldiers who have not been included in the active army, 
should.be four years-in the reserve and five years in the 
national garde mobile. 

This project was modified by the corps législatif 
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which supported the principle of the law of 1832, as to 
the annual vote of the contingent and its division into 
two parts :—the first composed of young soldiers who 
were to be placed in active service; the second, of those 
who were left at their homes. 

With regard to the national garde mobile, the corps 
législatif, by reducing the training to fifteen days in the 
year, and by requiring that this training should not 
involve a change of place of more than one day's 
journey, completely did away with the advantage 
which might’ have been derived from this new institu- 
tion, 

Nevertheless, the law of 1868 improved’ our military 
forces ; it placed at the disposal of the government 9 
contingents of 100,000 men, if the corps Mgislatif con- 
tinued to vote the contingent which it has allowed in 
former years. It ‘organized a reserve composed of 
soldiers, who, either under the colours or in the second 
part of the contingent, have belonged to the army for 
five years; but in order that this law should produce 
the good results which were hoped for, it will be neces- 
sary to wait nine years. 

One vexatious consequence of the law of 1868 was 
the suppression of the law of dotation which allowed 
re-enlistment with bounty; this law, which we do not 
deny fell into the great error of permitting service to be 
dispensed with in consideration of a sum paid to the 
dotation fund, had the great advantage of keeping in 
the army the old non-commissioned officers; the sup- 
pression of the bounty deprived the army of an element 
which gave to its cadres a great solidity. 

Although in 1870, the law of 1868 had not had time 
to produce all its effects, the effective of the army, on 
the 1st July, 1869, was already considerable. We give 
the following recapitulatory table giving the position of 
the army on the 1st of July -— 
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EFFECTIVE ACTUALLY PRESENT. 





Men. 
General effective of the army on the Ist of « 

July is ‘ » 414,754 
General total of absentees at the same date » 35,534 
Number of men actually present in their corps 

is therefore < 5 ; 3 < + 379,220 








Wak EFFECTIVE. 


The general effective of the active army on the ‘ 
1st of July, 1869, is 3 » 414,754 
From this number must be deducted : 
Firstly, the organic non-efficients (staff 
of fortified places; gendarmerie ; 
cavalry school ; horsemen of the 
remount and veterinary departments 
of the depéts ; veterans) . 7 » 25,447 
Secondly, the permanent deficit (dis- 
cipline companies ;_ men in the hos- 55,677 
pitals, detached from their corps, 
under sentence, in confinement) 30,230 
The effective of combatants in the active army 
is therefore . 4 * ‘ , 5 - 359, 077 





SOLDIERS AT THEIR HOMES. 
(Not included in the effective of the corps ) 


Laws of 1832 and 1855 :— 
Second portions of contingents, 
classes 1862-63-66 . i . 113,742 
On unlimited furlough, classes 134,971 
1862-63-64-65-66 . . . 21,229 
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Laws of 1868 :— ‘ Men, 
Second portions of contingents, 
classes 1867 and 1868' - 104,315 ; 
Reserve, class 1867, proceeding £04,020 
_ from the 1st and 2nd portions . 311) 
Total on the ist of July, 1869 . . 239,597 


The non-efficients (employed in the public 
services, men invalided, sick, insubor- 
dinate, deserters) making : : . 55345 


Effective of men at our disposal in their 
homes (not included in the effectives of 
the corps) are reduced to ; : «234,252 





Effective force of men ready to be placed in é 
the field on 1st July, 1869 : j » 593,328 


Total of the active army and the soldiers at 
their homes without deducting the non- 
efficients . i F : ; , » 654,351 
Be 
In the month of July, 1870, the effective was almost 
the same, a fact as to which we may be satisfied by 
the following note from Marshal Lebceuf, the Minister 
of War :— 


Summary for the Emperor on the Position of the Army. 
“Paris, Fuly 6th, 1870. 


«“ Fifteen days after an order was given by the Emperor, 
two armies would be formed numbering :— 
350,000 men of all arms. 
875 cannon, with 1st and 2nd supplies. 


1 This number includes the 1st and 2nd portions of the contingents of 
the class of 1868, amounting to 77,185 men. 
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“ There would remain ; 
S 





At home . : : 7 . 181,500 men 
In Algeria. é 5 ‘ + 50,000 ,,- 
At Civita Vecchia , 3 3 6,500 ,, 
Total . 7 . 238,000 ~ 
Including the above number + 350,000 
There would be. : ‘ . 588,000 at our 
disposal for war. 
Including the non-efficients . 74,546 
We get ; . 662,546 men 


reckoned in the regular army. 

“To these forces, it is proper to add, on the first day, 
100,000 men of the national garde mobile, clothed, 
equipped, armed and organized with their cadres. 

“After the imperial order was given, about three 

“weeks would be required to convey from Africa to the 
Rhine the 3 regiments of zouaves, and the 3 regiments 
of tirailleurs, and to replace them in Algeria by 4 regi- 
ments of infantry of the line. 

“More than a month would be required to convey 
to Marseilles and Toulon the 4 regiments of chasseurs 
@ Afrique. 

“T have the honour of asking the Emperor to have 
the goodness to give me his orders as soon as his 
Majesty’s determination is settled. 

“MARSHAL LEBUF, 


“Minister of War.” 


It clearly results from the two returns of the state of 
the army furnished by the Ministers of War, both in 1869 
and also in 1870, that the Emperor might reckon on an 
effective of 588,000 combatants. From this number must 
be subtracted 75,000 men of the contingent of the class 
of 1869, who had to be clothed and embodied on the 1st 
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ofJuly, 1870, bat rot being fully trained had to.remain 
some time fn the. depat ; 59,000.men considered neces- 
sary for the service in “Algeria ; ; and 63,000 men in- 
eluding the cadres and old soldiers whom it is likewise 
negéssary to leave in the depdts. 

After making’these deductions, and also by dimigish- 
ing the number of troops for the home-service and by 
recalling the brigade from Civita Vecchia, 400,000 men 
might be placed on the frontier. 2 


The forces of the Empire are therefore distributed as 
follows :— 








; Men. 

= Active army. i . 400,000 

i gOld soldiers. . » 63,000 

In the depots ; 7 Class of 1869 . . . 75,000 
Troops left in Algeria » 50,000 . 

588,000 

Non-efficients » 74,000 

Total effective . . 662,000 





As it was possible to diminish the troops in Algeria’ 

by 20,000 men, leaving there only 30,000, we might have 

* in France over and above the 400,000 men placed on the 

frontier, a nucleus of 20,000 old soldiers, who, joined to 

the 138,000 left in the depéts, might form the 4th bat- 
talions of the regiments in the field. ‘ 

The “question may be summed up, therefoge, in the 
inquiry if this effective of 400,000 combatants was suf- 
ficient to resist the forces of Northern Germany. 

Much has been said about the reports of Colonel 
Stoffel, and’ the question has been asked, how the Em- 
peror, being acquainted with these reports, could hope 
that France wouk! be able to bring into the field armies 
numerous enough to fight with Prussia. 


On this subject it is necessary to examine thoroughly 
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what the forecs of the Confederation of Northern Ger- 
many really were. If we reckon up the. number, of 
trained soldiers which this country possesses, a very 
considerable number is arrived at, which may be brought 
up togoo,c00 men. For, independently of the cadres, the 
King of Prussia might have at his disposal, in addition 
to the 3 contingents each of about 80,000 men present 
under the colours, 9 contingents in reserve or in the 
“Landwehr.” But this number, which gave Germany 
the immense advantage of being able immediately to 
raise its army to a war cffective, to maintain it at its full 
complement, and with the “Landwehr” to create during 
rve, represents by no means 
the real number of soldi which this country could 
place in line at the commencement of a campaign; for 
this number must be in proportion to the permanent 
cadres of the army, and a somewhat protracted period 
is required to form the new cadres appropriated to.the 
reserve-armies. Thus, the active army of the Northern 
Confederation was composed of thirteen army-corps, 
each one of which had an average effective not exceeding 
30,000 men. Tf, therefore, the Confederation of Northern ~ 
Germany could reckon on none but its own forces, and 
the Southern States did not join it, it could not place in 
line at the moment of a declaration of war more than 
390,009 men. This number would have had to be re- 
duced, for it was presumable that the King of Prussia 
would be obliged to leave one or two corps in Germany 
to defend the northern coasts against the contingency of 
an attack on the part of the French flect, which, with a 
division composed of marine infantry and of the qth 
battalions, was to have constituted a corps for disem- 
barkation, This supposition did not appear to be an ill- 
founded one, because, in fact, at the commencement of 


the war several armies of 1 








the campaign, the ist and the 6th corps remained on the 
coasts of the Baltic, and were not sent into France until 
: o) 
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after our first reverses. Thus it was-calculated that the 
number of the Prussian troops would not exceed 330,000 
men. : 

If, however, the Southern States joined with Prussia, 
the latter would be reinforced by two Bavarian corps 
and two Wurtemberg and Baden divisions, forming a 
total of about 90,000 men. 

The troops we might have to face would therefore 
be either 330,000 men without the Southern States, or 
420,000 with their assistance.’ 

This was the army which, according to all probability, 
France would have to prepare to fight in 1870, and 
against which she was able to oppose 400,000 men, if 
the calculations of the Minister of War were correct, and 
if there had been sufficient time to get them together. 
There was therefore reason for thinking that the forces 
of the two adversaries would not be disproportionate. 


1 The three German armies which entered France at the commencement 
of the campaign did not amount to more than 338,000 men. ‘The reserve. < 
armies did not appear on the fields of battle until a later time. 

. 
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CHAPTER V. 
PROJECT FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY OF THE RHINE. 


THE organization, as it was fixed by the Emperor in 
1868 in the tables given in Chapter II., comprised*with 
the guard 11 army-corps, 9 of which formed 3 distinct 
armies ; so that this organization necessitated 3 chief 
staffs for each army and 11 staffs for the army-corps. 
Now, as numerous staffs are often a source of embarrass- 
ment, since we had an insufficient number of staff-officers, 
the Emperor determined to have only 8 army-corps, 
which would cut off 3 grand staffs for the army and 3 
staffs for the army-corps. This was the formation fixed by 
the Emperor Napoleon J. in 1815, and put into practice 
‘in Italy in 1859. The army-corps formed one single army 
under one and the same command, although it was un- 
derstood that the marshals would, according to cir- 
cumstances, take the command of several army-corps 
united." 


* 

1 The Emperor had received on this subject the following observations 
from a foreign general in whom he placed great confidence, and to whom, 
in 1870, he communicated the project of organization set forth in Chapter 
Il 

“*q, In January, 1868, 75,000 men were deficient to make up the war 
effective.” This deficiency will have been subsequently lessened, but will 
not be done away with. 

. ‘£2. After the space of eleven years without any great war, the number of 
illustrious military men is diminishing day by day, either through death or 
by infirmities, especially during the last two years. There is a deficiency of 
staff and administrative officers for forming head-quarters, It is, therefore, 
necessary to have a smaller number of the latter. - 

‘*3. The division into 2 or 3 is about the very worst. Napoleon 
demanded § units for the field of battle. The same troops might furnish 4 

+02 
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Let us here call to mind the arrangements of Napo- 
leon L. in 1815. The army formed with such marvellous 
rapidity occupied, on the rst of June, the cantonments 
pointed out below, and was organized as follows :—, 

The army which fought at Ligny and Waterloo. 

1st corps, General Count d’Erlon :—4 divisions of, in- 
fantry, 1 division of cavalry ; cantoned at Lille. 

2nd corps, Gencral Count Reille :—4 divisions of in- 
fantry, 1 division of cavalry ; cantoned at Valenciennes. 

3rd corps, General Count Vandamme :—3 divisions of © 
infantry, 1 division of cavalry; cantoned at Méziéres. 

4th corps, General Count Gérard:—3 divisions of in- 
fantry, 1 division of cavalry; cantoned at Metz. 

6th corps, General Count Lobau:—3 divisions of in- 
fantry, 1 division of cavalry; cantoned at Laon. ~ ; 

The imperial guard :—3 divisions of infantry, 1 division 


_of cavalry; cantoned at Paris. 


army-corps of the centre of 3 or 4 divisions of infantry each, besides the 
imperial guard, each wing formed of a corps (or if desired of an army) of 4 

preven § divisions of infantry (in the latter case without subdividing them 
into army-corps). There would, therefore, be a deduction of 4 head- 
quarigss of army-corps or of armies. 

‘4, The corps of Paris and Lyons cannot be reckoned as such, not 
being provided with reserves and parks. Their divisions will have to 
reinforce the other army-corps. 

“3, Algeria, which is at present protected by 4 regiments of infantry 
and 4 squadrons of chasseurs or light troops, only furnishes 2 regiments 
and 1 battalion. This is too little. 

“Three regiments and 3 battalions, as well as the depdts of the African 
troops, the spahis, the 5th and 6th squadrons of the 7 cavalry regiments, 
and perhaps the 6 squadrons of the other regiments, mounted’ on Arab 
horses, would be sufficient with 2 field batteries. 

*©6, For the escort squadrons 3 regiments of cavalry have been broken 
up. This is very hard upon any brave troop which might be appropriated 
to this service. The regiments of light cavalry raising in France might 
each give their §th squadron. : 

“7, There is nothing for the mountain batteries to do in the whole of 
Germany, the Tyrol excepted. Replace them with field batteries. 

“8. Lastly, in a war for life or death, everything must he brought into 
play. The 8 first corps and the guard would be insufficient.” 
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Four corps of cavalry in reserve, under the orders of 
Marshal de Grouchy, were cantoned between the Aisne 
and the Sambre. 

The army occupying the rest of the territory was 
composed of the following corps :— 

5th corps, Gencral Count Rapp :—3 divisions of in- 
fantry, I division of cavalry ; cantoned in Alsace. 

7th corps, Marshal Suchct:—4 divisions, 2 of which 
were of the sclected National Guard, 1 division of 

* cavalry ; cantoned at Chambéry. 

There were, besides, 4 corps of observation : 

The Ist corps in Jura ; 

The 2nd corps in Var ; 

The 3rd corps in Eastern Pyrenees ; 

The 4th corps at Bordeaux ; 

Lastly, there was a corps in La Vendée. 

Thus, on the 1st of June, the army which was to com- 
bine on the Belgian frontier was distributed along a line 
extending from Lille to Metz, and if the Emperor had 
been attacked before being able to concentrate his army- 
corps, some would not have failed to say that the troops 
had been too much scattered along the frontier. But 
te great art of the Emperor Napoleon was to conceal 
his movements from the enemy, and to combine the 
whole of his army on the Sambre before the enemy was 
aware of it. 


ORGANIZATION AND LOCALIZATION OF THE ARMY 
IN JuLy, 1870. 


Army of Alsace. 


Ist corps, Marshal MacMahon:—4 divisions of in- 
fantry, 1 division of cavalry; cantoned in Alsace. 
_ 7th corps, General Douai:—3 divisions of infantry, 1 
division of cavalry; cantoned at Belfort. 

Cavalry in reserve :—1 division ; cantoned at Haguenau., 
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The 7th corps, as soon as it was formed, was to have 
been united in Alsace to the Ist corps. 


Army of Mets. 


2nd corps, General Frossard :—3 divisions of infantry, 
1 division of cavalry ; cantoned in the vicinity of Metz. 

3rd corps, Marshal Bazaine:—4 divisions of infantry, 1 
division of cavalry ; cantoned in the vicinity of Metz, 

4th corps, General Ladmirault :—3 divisions of infantry, 
1 division of cavalry ; cantoned in the vicinity of Metz. 

5th corps, General de Failly:—3 divisions of infantry, 
1 division of cavalry ; cantoned in the vicinity of Metz. 

The imperial guard:—1 division, cantoned at Pont-d- ’ 
Mousson ; 1 division, cantoned at Lunéville. 

Artillery of the reserve, cantoned at Toul. 


Army of Reserve. 


6th corps, Marshal Canrobert :—4 divisions of infantry, 
1 division of cavalry; assembled at the camp of Chalons, 
. We have seen in the preceding chapters that the army 
ready to be placed in line could not be, in round num- 
bers, more than 400,000 men, if 50,000 were left in 
Algeria, and 138,000 in the depdts. 

The result of this examination was that it was not - 
possible, in July, 1870, to bring the war effective of the 
infantry regiments up to 2785 men, nor that of the bat- 
talions of chasseurs to 938, as had been fixed in the 
project of 1868; and it was decided that the active 
effective of each infantry regiment of the line should be 
2520 men, and that of the battalions of foot-chasseurs 
800 men ; 1000 men were left at each depdt of infantry 
regiments, 300 of which are old soldiers and 700 are 
young soldiers of the class of 1869, and 400 men at 
each depét of battalions of foot-chasseurs, 200 of which 
are old soldiers and 200 are young soldiers of the class 
of 1869. Consequently, the effective of the divisions of 
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infantry of the line, instead of being 13,134 men, the 
number fixed in 1868, had to be reduced to 11,967 
men. 

Out of the 24 divisions of infantry of the line which 
were to form the Armies of Alsace and Metz, there were 
4 to which it was not possible to give a battalion of 
foot-chasseurs, as we had only 20 of these battalions, so 
that the effective of a division of infantry deprived of a 
battalion of foot-chasseurs had consequently to be di- 
minished by 800 men, and reduced to 11,167. In the 
Ist army-corps there were two divisions, formed of some 
regiments of zouaves and some regiments of Algerian 
sharp-shooters, which had no battalions of chasseurs. 
In the 7th army-corps it was the same with regard to 
the divisions of Conseil-Dumesnil and Dumont. 

The 17 divisions which made up the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
sth and 6th army-corps each had a battalion of foot- 
chasseurs. 

The division of cavalry attached to the army-corps, 
which reckon 4 divisions of infantry, had to be formed of 
3 brigades. The 3 armies would only have employed 
50 regiments of cavalry out of 54, 3 of which were to be 
sent to Algeria. One would be left at our disposal for 
the chief head-quarters of the Army of the Rhine, 

According to this, the effectives of the armies concen~ 
trated at Metz and in Alsace should have been :— 


Army of Alsace (Duke of Magenta). 


Men. 

1st corps (4 divisions of infantry) . 46,144 

Head-quarters of the Ist corps . 2 79l 
Ist division of mixed psi (of 3 

brigades) . ‘ » 5,003 
ReServe of the Ist ‘corps (with 8 

batteries and a pontoon-train) . . 3,383 


° ; Total . : : » $5,321 
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o Men. 

“gth corps, 3 divésions of infantry 
(General Douay). , . 36,806 
Head-quarters of the 7th Songs : . 791 
crst division of mixed cavalry. + 3,705 

-Reserve of the 7th corps (with 7 
batteries and a pontoon-train) . 3,047 
Total . , 7 . 44,349 


General Reserves of the Army of Alsace. 


Reserve of artillery for the 1st and 
vth army-corps, comprising 10 bat- 
teries ; : . 1,660 
Grand ficld Suiie for the army, com- ; 
posed of the Ist and 7th corps, 


about : . 1,940 
Grand park of Saetncere for he: same 

army i 400 
General reserve of the admanistrstive 

departments i! . 500 


General reserve of cavalty (a di- 
vision of cuirassiers) Gesctal Bonne- 








main) : : ‘ . «3,371 
Total . + 7,871 
Effective of the Army of Alsace . . 107,541 


Army of Mets (Marshal Basaine). 


3rd army-corps (4 divisions of in- 

fantry) . é : c F . 47,868 
and, 4th, and 5th army-corps (of 

3 divisions, and aa men per 

corps) , ‘ :. ; ; 113,218 
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‘Men, 


4 head-quarters, for the and, 3rd," 

4th, and 5th corps, of 791 men ‘ 

each  . ” 3,164 
Reserve of the 3rd eotps : (oentbon: . 

train and 8 batteries). 3,383. 
Reserve of the 2nd, 4th, and sth 

corps (without ppntoon- oe with 

7 batteries per corps. 8,301 
The imperial guard (making a is 

duction for its depéts) . 28,000 


General rescrve of field peices, 

numbering 14 battcries, 4 of which 

are for the 2 divisions of cavalry 

in reserve a 1,812 
Grand field park, cxicatated foe the 

19 divisions of the army of Metz 

(including the 2 divisions of in- 

fantry of the guard) . . , 2,500 
General reserve of cavalry, com- 

prising the division of chasseurs 

d'Afrique (4000 men of the effec- 

tive), and 1 division of cuiras- 

siers and dragoons (5003 men of 

the effective), for both the di- 


visions. z : 9,003 
Grand park of engincers x : : 450 
Reserve of administrative serviccs, 
about. . P “ - . 1,000 
Effective of the Army of Metz . . 220,699 


Army of the Camp of Chélons (Marshal Canroberi). 


The 6th army-corps combined at Chilons, and intended 
to replace the Army of Metz, might reckon the following 
number of effectives -~—- 
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- Men, 
For the 4 divisions of infantry . . 47,868 
For its head-quarters . ‘ 7Qt 


For the reserves, with 7 batteries 
(its pontoon-train and adminis- 
trative services) ’ . + 2,703 





For its park of engineers . 400 
1 division of mixed cavalry (3 
brigades) Z 5,003 
Effective of the 6th corps . » 56,765 
The total effective of the armidés ought therefore to 

have been :— werner Mgien 
1, The Army of Alsace. é » 107,541 

2, The Army of Metz : : . 220,699 

3. Oth army-corps- , : - 56,765 





General effective of the armies. 385,005 


The two Armies of Alsace and Metz and the 6th 
army-corps were in possession of 147 batteries, 32 of 
which were horse-batteries, that is, 862 cannon. 

Thus, although according to ‘the official data the 
number of fighting men was 588,000, there were 
reckoned only 385,000 men for the Army of the Rhine. 
It scemed, therefore, as if a very large allowance had 
‘been made for unfavourable eventualities. What a 
bitter deception the chief of this army must have ex- 
perienced when, at the end of three wecks, the eight 
army-corps sent to the fronticr did not furnish more 
than about 220,000 men ! 

This inconceivable difference between the number of 
men present under the colours and those who ought to 
have been there is the most striking and deplorable 
example of the vicious character of our military organi- 
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zation. In order to understand this, it is necessary to 
know that, notwithstanding the arrangements made by 
Marshal Niel in 1868, the men of the reserve who were 
compelled to go to the depéts, in order to be from 
thence sent back into the regiments, took an infinite 
time to rejoin their corps. 

On the other hand, the corps Mgislatif having always 
urged upon the Minister of War that permissions to 
marry should be granted to the men of the reserve, 
many of them, being no longer single men, succeeded in 
getting themselves exempted by the generals command- 
ing the departments, although this*exemption was in 
express opposition to the orders of the minister. 

In spite of the order given again and again by the 
Emperor to distribute to the troops permanently the 
articles and appurtenances for camping, this measure 
was not put into execution. The regimental carriages, 
which ought during peace to have been distributed in 
several storehouses at chosen points in the vicinity of* 
the frontier, were, in 1870, still accumulated for the 
most part at Vernon and Satory. 

The infantry-corps had not in time of peace received 
the number of muskets corresponding to the war effec- 
tive ; there were 2000 supplied to them for the maxi- 
mum peace effective ; there should have been distributed 
to them from 4000 to 5000. Neither had they in store 
the supply of ammunition calculated for a war footing, 
of 90 cartridges per man in the ranks, The result of 
this must have been considerable delay before the corps 
received from the central magazines, and from the 
ordnance-department, the camping appurtenances, guns, 
and ammunition which were indispensable to them. 

There were, besides, many other errors committed. 
One of the most serious was not having, before the year 
1869, caused the contingents to be drilled with the new 
guns; for the men who formed a part of the reserve and 
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were acquainted only with the former arm, were 
strangers to the breech-loading gun, and when, in 1870, 
they joined their corps, they had to recommence their 
military education. 

The service of the mitrailleuses or bullet-cannons also 
left much to be desired. The knowledge of the use of 
these new pieces had been kept secret ; only Marshal 
Leb.cuf, on the recommendation of the Emperor, sum- 
moned to Meudon, in .1869, the number of captains 
of artillery necessary for commanding the batteries of 
bullet-cannons, in order that they might be made con- 
versant with the .firing and service of these pieces. 
Through a culpable inadvertence on the part of the 
ordnance department, the ministry, when the war broke 
out, instead of placing at the head of the batteries of 
mitrailleuses officers who were initiated into their use, 
preferred to choose others, sooner than change the order 
of succession of the marching officers. 

The consequence was that many made an injudicious 
use of these mitrailleuses. Deceived by the name, they 
thought that they ought to be uscd at a short range, 
like cannon firing grape-shot, whilst, on the contrary, 
their fire is not cffectual except at a distance of more 
than 1900 yards, 

In consequence of the different causes which have just 
been enumerated, the transition from a peace establish- 
ment to a war establishment was much more protracted 
than was expected, and this was the chief source of our 
reverses, 
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CHAPTER VI, 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 1870. 


THE frontiers of France being protected on the north 
by the neutrality of Belgium and on the east* by the 
neutrality of Switzerland, the only lines accessible either 
for attack or for defence, form a triangle, the apex of 
which is Lauterbourg, and the sides of which, starting 
from this pomt, tend one towards the west to Sierck, 
the other towards the south to Belfort. The first side, 
which to us is the left side, runs along the frontier of 
Rhenish Bavaria and the Saar. ~ It is eighty-six miles in 
extent in a straight line; the second or right side 
borders the Rhine for a distance of about a hundred 
niles. 

A French army, taking the offensive, must necessarily 
in order to get into Germany cross one or other of these 
two lines. On the left line it might march straight 
on to, Mayence and besiege it; on the right line it 
would be necessary to pass over the Rhine and invade 
the Grand Duchy of Baden. 

As is seen, the north-east frontiers of France are very 
ill-fitted in a geographical point of view for aiding. an 
attack against Germany; for whether a French army 
proceeds towards the north, or whether it advances 
towards the east, it can always be attacked on its flanks, 
and is obliged to employ numerous troops to-cover and 
protect them. . 

Asa matter of fact, Germany, possessing both banks 
of the Rhine, from Cologne to Rastadt, is mistress of 
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the course of the river, and having at her disposal a 
great number of railways, she can without difficulty 
transfer her troops to the left bank, so that if a French 
army is advancing upon Mayence, it can be attacked on 
the right flank by a Gérman army crossing the river at 
some point or other below Rastadt, and on the left flank 
by the troops combined at Tréves ; if, on the contrary, 
it marches castward towards the Rhine, the left flank 
can be threatened from one side all along the line 
which extends from Lauterbourg to Sierck, and from 
the other side along the course of the river as far as 
Basle. , 

The nature of things, therefore, pointed clearly to 
Metz and Strasbourg as the two chief points of con- 
centration for the army-corps, for whatever was the 
plan adopted, the Army of Alsace and the Army of Metz 
ought to combine their movements so as to unite their 
efforts, whether they crossed the Rhine or whether they 
marched towards the north. In both cases, the Army of 
Chalons ought to be used for a reserve and to ensure 
the communications of the army in the field. If cir- - 
cumstances compelled the French army to remain on 
the defensive, the troops of Alsace ought to retire 
on the defiles of Vosges, where the army of Metz would 
rejoin it, 

Strasbourg did not appear to the Emperor a favour- 
able point for crossing, because after having passed over 
the Rhine, the army would face the defiles of the Black 
Forest, or, if it was wished to follow the right bank 
of the river and take possession of the railroad, it 
would be necessary to undertake the siege of Rastadt. 
The point which seemed preferable’ was Maxau, which 
is situated about eighteen miles above the fortress of 
Germersheim and twelve miles below Rastadt, which 
would allow these two fortresses to be left, the one on 
the left, and the other on the right. 
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This plan had no chance of success unless we were 

beforehand with the enemy in taking possession of 
~ Maxau previously to. his troops being collected there. 
Passing a great river by main force is a hazardous ope- 
ration which has seldom succeeded and ought never to 
be thought of. 

The object to be attained consisted in first mustering 
on the points indicated above the various army-corps, 
not only with the number of men fixed beforehand, but 
with the essential accessories, such as carriages, parks, 
pontoon-trains, gun-boats, and, lastly, the indispensable 
supplies of provisions and matériel, 

The concentration of the principal French forces in 
Alsace and Metz did not disclose to the enemy the 
projects of the Emperor, and allowed him, when the 
time came, to combine seven army-corps and, at their 
head, to resolutely take the offensive. But in order to 
do this, it was necessary that all the corps should be 
equally in readiness to take the field; for an army is a 
large body, all the various parts of which ought to 
. afford a mutual support and act together; if only 
one is wanting, the whole is paralyzed and the general 
plan can no longer be carried out. Thus it was indis- 
pengable not only that the troops combined at Metz 
should be at their full complement, but it wa$ necessary 
that the corps which were assembled at Belfort should 
have arrived at Strasbourg so as to reinforce that of 
Marshal MacMahon; it was requisite that the reserve: 
corps of Marshal Canrobert, which was forming at 
Chalons, should have replaced in Lorraine the troops 
intended to enter Germany. Unfortunately the hopes 
which had been entertained could not be realized. 

Instead of having in line, as might have been ex- 
pected, 385,000 men to oppose the 430,000 of Northern 
Germany combined with the Southern States, the army, 
when the Emperor arrived at Metz on the 25th of July, 
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amounted to‘only 220,000 men, and, moreover, not only. 
were the effectives not up to their full complement, but- 
many indispensable accessories were wanting. ~The 
Army of the Moselle contained only 110,000 instead of 
220,000 ; that of Marshal MacMahon only 40,000 instead 4 
of 107,000. The corps of General Douay at Belfort ex- 
pericnced great difficulties in forming ; lastly, the corps 
of Marshal Canrobert was not yet complete. 

The Emperor saw that under such circumstances the 
crossing of the Rhine became impossible, and yielding, 
so to speak, to the impatience of the army and of the 
nation, he then made up his mind to march upon the’ 
Saar. On the 2nd of August the whole army occupied 
the following positions. ae 

The 2nd corps, General Frossard, at Forbach; the 
3rd corps, Marshal Bazaine, at Saint-Avold; the 4th 
corps, General Ladmirault, at Boulay; the §th corps, 
General de Failly, at Saarguemines ; the imperial guard 
was in the vicinity of Mctz. The four first army-corps, 
consisting of nearly 80,000 men, were combined in a 
radius of twelve miles. 

The corps of General Frossard easily took possession 
of the heights of Saarbruck. This affair was not of 
great importance, looking at the small number of the. 
enemies’ troops ; nevertheless it ensured to us the 
crossing of the river, which was an advantage, and 
enabled us to prevent the Prussian troops which were 
‘combined at Tréves from making use of the railway to 
convey them to the east. In this affair the Prince Impe- 
rial displayed a coolness beyond his age, but indiscreet 
friends having exaggerated the merit of his behaviour, 
the malevolent turned into ridicule that which in a 
was worthy of praise. 

Although the engagement at Saarbruck took place on 
the 2nd of August, the French army remained motion- 
less on the 3rd and 4th. The Emperor, before he 
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adwanced, waited until the effective of the army was 
augmented by the arrival of the men of the reserve, 
the Army of Alsace completed by a junction with the 
7th corps, and, lastly, the corps from Chalons had arrived 
at. Metz. Was it possible, in fact, to advance into a 
diffieult country offering few resources before having 
been able to combine movements with the other army- 
corps? In proceeding towards Mayence, the difficulty 
. With regard to supplies was great, for it was impossible 
- to think of re-opening.the railway, the tunnels of which, 
it was said, had been destroyed, and the flanks of our 
armies might have been molested on the left by the 
"Prussian troops at Tréves, and on the right by those 
which were already at Kaiserslautern. The troops therc- 
fore remained inactive on the left bank of the Saar, 
But. when, on the 4th of August, information was re- 
ceived of the check sustained at Wissembourg by the 
division of General Abel Doway, the Emperor imme- 
diately gave the order to concentrate the army and to 
call it back towards Metz, and he gave the command of 
the three army-corps of the Saar to Marshal Bazaine. 
Consequently, the 2nd corps was ordered to leave the 
heights of Saarbruck and to retire to Saint-Avold; the 
- 4th corps established its head-quarters at Boucheporn, 
the 2nd was to occupy Putelanges. With regard to the 5th 
corps, which was at Saarguemines, it was sent to Bitche, 
inorder to place itself in communication with Marshal 
MacMahon. The orders of the Emperor were trans- 
mitted and executed tardily. The 2nd corps instead 
of retiring as far as Saint-Avold, stopped at Forbach, 
Besides, several divisions were placed too far apart, and 
time was necessary to get them together again. 
Generally speaking, the Emperor pointed out to the 
eommanders of army-corps the central position where 
their head-quarters were to be established, but they were 
free to place their divisions as they thought best. Now it 
p 
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happened that several of them having unduly extended 
their lines, it became necessary before moving to wait until 
the detached divisions were concentrated. Besides this, 
in consequence of the bad habits acquired in Africa, the 
army was encumbered with baggage. You might meet ~ 
waggons entirely laden with sugar and coffee, whilst in- 
dispensable articles, such as biscuit, were deficient. The 
men, carrying as they did enormous weights, marched 
but slowly ; and lastly, the bad weather retarded the 
movements of the army. 

The Emperor must then have bitterly regretted having 
sent the army to the north before it was perfectly ready 
to enter on the campaign; for, after the check at Wissem- 
bourg, he felt how important it was to be able to support 
the Army of Alsace. The enemy having disclosed his 
intentions, the most reasonable plan was to leave a 
strong garrison in Strasbourg and Metz, and to combine 

all the disposable forces behind the Vosges. But on the 
one hand, the Duke of Magenta signified that he 
was in a position to take the offensive, and that he even 
hoped to obtain a success; and, on the other hand, too 
much time was required for bringing the army back 
to the east; nevertheless it began to concentrate 
on Saint-Avold, and the 5th corps was sent from 
Bitche into Alsace to support the Duke of Magent 
corps, , 
The project of the commander-in-chief is clearly indi- 
* cated by the following despatch sent by the chief of the 
staff on the morning of the 6th, to Marshal Bazaine :— 
“The intention of the Emperor is to combine with Mar- 
shal MacMahon, and at the same time to concentrate 
compactly the army-corps.”. The quick succession of 
events prevented the execution of this plan. 

On the 6th of August, whilst the army of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia was overwhelming by its superior forces 
Marshal MacMahon’s army-corps, the Prussian troops 
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debouched from Saarbruck and Saarlouis in order to 
attack the French army. 

The 2nd corps, by itself in its position at Spicheren, 
had to sustain the efforts of the Prussians. But although 
the French army was attacked just as it was retiring, the 
2nd corps was not left to itself; it might easily have 
been assisted by three divisions which were in a position 
to reach the field of battle in two hours. Montaudon’s 
division was at Saarguemines, about six miles away; 
Castagny’s division was at Putelanges, about nine miles 
away ; and Mettmann’s division was at Marienthal, about 
eight miles away. 

During this unfortunate day, in which the corps of 
General Frossard fought heroically, fate would have it 
vhat no assistance arrived time enough to change a 
defeat into a victory. 

After the battle of the 6th, orders were still more 
urgently given to concentrate the army to the north of 
Metz. On the roth it took up a very strong position on 
the left bank of the French Nied, with the intention of 
awaiting the enemy ; but the Emperor having been to 
teconnoitre the ground, and finding that the right flank 
might be easily turned, and all the more since a German 
corps was already advancing by Saar-Union, resolved to 

centrate the army more to the rear, under the pro- 
tection of the advanced forts of Metz. On the 11th, all 
the troops had taken up their position in the intrenched 
camp, and during the day of the 12th, the greatest part 
of the 6th corps, commanded by Marshal Canrobert, 
arrived from the camp at Chalons. 

The hour of the most painful trials was now at hand. 
Only judge what grief a sovereign must fecl when, being 
at the head of an army full of vigour and enthusiasm, 
he finds it impossible to employ advantagcously its 
ardour and its devotion! All his projects had been 
brought to nought by the delay which occurred in the 

r2 
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formation of the corps. The vigorous initiative taken 
by the Prussians obliged the army to retreat, after 
having advanced as far as the frontier. P 

_ All those movements which appeared to be the result 
of hesitation, and on which a severe judgment was passed 
both by the soldiers in the ranks and also by the public, 
produced an effect unfavourable to the Emperor. Al- 
though fatigued by toilsome marches, and affected by the 
checks experienced at Wissembourg, Froeschwiller, and 
Spicheren, the army expressed but one desire, that of 
marching forward. But he who bore the responsibility 
of the chief command did not think that he ought to 
yield to this feeling, a very natural one in men who are 
fully conscious of their strength and valour. 

The Emperor was, it is true enough, at the head of 
120,000 men, well disciplined and ready to undertake 
anything ; but three hostile armies, each of which was 
stronger than his own, were advancing against him; on 
the north the army of General Steinmetz and that of 
Prince Frederick Charles, on the east that of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia; the cavalry-corps of these three armies 
had already effected their junction, and had made their 
appearance in the environs of Faulquemont. If the 
French army accepted battle whilst advancing towards 
the Saar, it might have been cut off from Metz by the 
troops of the Crown Prince; if, on the contrary, it marched 
towards the Vosges, it might be compromised by the 
armies of Prince Frederick Charles and General Steinmetz. 

Certainly now, at the present time, when we have 
witnessed the whole development of the sad conse- 
quences of the campaign, it might be said that it would 
have been better for the Emperor to fall valiantly at the 
head of his 120,000 men, than to be brought by the 
force of events to the capitulations of Metz and Sedan ; 


but who could then foresee the extent to which our 
misfortunes would reach ? 
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The events which we have just related diminished the 
confidence of the troops in the Chief of the State ; for 
the military reputation which he had acquired during 
the short Italian campaign was not established suf- 
ficiently well to resist evil fortune. At Paris these 
events produced effects still more pernicious. Public 
opinion made Marshal Lebceuf responsible for the 
delays which occurred in the formation of the army, 
and the opposition urgently demanded that the Emperor 
should give up the command in chief. Under these cir- 
cumstances nothing but an important success could have 
shut the mouths of his opponents, but this success was 


- now a thing hardly to be hoped for. The Emperor was 


. 


compelled to adopt the resolution of accepting the re-" 
signation of Marshal Lebceuf, and on the 13th of August 
he transferred the command of the army of the Rhine 
to Marshal Bazaine, who possessed the confidence both 
of the army and of the country. 

Although the Emperor placed under the orders of 
Marshal Bazaine all the troops combined at Metz, never- 
theless, according to the constitution, he remained none 
the less the supreme chief of the army, and, in a position 
similar to that occupied by the King of Prussia, he 
might direct the general defence of the country ; but in 
Paris, the government, being exposed to the attacks of 
the opposition, the violence of which increased with our 
reverses, found itself compelled to make all kinds of 
concessions, . 

On the 11th of August, M. de Kératry demanded the 
impeachment of Marshal Lebceuf, but the corps dégislatif 
did not accept his proposition. On the 12th, Count de 
Palikao announced to the Chamber that Marshal Leboeuf 
had given in his resignation, and on the 13th, he stated 
that Marshal Bazaine was commanding the army of the 
Rhine. At this sitting M. Gambetta demanded that 
the war should be conducted on republican principles. 
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To the question of M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, asking 
if Marshat Bazaine’s command extended likewise to the 
imperial guard, the Minister of war replied in the affirma- 
tive; and when M. Guyot Montpayroux insisted upon 
knowing whether there were not other commands either 
above or along with that of the Marshal, Count de 
Palikao asserted that there were no others, “Then,” 
cried M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, “ Marshal Bazaine is 
Generalissimo ; that will reassure the country !” 

It was evident that the ministers, harassed as they 
were by the perfidious attacks of the opposition, were, 
in spite of their zeal and their devotion, powerless to 
defend the Emperor. Lverything, then, induced him to. 
return to Paris, but he was unwilling to execute this 
project before the Army of the Rhine quitted Metz, 

On the 13th of August, Marshal Bazaine acquainted 
the Emperor that he should follow the plan already fixed 
upon, which consisted in taking the whole of the army 
along the left bank of the Moselle so as to reach Verdun, 
and thence to march to Chalons in order to join the 
troops which were assembling there, 

On the morning of the 14th the movement of retreat 
commenced, Two army-corps had already arrived on 
the left bank of the river, and the Emperor had fixed 
his head-quarters at Longeville, when, in the evening, 
the sound of cannon announced that the portion of the 
army left upon the right bank were being attacked. As 

* it was under the protection of the forts, the hope might 
have been entertained that the movement of retreat 
might not be stopped ; but several divisions recrossed 
the right bank in order to take part in the struggle; so 
that the battle of Borny, although glorious to our arms, 
delayed the crossing of the troops for several hours. 

Nevertheless, on the morning of the 15th, the march 
to Verdun was resumed. There are three .roads which 
lead from Mctz to Verdun: the first, which is the most 
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direct and more to the south, passes through Gravelotte, 
Rezonville, Mars-la-Tour, Harville, and Haudimont. 
The second, leaving Gravelotte, turns to the right and 
passes through Conflans and Etain; lastly, the third, 
which is more to the north, passes through Sainte-Marie- 
aux-Chénes and Briey, joining the sccond road at Etain. 

Presuming that the enemy would not have had time 
to cross to the left bank of the Moselle, Marsha! Bazaine 
had contemplated conducting the army to Verdun by 
the two first roads, On the morning of the 15th the 
Emperor and the Prince Imperial were compelled 
hastily to quit their lodging, where several officers had 
just been killed by the projectiles of a hostile battery, 
On the evening of the 15th they were established with a 
portion of the army at Gravelotte. 

There being no telegraph on this line, Napoleon IIT. 
could not receive any news from the capital; and it was 
in order to place himself in communication with Paris 
that he decided to precede the army to Chalons, and 
left on the 16th, at four o’clock in the morning, with an 
escort of two regiments of cavalry of the guard. On 
the evening before, a general action on the morrow was 
so little foreseen, that it was settled for the Emperor to 
take the shortest route; but Marshals Bazaine and 
Canrobert induced him to go by Conflans and Etain. 
On this road none of the enemy were, in fact, encoun- 
tered, except a few Uhlans, who immediately made off. 
The Emperor arrived at Verdun on the 16th, at three - 
o'clock, and on the evening of the same day at the camp 
of Chalons. Whilst there he heard of the glorious but 
fruitless battles of Rezonville and Saint-Privat, and he 
felt a mortal regret that he had not taken a part in 
them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MEETING AT THE CAMP OF CHALONS~MARCH FROM RHEIMS 
TOWARDS METZ, 


THERE are situations which are swayed by the inflexible 
logic of circumstances, in spite of all human foresight 
and the most loyal intentions. 

When, just as he was leaving for the war, the Em- 
peror instituted a Regency at Paris, he knew that he 
was leaving behind him a woman well worthy of filling 
the part she was called upon to play. He thought, 
however, that from the imperial head-quarters he might 
still be able to guide the course of public affairs ; but, 
by virtue of the new form of government, he in reality 
abandoned the power with which he had been in- 
vested. 

According to the precedent of the First Empire, the 
regency ought not to have come into action until the 
moment when the Emperor had quitted I'rench territory. 
This is what took place in 1859, during the Italian cam- , 
paign. But in 1870 it was decided that the regency 
* should exist de facto, as soon as the Emperor left Paris ; 
and, although by the letters patent the Empress had but 
restricted powers, as she presided over a ministry de- a 
clared responsible by the constitution, it necessarily 
followed that there were fundamentally two govern- 
ments ; one with the army, possessing all the attributes 
of sovereignty, but not having by its side any of the 
legal intermediate agents for exercising this sovereignty; 
the other at Paris, surrounded by all those in whom 
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authority was vested, but not possessing all the preroga- 
tives of power. 

. Thus the regent had not the right either of convoking 
the Chambers, changing the ministers, nominating to 
any high office, military or civil, or of exercising the 
privilege of pardon; and yet she had by her sidé a 
responsible ministry. This abnormal position of things 
could not fail to lead to matters being very differently 
estimated and to contrary decisions being given. 

Thus it was that the Chambers were convoked with- 
out the consent of the Emperor being asked by the 
Ministers. The latter, it is true, believed that they were 
authorized to do this, because Napoleon IIL.,in his parting 
address to the corps légistatif, had told the deputies that, 
if grave circumstances required it, the Empress would 
summon them round her. Nevertheless, there could be 
no legal convocation: in the absence of a decree signed ~ 
by the Emperor. 

To assemble the Chambers after military reverses 

, have taken place means, in France, nothing less than 
invoking revolution ; for at the time of public misfor- 
tunes, the passions become the ruling clement; the 
opposition sees its influence increasing in direct propor- 
tion to the reverses of the country, and so far from sup- 
porting the government from motives of patriotism,— 
it seeks every opportunity to weaken and overthrow 
it. 

The first result of the assembling of the corps législatif 
was the fall of Ollivicr, the Minister. The Empress 
asked the Emperor's permission by telegraph to form a 
new ministry, a request which was acceded to; but the 
result of this was, that, contravening the constitution, 
the ministers were chosen without the participation of 
the Emperor ; and the former, when they entered upon 

~ their offices, being urged by necessity, found themselves 
“compelled to nominate to all the vacant places, to select 


‘ 
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the generals-in-chief, and, in short, to decide everything 
without reference to the Emperor. 

In fortunate times, the difficulties in government that 
we have just pointed out would vanish, for it is easy to 
come to an agreement on the measures to be taken when 
success has enhanced the legitimate influence of the 
Chief of the State; but after unhappy events have 
occurred it is quite a different thing. Moral force no 
longer dwells with the armies, it reverts to the public 
powers, the seat of which is in the capital. This is so 
true, that Napolcon I. himself, although he was absolute 
master and surrounded by an unexampled prestige, felt 
that, after reverses had occurred, the greatest danger 
threatening the order of established institutions was to 
be found no longer in front of the enemy, but in Paris, 
and he hastened thither after the disasters of Moscow, 
and also after those of Waterloo. 

The intention of Napoleon III. was, therefore, to re- 
turn to the capital, in order to resume the reins of govern- 
ment, Nevertheless, one thought predominated in his 
mind, and this was to do nothing that could impede the 
national defence. Confident of the energy and patriotism 
of the Empress, he was unwilling to return to the Tuileries 
unless his presence would add strength to the government, 
and not become a source of division and troubles. 

Having arrived at the camp of Chilons on the 16th of 
August, the Emperor found there General Trochu, who 
had been invested by the Minister of War with the com- 
mand of the troops which were assembling there. On 
the 18th Marshal MacMahon arrived with the remains of 
his army-corps. 

These two general-officers were summoned by the 
Emperor to a council, at which were present Prince 
Napoleon, Colonel Schmitz, General Trochu’s chief of 
the staff, and General Berthaud, commanding the garde 
mobile of Paris, : 
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At this meeting it was decided that, in order not to 
oppose General de Palikao’s declaration to the corps 
Lgislatif, and to satisfy public opinion, which demanded 
unity of command, Marshal Bazaine should be nomi- 
nated by the Emperor generalissimo of all the French 
forces. Although the Duke of Magenta was senior in 
rank to Marshal Bazaine, he did not wish to allow a 
personal question to weigh against the interests of the 
country, and consented with a good grace to this arrange- 
ment, imitating in this the example of disinterestedness 
set by Marshal Canrobert at Metz. Still, in the position 
in which Marshal Bazaine then stood, this nomination 
was a fallacious one; therefore, as soon as he learnt the 
extent of the power with which he had just been invested, 


he hastened to write to Marshal MacMahon that he was . 


unable, from the place where he was, to direct the move- 
ments of any other army but his own, and that, in con- 
sequence, he left him free to act as he thought best. 
The Duke of Magenta was naturally designated as 
the commander-in-chief of the army of Chalons, and it 
was decided that he should retire towards the capital. 
Gencral Trochu, of whose loyalty no one then entertained 
any doubt, was at the same time nominated governor of 
Paris. ; 
A long discussion took place to know what had best 
be done with the 15,000 national gardcs mobile of Paris 
who were then at the camp. It was unanimously 
acknowledged that it was impossible to amalgamate 
them with the army, into which they would introduce 
a want of discipline, and that it was equally impossible 
to leave them at Chalons. General Berthaud declared 
that, with the exception of two battalions, which could 
be sent to some fortress, he would answer for the subor- 
dination of the others if they were allowed to return near 
Paris. General Trochu urged that this should be done, 
‘and it was decided that they should be sent to the camp 
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of St. Maur, near Vincennes. It was added, besides, 
that it was indispensable that all their camping materials 
should be taken from them and distributed to the regular 
troops who were deficient in them. 

With regard to the Emperor, as he no longer com- 
manded the army, his proper place was at the head of 
the government. He thercfore adopted the resolution 
to proceed to the capital as soon as he had come to an 
understanding on the point with the government of the 
Regent. 

When these intentions were communicated at Paris 
grave objections were raised there. Certain men, whose 
opinions carried great weight in the Emperor's mind, 
submitted to him the following considerations :— 

“Tf the Chief of the State returned to Paris after a 
success, he would arrive there with all the moral force 
necessary for re-establishing confidence, raising the 
courage of the people, and subduing their evil passions ; 
but to return to the Tuileries after painful reverses had 
occurred, to abandon the army and to be compelled to 
fight, perhaps in the streets, with the fomentors of dis- 
order, would be a part very unfitting for him to play. 
At the point to which matters have now reached, it is 
evident that a dictatorship is necessary; and yet the 
prestige of the’ Emperor has been weakened too much 
for him to, be able to possess himself of the requisite 
powers. In order to save the country it might be neces- 
sary to have recourse to the most energetic measures, 
perhaps to modify the ministry, to dissolve the corps 
dgislatif, and to treat with rigour many individuals 
who are for the moment in the enjoyment of popular 
favour. These measures, although legal, would have the 
semblance of a coup a’état,and does the Emperor think that 
public opinion would be with him in this course of action ? 
Added to this there is no longer in Paris any armed 
force on which the Emperor could reckon. The fact of 
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sending thither the national garde mobile, which is ani- 
mated by a bad feeling, has farther increased the diffi- 
culty. General Trochu has told the Emperor that the 
moment had come for taking manly resolutions. This 
advice is correct, with a proviso that these resolutions 
do not produce an effect contrary to that which is ex- 
pected from them, 

“Let the Emperor remember all that happened after 
Waterloo to the glorious chief of his family. Napoleon 
I. returned to Paris with the determination to save the 
country ; but, looking at the attitude of the Chambers 
and the hostility of politicians, he himself shrank from 
the idea of having recourse to exceptional measures 
towards Frenchmen when the foreigner was advancing 
on the capital.” 

These considerations, which were not deficient in 
justice, altered the intentions of the Emperor; he re- 
luctantly made up his mind not to abandon MacMahon's 
army, whatever might be its destination, whether it 
retired on Paris or marched towards Metz. His position, 
nevertheless, was the most painful in which any sovereign 
ever found himself. Although Chief of the State and 
responsible to the French people, he was deprived by 
the force of events of the rights which he held from the 
nation, and condemned to impotence, when he saw 
before his eyes his armies and his government on the 
road to destruction. 

The position of the Empress was still more critical. 
Alone in the midst of a fermenting population, which 
any incident whatever might rouse to action against her, 
without any devoted troops at her disposal, and without 
any general who possessed her confidence, she found 
herself at the head of a hesitating ministry, and face to 
face with a corps législatif already almost factious, One 
feeling alone sustained her courage, and this was the 
thought that she was responding to the confidence 
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reposed in her by the country and the Emperor; and 
although she did not shut her eyes to the fact that she 
was occupying a most perilous position, she preferred to 
stand alone in it to having her husband and son also 
involved. 

According to the arrangements which had been entered 
into, on the 21st of August Marshal MacMahon com- 
menced his movement of retreat, and a large portion of 
the army encamped in the evening bchind Rheims. 

On the same day an eminent personage arrived from 
Paris, to urge upon the Emperor and the Marshal the 
necessity of the army hastening to the succour of Mar- 
shal Bazaine. The Duke of Magenta adduced, in oppo- 
sition, the following reasons :—He was ignorant whether 
Marshal Bazaine had provisions and ammunition suffi- 
cient even to hold out a few days longer ; he might be 
obliged to capitulate before the succouring army joined 
him ; even allowing that Marshal Bazaine could cut his 
way through the lines of the enemy, would he march 
towards the north or towards the south? In such a 
state of uncertainty, how could a dangerous movement 
be commenced with troops still imperfectly organized ? 
Supposing even that by good fortune the junction of the 
two armies should be effected, was this result preferable 
to that which would be obtained by having an army 
under the walls of Paris manceuvring to prevent the 
investment of a capital containing 300,000 combatants ? 
. It was therefore settled that Marshal MacMahon 
should continue his march towards Soissons or Paris ; 
but the next day, the 22nd, a despatch arrived from 
Marshal Bazaine which seemed full of confidence, and 
announced that he hoped to resume the offensive, and 
to cut his way to Montmédy. This news caused a 
change in the resolutions agreed upon; and the Duke of 
Magenta immediately sought the Emperor, in order to 
tell him that, now the position of Bazaine was known, 
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an attempt might be made to join him, the opinion at 
Paris and also of the army being in favour of this move- 
ment. The Emperor, though with regret, acceded to 
this project, deciding henceforth to give himself up to 
the course of events. He confined himself simply to 
advising the Marshal not to go far away from the rail- 
way line, which would insure his supplies of stores. 

Thus, therefore, although the-Duke of Magenta obeyed 
in a great measure the injunctions sent from Paris, still 
it was the news received from Metz on the 22nd which 
caused him to alter his plans, and decided him to run 
the chance which was presented to him. 

When the march to Mctz was once decided upon, it 
was clear that it had no chance of success, unless con- 
siderable celcrity were used in doing the 110 miles which 
had to be travelled. But the four corps which formed 
the army of Chdlons were in no very favourable state 
for moving with promptitude. The Ist corps (General 
Ducrot) was composed of good troops, but they were 
fatigued, and still suffering under the impression of the 
check received at Froeschwiller. The 5th corps (General. 
de Failly), although it had not yet been in action, was 
exhausted by a long and tiresome march. The 7th 
corps. (General Douay), which had been formed in haste, 
was not so consolidated as might have been wished. 
The 12th corps (General Le Brun) included two good 
divisions, the first being formed of old regiments, and 
the second of four regiments of marine infantry; but the- 
third was composed of four “made up” regiments, the 
soldiers of which were completely deficient in military 
instruction. 

Added to this, most of the corps were unprovided with 
the most indispensable necessaries. 

Such was the army with which an attempt was about 
to be made to effect an operation that none but well- 
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The imost simple means that offered for conveying the 
army to the north-east was the ‘railway from Rheinis 
which passes by Rethel, Méziéres, Sédan, Montmédy, 
Longuyon, and Thionville ; but the rolling-stock being 
insufficient, the Duke of Magenta did not think he could 
avail himsclf of the railroad. 

Allowing that the army travelled without interruption 
twelve miles a day, a distance which for an army is a 
forced march, they could not present themselves under 
the walls of Metz before the expiration of nine days. 

The question therefore was to know whether, during 
this journcy, the enemy would not have time to assemble 
either on the flank or at the rear of our army. Let us 
examine what the position of the enemy then was. 

The King of Prussia had divided his troops into four 
armies; the first two, under the commands of Prince 
Frederick Charles and General Steinmetz, were block- 
ading Metz with 180,000 men. The two others, about 
210,000 strong, under the Prince Royal of Saxony and 
the Crown Prince of Prussia, were advancing towards the 
camp of Chalons and Paris. 

When the march of Marshal MacMahon was made 
known on the evening of the 25th at the Prussian head- 
quarters, the army of the Prince of Saxony formed 
the right wing, and had already occupied the defiles 
of Argonne; the head-quarters were at Clermont, in 

* Argonne. The Prince of Prussia’s head-quarters were 
.at Bar-le-Duc. 

The French army commenced its flank march on the 
23rd of August, and on the morning of the 26th the 
German army undertook a change of front on their right, 
bringing the left wing forward. : 

If, then, we suppose that both the French and German 
armies marched each at the rate of twelve miles a day, 
the first army which left Rheims on the 23rd might in 
eight days have been at Briey, between Longuyon and 
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Metz, having travelled 100 miles; the second army, 
leaving Bar-le-Duc on the 26th, might in five days have 
reached the same spot, having only had sixty miles to 
travel. In_fact, on the 27th the King of Prussia had 
established hi head-quarters at Clermont, in Argonne. 
Thus, although Marshal MacMahon’s army had, by a 
happy chance, commenced its march three days earlier 
than the Prussians, there was every probability that, 
before arriving im front of the lines at Metz, it would 
come in contact with the two armies of the Princes of 
Prussia and Saxony. 

We will now resume the principal facts of the cam- 
paign. 

On the 23rd the army quitted the environs of Rheims, 
and, taking its course to the east, encamped on the 
Suippe. The head-quarters were established at Béthini- 
ville. 

The Duke of Magenta, being persuaded that his orders 
had been executed, and that all the army-corps were 
equally provided with food for several days, had thought 
that he might diverge from the line of railway ; but, 
having ascertained that the 5th and 12th corps were 

without provisions, he was obliged to take an oblique 
' course to the left, and to send these two corps towards 
Réthel, where the -head-quarters was established on the 
24th of August.. 

On the 25th the whole of the day was employed in 
_. distributing provisions. During this time the Ist corps 
proceeded to Attigny, and the 7th to Vouziers, where " 
they arrived on the 25th; so that at this date the whole 
army was occupying the heights which run along the left 
bank of the Aisne. 

From Réthel the head-quarters was moved on the 
1 During this campaign, after leaving the camp of Chalons, Marshal 


MacMahon always placed his head-quarters at the side of that of the 
Emperor, 
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26th to Tourteron, as well as the 12th corps; the 5th 
was directed to Neuville; the Ist.to Sémuy, five miles 
from Attigny, on the right bank of the Aisne; the 7th 
corps remained at Vouziers. 

On the 27th of August the information sent by the 
advanced guard of the 7th corps having led to the belief 
that the enemy was present in imposing force in the 
direction of Grand-Pré, the army was placed so as to be 
able to support the 7th corps, which was still at Vouziers. 
In consequence, the ist corps took up its position at the 
rear of Quatre-Champs and Terron, the 5th at Chatillon 
and Belleville, the 12th at Chesne-Populeux, where the 
head-quarters was established. 

Thus, on the 27th, the army was combined on ‘each 
side of the canal which connects the Aisne and the 
Meuse ; but if it was to continue its march towards the 
east, whilst the enemy was already occupying in force 
the important pass of Stenay on the Meuse, the dis- 
advantages of a flank march would present themselves 
with all their attendant dangers. 

It is evident that an army of 80,000 or 100,000 men, 
with its artillery and its baggage, advances but very 
slowly if it can only march along one road. It is there- 
fore most necessary that the different army-corps should 
proceed as far as possible parallel to the principal line of 
operation. When an army has the enemy in front of it, 
the various columns can by easy movements give mutual 
support to each other; but, when the enemy is on your 

+ flank, all movements become difficult and dangerous, 
because the different corps are threatened with attack 
separately and in bad positions. If, for instance, the 
column which is closest to the enemy wishes to approach 
the centre column, it cannot do it without abandoning 
the principal line of operation, and it is obliged to adopt 
a prejudicial formation, in which the embarrassment 
which is always occasioned by the baggage is very con- 
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siderably increased; for whether it is placed either at the 
head or in the middle of the troops, it delays or even 
stops their march ; if it is placed in the rear, it runs a 
tisk of being attacked or carried off by the enemy. This 
is what unfortunately we soon had to experience. 

The Duke of Magenta, full of anxiety as to the position 
of his army, and having been informed that the Crown 
Prince of Prussia had combined his forces with those of 
the Prince Royal of Saxony, saw that the enemy had 
been too quick for him, and resolved, in order to save 
the only army which France still had at its disposal, to - 
proceed in the direction of Méziéres, and gave orders to 
this effect. But during the night he received formal 
orders from the Minister of War to continue his march 
towards Metz. “If you abandon Marshal Bazaine,” said 
General Palikao, “a revolution will break out in Paris ; 
it is not the Prince of Prussia that you have in front of 
you, but one of his licutcnants; you are two, perhaps 
three days beforehand; the Ministry calls upon you to 
persevere in your first resolution.” It may readily be 
perceived how ill-informed the Ministry was. The 
Emperor, who shared entirely in Marshal MacMahon’s 
opinion, might have opposed this advice, almost indeed 
order, that had come from Paris; but resigned as he 
was to undergo all the consequences of the position in 
which events had placed him, he left him to whom he 
had given up the command entirely free to act as he 
thought best. 

It was therefore decided that the army should resume ” 
its march to Montmédy. The corps and the baggage, 
which had already. taken the Yoad for Méziéres, were 
recalled in the night, and on the 28th the head-quarters 
was removed to Stone. The 12th corps encamped at 
this place and at Besace; the 1st occupied Chesne- 
Populeux ; the 7th, Boult-aux-Bois, on the road from 
Vouziers to Buzancy ; the 5th, Belval, 

Q2 
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As the enemy was occupying Stenay, the Meuse could 
not be crossed except below this place; but in order to 
carry out this crossing dangerous movements had to be 
executed, of which we shall speak presently. 

On the 2gth the 1st corps proceeded from Chesne- 
Populeux to Raucourt, where head-quarters was esta- 
blished ; the rear-guard and the baggage-train had been 
annoyed by the enemy during the march. In the even- 
ing the 12th corps crossed the Meuse at Mouzon without 
molestation ; the 5th corps, which had a toilsome march 
from Belval to Beaumont, placing its baggage-train at 
the rear of the column, had to engage in several skir- 
mishes ; the 7th corps, which, starting from Boult-aux- 
Bois, ought to have reached Buzancy, stopped at Oches ; 
it had following it several hundred requisition-carriages 
which delayed its march, the fire of the enemy throwing 
the baggage-trains into disorder. 

According to the Marshal’s orders the passage of the 
Meuse ought to have been effected during the 3oth in 
the following way :—the 12th corps only had been since 
the evening before on the right bank at Mouzon; the 
Ist corps was to cross the Meuse from Raucourt to 
Remilly and occupy Carignan, the place designated for 
the head-quarters; the sth corps, which was at Beau- 
mont, was ordered to reach Mouzon; the 7th corps, 
which was at‘Oches, was to proceed by Stone to Villers, 
where a bridge of boats had been built. But when the 

_ 5th corps, having been surprised at Beaumont, was 
thrown back in disorder on Mouzon, only a feeble suc- 
cour could be afforded it by the 12th corps, which was 
on the right bank of th river. The 7th corps, which 
was but a little distance off, might, instead of crossing 
the Meuse at Villers, have faced the enemy, and fallen 
on their left wing, which was engaged at Beaumont ; but 
being entangled in the defiles of Stone and Raucourt, and 
encumbered with baggage-trains which had been thrown 
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into disorder by the enemy’s shells, its movements were 
impeded, and it made its way to Remilly, and even in 
part fell back on Sedan. 

Thus, the army-corps were either attacked separately, 
without their being able to afford one another mutual 
support, or they were thrown into disorder without 
coming into action. Such was the grievous result of a 
flank march undertaken with partially drilled troops. 

At four o’clock in the evening of the 30th the Emperor 
and the Duke of Magenta met on the heights of Mouzon, 
where the 12th corps was in position. They had both 
of them dismounted. The cannon of General de Failly’s 
corps might be heard in the distance, and General Pajol, 
who had been reconnoitring in order to judge of the 
state of things, brought the news that the 5th corps were 
retiring on Mouzon. The Marshal then told the Emperor 
that the whole of the army would soon have crossed 
over to the right bank of the Meuse, and that he him- 
self was unwilling to leave Mouzon until this operation 
was completed ; but, as all was going on well, he urged 
the Emperor to proceed to Carignan, where the Ist corps 
ought to have arrived and the head-quarters would be. 

Napoleon III. left, therefore, full of confidence in the 
result of the day; but scarcely an hour after his arrival 
at Carignan, General Ducrot came and communicated 
to him the most alarming news ; the 5th corps had been 
driven back in disorder upon Mouzon, and the brigade 
sent to its assistance had been swept away in its flight. 
The Marshal also sent to tell the Emperor to proceed as 
soon as possible to Sedan, whither the army was retiring. 
The Emperor could scarcely believe that the scene had 
changed so completely in a few hours; he wished, how- 
ever, to remain with the 1st corps; but at the entreaty of 
General Ducrot, he made up his mind to take the rail- 
way, and arrived at Sedan at eleven o'clock in the 
evening. It was proposed to him to continue his journey . 
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to Méziéres, and to avail himself of the railway which 
was still open, He might there rally.the corps of General 
‘Vinoy and establish a fresh centre of resistance in one of 
the fortified places of the north; but he thought that he 
might be accused of placing his own person in safety, 
and preferred to share the lot of the army, whatever it 
might be. His carriages and escort having remained at 
Carignan, the Emperor, followed by his aides-de-camp, 
and ‘amidst the silence of night, made his way on foot 
into the town of Sedan, which was so soon to be the 
scene of such terrible events. 

Sedan, which is classed as a fortified place, is situated 
on the right bank of the Meuse; the suburb of Torcy 
only is on the left bank, and is covered by an advanced 
work which forms a vast /éte-de-pont. The town, which 
owing to the short range of ancient ordnance, used to 
be protected by the hills which surround it, is now 
exposed to any hostile force of artillery placed on the 
heights which rise on both banks of the Mcuse ; it was, 
moreover, incompletely armed, badly supplied with pro- 
visions and stores, and was unprovided with any out- 
works. On the right bank of the river two streams, the 
Floing below and the Givonne above the town, flow into 
the river almost at right angles to its course; one running 
from the village of Illy to that of Floing, and the other 
from the village of Givonne to that of Bazeilles; they 
surround the ground on which the battle was about to 
.be fought. The culminating points are the “Calvary” 
of Illy, near the village of that name, and the wood of 
Givonne, situated to the west of the village of Givonne. 
The only road remaining open to communicate with 
Méziéres was a departmental road which passes through 
the villages of Floing, Saint-Albert, Vrigne-aux-Bois, 
and Tumécourt. 

If it was wished to retreat on Méziéres, it would have 

* been necessary to occupy in force the very narrow defile 
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which extends from Floing in the direction of Vrigne- 
aux-Bois, and leaving Sedan to itself, to rest the right 
of the line on the heights of Illy and Givonne. 

General Ducrot, it is necessary to understand, had 
well considered the position, and the “ Calvary” of Illy 
was a spot where he desired to establish the centre of 
the defence. Nevertheless, on the 31st of August, the 
troops were posted all round the town ; they occupied a 
semicircle, the radius of which, taking Sedan as the 
centre, was about 3300 yards, and the extremities of 
which touched the villages of Bazeilles and Floing. 

The result of this semicircular position necessarily was 
that the line of retreat tended to the centre, and that, if 
the troops were repulsed, they must by a natural instinct 
rush towards the town, which would then become a kind 
of funnel into which they would be drawn. Above and 
on the north of Sedan there are the remains of an aban- 
doned intrenchment called the “old camp,” which com- 
mands the surrounding ravines; and all the ground which 
stretches to the north of this camp is covered, according 
to what was said by General Ducrot, “with fence-walls, 
gardens, hedges, and a certain number of houses, which 
are connected with those at the farther end of Givonne, 
making this place a perfect labyrinth. If defended by a 
few well-disciplined troops it would be very difficult for 
an enemy to make himself master of it; but, on the * 
other hand, if any corps when repulsed and in disorder 
came to seek shelter there, it would be impossible to , 
rally and reform them.” 

It was on this uneven ground which we have just 
described that the battle commenced on the morning of 
the rst of September. The enemy attacked at once both 
wings of our army, evidently seeking to surround us 
and cut off all retreat. 

Marshal the Duke of Magenta had immediately pro- 
ceeded to the outposts and had sent to apprise the 
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Emperor of the fact. The latter mounted on horseback, 
followed by his staff and escorted by a platoon of guides. - 
It may be readily comprehended what the moral state 

of his mind was. No longer exercising the functions of 
commander-in-chief, he was not supported by the feeling 
of responsibility which inspires the soul of him who com- 
mands ; neither did he feel the absorbing excitement 
which is experienced by those who obey, and know that 
their devotion may lead on to victory.. As a powerless 
spectator of a desperate struggle, and with the conviction 
that either his life or his death were, on this fatal day, 
equally useless for the public safety, he rode on to the _ 
field of battle with that frigid resignation which faces--_ 
danger without weakness but also without enthusiasm. 

Whilst leaving the sous-préfecturc, the Emperor mitt 
Marshal MacMahon who was being brought in wounded 
in an ambulance carriage. After exchanging a few words 
with him, the Emperor proceeded towards the village‘ 
of Bazeilles, where the division of marine infantry was 
sharply engaged. At Balan, General de Vassoigne gave 
him an account of the position of the troops. As the 
crowd of officers round him drew down upon him the 
fire of the enemy’s artillery, the Emperor left his escort 
and most of his aides-de-camp with a battalion of chas- 
seurs sheltered behind a wall, and made his way, followed 
* by four persons, to a bare and elevated spot of ground, 
from whence the greater part of the battle-field could be 
. embraced by the eye. 

At this moment General Ducrot, to whom Marshal 
MacMahon had given up the command, was executing a 
movement of retreat, which, under the circumstances.’ 
then existing, was the best thing to be done. The 
Emperor sent to him Captain d’Hendecourt, one of his 
orderly officers, to know the direction in which he in- 
tended to lead the troops. This young officer, full of 
eagerness, did not return, having probably been carried 
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off by a shell; the whole of the spot on which the 
Emperor stood was furrowed up by the enemy’s pro- 
jectiles bursting on every side. 

After remaining several hours on the ground between 
Moncelle and Givonne, the Emperor wished to join the 
lines of infantry which were to be seen on the heights, 
but he was separated from them by an impassable 
ravine; in order to reach them it was necessary to 
make a circuit, which led him to a locality intersected 
with deeply sunk roads, hedges, and garden fences, which 
formed the labyrinth of which we spoke above. In the 

_ ravine which is called the “fond de Givonne,” the roads 
were choked up with wounded men carried on ambu- 
lances, and by a park of artillery which closed up all 
te outlets, and through which Goze's division could 
only with difficulty make its way. On arriving near the 

. old intrenched camp, it was impossible to push on any 

“farther, and the infantry which occupied this position 
were retiring’ in good order towards the town. It was 
already evident that every line of retreat had been cut 
off by the enemy, who occupied the outside of the circle, 
so that the projectiles aimed towards the centre struck 
the troops both in front and rear. Many of the soldiers, 
pretending that they had no more cartridges, made their 
way to the only gate of the town which remained open. 

After having been for nearly five hours a witness of 
a struggle the ultimate issue of which might be easily 
foreboded, the Emperor, despairing of being able, from: 
the spot where he then was, to reach the heights of Illy, 
made up his mind to return to the town, with the inten- 

*y.tion of having an interview with the wounded Marshal, 
and in the hope of being able to get out of the town 
again by the gate which leads to Méziéres by the de- 
partmental road. Three officers of his staff had been 
wounded and were carried by soldiers; and thus it was 
that he reached the sous-préfecture, several shells having 
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exploded in front of his horse without touching him. 
He immediately sent to have a reconnoissance made of 
the road by which he intended to leave the town; but 
information was brought to him that the Méziéres gate 
was barricaded, ‘and that it was impossible to pass 
through it; also that the streets through which he hall 
just passed were already obstructed by crowds of men, 
horses, and carriages of every description. He was, 
therefore, compelled to remain in the town and to wait 
the course of events. About three o’clock an officer 
from General Wimpffen, who, as the senior general, had 
assumed the chief command, succeeded in reaching the 
sous-préfecture after great difficulty. He came to pro- 
pose to the Emperor to place himself at the head of the 
troops that could be assembled, and to endeavour to 
force a way through the enemy towards Carignan, The 
first impulse of Napoleon III. was to accept this propo- 
sition, but he soon saw that, apart from the difficulty of 
going out on horseback in the midst of the obstructions 
which choked up the streets, it was not becoming in him 
cither to sacrifice the lives of many soldiers in the at- 
tempt to save himself, or to escape with the commander- 
in-chief, abandoning the rest of the army, and leaving it 
without guidance and exposed to certain destruction, 
The Emperor, therefore, refused the offer made by 
General Wimpffen. 

In the meantime, affairs were assuming a more and 
*more serious character; the heroic but fruitless charges 
of the cavalry had been unable to stop the advance of 
the enemy. The brave General Margueritte, who had 
been mortally wounded, begged to be carried into the 
Emperor’s presence. At this moment the surrounding 
hills on both banks of the Meuse were lined with several 
hundred cannon, which, by a converging fire, threw their 
projectiles into the town. Houses were burning, roofs were 
being torn into fragments, and death was making nume- 
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rous victims, both among the men crowded in the streets, 
and also in the barracks which had been converted into 
hospitals, and in the courts, where soldiers belonging to 
all the corps had taken refuge. 

While all this was going on the commanders of the 
three army-corps, Generals Lebrun, Douay, and Ducrot, 
came in succession to the Emperor, to state to him that 
any further resistance had become impossible, for the 
soldiers, who had fought for twelve hours without either 
rest or food, were disheartened, and all those who had 
not been able to enter the town were crowded into the 

“ ditches and against the walls of the place, and that it 
was necessary some resolution should be arrived at. 

From the time he left Chalons down to the present 
juncture, the Emperor had made a point of not inter- 
fering in any way whatever in the arrangements and 
resolutions of the general-in-chief to whom he had trans- 
ferred the command ; but, at this supreme moment, when 
by an unprecedented fatality 80,000 men seemed reduced 
to the necessity of dying without. being able to fight, 
he recollected that he was still the Sovereign who was 
charged with the care of lives, and that he ought not to 
allow the massacre before his face of men who might 
afterwards be of service to the country. 

Napoleon ITI. sent one of his aides-de-camp to the 
top of the citadel in order to satisfy himself of the real 
state of things; this officer found the utmost difficulty 
in making his way thither; the streets and even the - 
citadel were filled with soldiers who had taken refuge 
there. The report brought by the aide-de-camp con- 
firmed all that the generals had said. The Emperor, in 
consequence, sent General Lebrun to General de Wimp- 
ffen with the advice to ask for a suspension of hostilities, 
which, if it was granted, would allow time for picking up 


the wounded and considering what was to be done. 
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victims increased without cessation, the Emperor took 
upon himself to cause a flag of truce to be hoisted. In 
deciding upon this step Napoleon III. fully compre- 
hended all the gravity of the responsibility that he was 
incurring, and foresaw the accusations which would be 
heaped upon him. The whole momentous character of 
the situation was evident to his mind, and the reminis- 
cence of a glorious past tended by its contrast with the 
present to augment its bitterness. How could the idea 
be admitted that the armies of Sebastopol and Solferino 
had been compelled to lay down their arms! How was 


the world to be made to understand that, when troops * 


are confined within a narrow space, the.more numerous 
they are the greater the confusion, and the less possible 
it is to re-establish the regularity indispensable for fight- 
ing? The prestige which the French army rightly 
enjoyed was, then, about to be suddenly destroyed, and 
face to face with an unexampled calamity, the Emperor, 
although he was a stranger to the resolutions that 
had been taken, remained alone responsible in the sight 
of the world for all the misfortunes which the war was 
about to involve. And just as if, at this momentous 
crisis, nothing should be wanting which could add to the 
gravity of the situation, General de Wimpffen sent in his 
resignation to the Emperor, so that the disbanded army 
was soon to find itself without a chief and devoid of 
guidance at a time when the greatest energy was ne- 
. cessary for re-establishing some slight degree of order, 
and thus treating with the enemy with more chance of 
success. The resignation was not accepted, and the 
general-in-chief recognized that, having commanded 
during the battle, duty compelled him not to abandon 
his post in the midst of such critical circunistances. 
Whilst the flag of truce was being hoisted, a Prussian 
officer demanded ‘to be conducted to head-quarters. It 
was ascertained from him that his sovereign was before 
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the gates of the town; and, on the other hand, the King 
of Prussia was likewise in ignorance that Napoleon III. 
was within the walls of Sedan. 

Under these circumstances the Emperor thought that 
the only course left for him to take was to address him- 
self personally to the sovereign of North Germany. 

It had been so frequently stated in the newspapers 
that the King of Prussia was making war against the 
Emperor and not against France, that Napoleon III. 
was persuaded that, by disappearing from the scene and 
placing himself in the hands of the conqueror, he would 
obtain conditions less disadvantageous for the army, and 
at the same time afford to the Regent greater facility for 
‘concluding peace at Paris, He sent, therefore, by one 
of his aides-de-camp, a letter to the King of Prussia, 
in which he announced to him that he delivered up to 
him his sword.’ 

The king, surrounded by the whole of his staff, re- 
ceived General Reille, and appeared surprised that the 
letter did not contain the surrender of the place and of 
the army; but, after he became acquainted that the 
command-in-chief was exercised by General de Wimp- 
ffen, he requested that the latter should present himself 
during the evening at the Prussian head-quarters. 


1 “6 MONSIEUR MON FRERE,—~ Having failed to meet death in the midst 
of my troops, nothing more remains for me to do but to place my sword in 
the hands of your Majesty. 

“Tam, your Majesty’s good brother, 
“NAPOLEON.” 


The King replied :-— 

“(MONSIEUR MON FRERE,—Whilst regretting the circumstances under 
which we meet, I accept your Majesty’s sword ; and I beg of you to be 
good enough to nominate one of your officers furnished with full powers 
to treat as to the capitulation of the army which has fought so bravely under 
your orders. On my part I have appointed General von Moltke for this 


purpose, 
**T am, your Majesty's good brother, 


‘CWILLIAM.” 
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When General de Wimpffen arrived in the presence 
of General von Moltke, he pleaded warmly in favour of 
his troops ; but the chief of the Prussian staff replied :— 
“Your army at the present moment does not consist of 
more than 80,000 men ; we have 230,000 men who com- 
pletely surround it; all our artillery is in position, and 
can destroy the town in two hours; your troops cannot 
come out except through the gates, and it would be. 
impossible for them to form for a movement in advance; 
you have only provisions enough for one day and are 
almost without ammunition. In this position the con- 
tinuance of the defence would be nothing but a fruitless 
massacre, and the responsibility of it will rest upon those 
who did not prevent it.” 

Count Bismarck made known to General Reille that 
the King of Prussia would be very glad-to fiave a4 
interview with the Emperor ; and it was settled that this 
interview should take place the next day at some spot 
which would be selected for the purpose. 

On the morning of the 2nd of September Napoleon 
IIL, accompanied by the Prince of Moskowa, entered a 
droschky drawn by two horses, and drove towards the 
Prussian lines. General Reille preceded him on horse- 
back in order to inform Count von Bismarck of the 
Emperor’s arrival. As the latter reckoned upon return- 
ing to the town, he did not take leave either of the 
troops which surrounded it or of the battalion of grena- 
diers and the cent-gardes who formed his customary 

“escort ; when the drawbridge of the south gate of Sedan 
was lowered, the zouaves who were on duty there again 
saluted him with the cry of “Vive ’Empereur!” It was 
the last adieu which was to meet his ears! When he 
arrived within a quarter of a league of Donchéry, not 
wishing to proceed to the Prussian head-quarters, the 
Emperor stopped at a small house which stood by the 
road and there awaited the arrival of the Chancellor of 
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the Northern Confedetation. The latter, having been 
apprised of this by General Reille, soon arrived. 

The conversation first entered upon the position of 
the French army, a question of vital urgency. Count 
von Bismarck stated that General Moltke alone was 
‘competent to deal with this question. He afterwards 
inquired of the Emperor if he wished to commence 
negotiations for peace, and the latter replied that his 
present situation prevented him entering upon this sub- 
ject; also, that the Regent, being in Paris and surrounded 
by her ministers and the Chambers, could in complete 
independence negotiate for the attainment of an end so 
desirable for all. 

“But,” replied the Chancellor of the Confederation, 
“looking at the disposition of the French, such as I know 
it to be, they will never pardon our successes, and peace 
can only be a truce.” 

“Tf the conditions proposed by Prussia,” answered the 
Emperor, “are stamped with the generosity shown by 
the Emperor Alexander in 1815, the peace which will be 
concluded may be a durable one.” 

When General von Moltke arrived, Napoleon III. 
requested of him that nothing should be settled before 
the interview which was to take place, for he hoped to 
obtain from the King some favourable concessions for 
the army. M.von Moltke promised nothing ; he con- 
fined himself to announcing that he was about to proceed 
to Vendresse, where the King of Prussia then was, and 
Count von Bismarck urged the Emperor to go an to * 
the Chateau de Bellevue, which had been selected as the 
place of the interview. It became evident that the 
latter would be delayed until after the signature of the 
capitulation. : 

In the meantime, General de Wimpffen had called 
. together a council of war composed of about thirty-two 
general officers, who, according to General de Wimpffen's 
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official report,’ unanimously declred that it was impose 
siblé to continue the struggle, and that capitulation was 
a-hard but absoluté'necessity.. The cogamander-in-chiet” 
of the French army som arrived ‘at the?Chateau -de- 
Bellevue, and being -joined in a room on the groynd | 
floor by Generals von Moltke and Podbielski and” by 
Count von Bismarck, discussed with them. the clauses 
of the capitulation. When it was signed, General de 
Wimpffen came to inform the Emperor, who had re- 
mained aff this time on an upper floor. A few minutes 
afterwards, the King of Prussia arrived on horseback, 
accompanied by the Crown Prince and attended bya 
..a few officers. 

It was now three years since the sovereigns of France 
and Prussia had met, under very different circumstances, 
William III. having come to Paris with the Emperor of 
Russia during the Universal International Exhibition, 
Napoleoa II. did the honours of the capital, then re- 
splendent with a collection ofall the manufactures of the 
universe, with the wonders produced by prosperity, and 
with the presence of all the sovereigns of Europe. Now, . 
betrayed by fortune, Napoleon ITI. had lost’ everything, 
and had surrendered into the hands of the conqueror 
the only thing left him—his liberty ! 

The King of Prussia, just in the same way as he 
wrote to the Queen, comparing in his mind the present 
position of the Emperor with that which he filled 
when he last saw him, manifested towards hith a deep 

* sympathy with his misfortunes, which, as he said, he 
attributed to imprudent advice. Nevertheless, he de- 
clared that it was impossible for him to grant better 
conditions to the army. He informed the Emperor that 
he had assigned to him as his residence the castle of 
Wilhelmshiohe, near Cassel; the Crown Frince then came 


1 Two generals objected, asserting that they were opposed to the 
capitulation. 
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and shook him cordially by the hand, and in a quarter 
of an hour the King withdrew. The Emperor was per- 


“mitted to send a despatch in ¢ypher to the- I-mpress. 


This despatch informed her of the events that had taken 
place, and urged her to negotiate for peace. 

During this interview, Count von Bismarck took aside 
General Castelnau, the Emperor’s aide-de-camp, and told 
him that no credit must be given to the reports of the 
newspapers which made out that the King had stated 
that he was making war with the Emperor only. The ~ 
King was of course fighting with the army and its chief 
also so long as he was in arms against him; but he had 
never expressed the intention of overthrowing a dynasty 
which in his opinion was the most suitable both for 
France and Europe. 

It was decided that Napoleon III. should remain at 
the Chateau de Bellevue until he could be conveyed 
across Belgium into Germany. 

On the 3rd of September, the Emperor, accompanied 
by one of the king's aides-de-camp and most of the 
officers of his own houschold, and escorted by a squadron 
of hussars, set out for Belgium, passing through the 
Prussian lines. On arriving in the evening at Bouillon, 
he was received there by the inhabitants with demon- 
strations of the most lively sympathy ? on the next day 
he slept at Verviers. 

On the morning of the 5th, whilst in the latter town, 
he heard of the revolution which had broken out in Paris, * 
Thus, the misfortunes of the campaign of 1870 were 
about to be increased a hundredfold. No longer was 
there any regular government to assemble the forces of 
the country, and to show to the enemy a whole people 
united for its defence; no longer was there any recog- 
nized government to treat for an honourable peace and 
invoke the support of neutral powers. France was about 
to be given over to an unbridled spirit of demagogy, 


7 P 
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which would’cause torrents of blood to be shed to no pur- 
pose, and squander all the resources of the country, to 
issue only in a disgraceful peace! 

Under the ascendancy of these sad forebodings, the 
“Emperor, separated from his son and ignorant of the lot 
in store for the Empress, arrived, at five o'clock in the 
evening, near Cassel. The civil and military governors 
of the province received him at the railway station. 

Napoleon IIT. entered a carriage and was conveyed to 
the Chateau of Wilhclmshihe, a former residence of his 
uncle the King of Westphalia, He remeincd there until 
the 14th of March, the day on which he !carnt that the 
Commune, the offspring of the 4th of September, had 
triumphed, and was soon to deface with fire and blood- 
shed the capital of France. 
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REFLECTIONS. 
THE ORDERS OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CUIEF. 


Tu Emperor thus relates with admirable simplicity the 
story of the campaign of 1870, and the events of that 
drama, the last act of which overthrew his crown. 

His self-abnegation was so complete that he made a 
rule of not interfering in anything whatever. On the 
one hand he had surrendered all his powers into the 
hands of the government of the Regency, and on the 
other he had shortly after resigned the chief command 
of the army ; he was nothing more than a simple spec- 
tator, encouraging and supporting by his presence the 
moral energy of the army and giving to the nation an 
example of self sacrifice. 

Thus, at Sedan, he was entirely ignorant of the ar- 
rangements and resolutions of the general-in-chief; he 
remained constantly under fire in the midst of the brave 
battalions which were struggling against the impossible, 
and nevertheless we have learnt since how great the phy- 
sical sufferings were to which the Emperor was a victim, 
excruciating. sufferings which nobody suspected down to 
the day when, two years later, at the time of the first 
operation, Sir Henry Thompson, the surgeon, exclaimed, 
on seeing the state of Napoleon III., “He must have 
shown an immeasurable heroism in remaining on horse- 
back during the battle-of Sedan; the. agony must have 
been constant, and I have never known anything like it.” 

The last and decisive moment had come ; hundreds 
of cannon were hurling their projectiles on to our defence- 

R2 
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less soldiers ; the generals hastened to him one after 
another, declaring that all resistance had become impos- 
sible. The Emperor knew that the hour had come, and 

-that he must drink the bitter cup down to the very dregs. 
His lofty soul resigned itself to his fate ; for an instant 
he resumed the authority in order to put an end toa 
useless butchery, and take upon himself the responsibility 
of an act which he had not assisted in bringing about. 

It was a sublime act of devotion, and will be an eter- 
nal honour to him who had the courage to fulfil so sad a 
duty! 

Neverthcless Fragce might still have remained great ; 
peace might have been concluded ; and on the 4th of 
September, before the fall of the Empire, we might still 
have saved our lost provinces, arid the greatest part of 
our milliards, 

But the canker-worm had already done its work, and 
the spirit of demagogy, after brooding in obscurity over 
its sinister designs, now appeared in open day, and, 
giving a helping hand to the enemy who profaned the 
soil of the country, it disorganized France, and brought 
about that serics of disasters which only terminated with 
the surrender of two of our provinces. 

The sacrifices made by Napoleon III. served but as 
weapons for calumny ; insults were systematically and 
persistently propagated by-the insurrectionists of the. 
4th of September; and these insults were the means by 

* which the new Government succeeded in helping for- 
ward its odious schemes, and misleading a doting nation. 
But the truth was not long before it came out, and caused 
a sentiment of reparation and justice towards Napoleon 
III. to spring up in the hearts of the French. 

Ere long the impartiality of history, free from any 
criminal influence and from all ambitious speculation, 
will demonstrate to the world the dazzling prosperity 
of the Second Empire. Sebastopol, Magenta, Sol- 
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ferino, an enfranchised Italy—that grand idea of nation- 
alities—the glorious campaigns of China and Indo-China, 
France raised to the zenith of its power—all will be 
remembered. 

And then history will call to mind the Emperor, a 
victim to the most cruel sufferings, endeavouring to avoid 
a war that he dreaded, because he knew that years were 
required for effecting in the French army the reforms 
which for a long time he had urgently demanded, the 
execution of which was incessantly paralyzed by that 
fraction of the corps législatif which was always ready to 
vomit forth fire and flame whenever there was a question 
of increasing the war-budgcet, or of improving our artil- 
lery and our system of arms. 

Nevertheless, when urged on as he was by events and 
by public opinion, it was no longer permissible for him to 
draw back, Napoleon IIT. had a right to count on success ; 
and victory would, without doubt, have been on the side 
of our eagles, if the effective forces which had been 
publicly announced had existed anywhere except on 
paper. 

“Our effective forces in men and horses, both on a 
peace footing and a war footing are superior to those of 
Prussia.” This sentence was contained in one of the 
last reports sent to the Emperor a few days before the 
declaration of war ; the Sovereign therefore experienced, 
as he himself tells us, a most cruel deception, when, 
instead of the 400,000 men with whom he had thought. 
to take the field, he saw that in reality he had on the 
frontier only a moiety of these forces.. 

At the present time it is easy enough to prove that, 
among the various causes which insured victory to the 
Germans, the disproportion of the forces, numerically 
speaking, must hold a place; but this disproportion 

“would not have been so great in each separate battle, if 
the army-corps had mutually supported one another 
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according to the orders which their chiefs had received 
from the Emperor. 

In this campaign the Prussians never fought except 
against inferior forces; and it is very doubtful whether 
they would have been willing to accept battle with an 
equal number of men and guns. 

The whole world now recognizes the fact that the 
French armies have not degenerated, and that during 
the campaign of 1870 they always merited their old 
reputation for bravery. The battles of Borny, Vionville, 
and Gravelotte, bear a striking witness to this; these 
three days—it is known now—were so many victories 
for the French; but either they did not know how, or 
they were not able, to profit by them. 

Thus we shall again insist on this important point, 
viz. that if, at the very outset, the plans of the Emperor 
had been carried out, the dash of our soldiers and the 
initiative taken by the officers of the Army of the Rhine 
would have won an early victory over the Prussians ; 
and this victory might have been a decisive one. 

At Forbach, on the 7th of August, the 30,000 men 
commanded by General Frossard, in spite of the dis- . 
advantage of a surprise, might up to evening have hoped 
for a victory against the 70,000 men commanded by 
General Steinmetz. Who would dare to say that the 
day would not have been in our favour if General Fros- 
sard had received the reinforcement of several divisions 
“which ought and could have flown to his succour” ? 

At Reischofen, on the 6th of August, Marshal Mac- 
Mahon had only 33,000 men to oppose to the 120,000 
men commanded by the Crown Prince of Prussia; and 
with this heroic corps he fought the whole day against a 
formidable army. Is it not reasonable to think that he 
would have won the victory if he had been assisted by 
the corps of General de Failly, which had been placed - 
at a short distance from the Marshal, with orders to 
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support him, “and did, in fact, protect his retreat”? Why 
did not General de Failly hasten to him at the sound of 
the cannonade? What were the different reasons and 
the various incidents which prevented the formal orders 
of the Sovereign from being carried out ? 

It is not my duty to enter into any further details as 
to these sad pages of our contemporaneous history ; the 
Emperor has preferred to keep silence as to the faults 
committed, and Iam bound religiously to respect the 
will of him who wrote me the letter on this point given 
in the Appendix. 
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THE EMPEROR'S LATEST FRIENDS. 
THE SOVEREIGN STATESMAN, 


IT is useless to enlarge on the fidelity of those men of 
sincere faith and traditional devotion who followed the 
imperial family into exile, and preferred sharing their 
bad fortunes and the bread of exile after having held a 
distinguished place round the Sovereign in his days of 
prosperity, 

The names of Conncau, Daviller, Clary, Corvisart, 
Bassano, Piétri, Filon, and of a few others, will have an. - 
abiding place in the history of the Second Empire as 
symbols of loyalty and fidelity in misfortune. 

Ready as they were at all times to sacrifice their lives 
for their august master, thcy surrounded him down to 
the last moment of his life with tender solicitude, mul- 
tiplying their cares to make him forget his lost country 
and his absent friends, and to alleviate the bitterness of 
exile. ‘ 

Among foreigners Napoleon III. had formed sincere 
friendships. The nobility and elevation of his character 
were duly appreciated, and -he,was surrounded by an 
unshaken devotion which showed itself every instant in 
all kind of forms. The royal family of England set-the 
example; and Queen Victoria and the Prince of Wales 
were incessantly lavishing on the Emperor every kind of 
attention. As regards the English people, the respect 
and affection they entertaincd for Napoleon III. were 
expressed in warm ovations on every occasion that he 
appeared in public. 
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It would take too much time to enumerate here the 
long list of those men who manifested a real and con- 
stant affection for the Emperor, and by redoubling their 
kind attentions sought every day to lessen the sorrows 
of the past. 

I often acted as the medium in bringing to the notice 
of the august exile the wishes and offers of service ex- 
pressed by these noble and disinterested foreigners. 

Many had been guests at the Tuileries when glory 
and splendour surrounded the throne; others had only 
known Napoleon III. in the land of his exile; but the 
monarch succeeded in inspiring all with respect and 
affection for him, the recollection of which will afford a 
fresh proof of the great virtues and distinguished quali- 
ties which marked the man who had the gift of calling 
forth such devotion. 

In the eyes of forcigners Camden Place, the modest 
dwelling of the dethroned monarch, was surrounded by 
a brighter halo of glory than was the Tuileries, when 
they fully comprehended the spirit of rectitude and 
abnegation of self that had dictated the last actions of 
the Emperor's official life. 

They sympathized deeply with him in his great mis- 
fortunes and paid homage to the dignity and courage 
of the exile, and this sympathy was not confined to mere 
words. So far from being barren in results, it was 
evinced by the most loyal and the most generous offers. 
The Emperor felt them much. He was desirous of pos- , 
sessing the esteem of his friends, and responded to it 
with cordiality, showing them how much he was touched. 
by so many proofs of devotion; but he would never 
consent to avail himself of this goodwill and these 
generous offers by placing them in requisition for his 
own benefit. 

The attribute that was most especially admired in Eng- 
land was the disintcrestedness shown by Napolcon IIL, 
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who had retrod the path of exile without giving a 
thought to that personal comfort which cannot be in- 
sured without fortune. He had returned to England 
a poor man, although he might have possessed himself 
of so many millions, and when the reality became well 
known by the English public, the high esteem in which 
the great sovereign was already held was increased in 
extraordinary proportions. 

Spontancous offers were multiplied on every side, 
and the Emperor would only have had to say the word 
in order to have at his disposal, and without any con- 
dition whatever, very considerable sums, 

Among these sympathizing persons one had been 
especially distinguished by the Empcror, and he con- 
stantly met the monarch again in his most cruel hours 
of adversity. This great financier and economist has 
begged me not to mention his name; he was admitted 
into full intimacy, and his relations with the Emperor 
were constant; he was always ready to render any 
service, and his affers were frequently accepted, as he 
was one of the best and most disinterested of friends. 
There was a remarkable interchange of views between 
the great monarch and the brilliant economist ; many 
schemes of financial reform were conceived, and, at the 
very moment when the Emperor’s malady rendered an 
operation necessary, they were elaborating together, 
through my intervention, a plan for the abolition of the 
getrot in France, a project which could be realized with- 
out diminishing the resources of the revenue. I was 
the editor of this admirable work, and was astonished at 
its practical simplicity. 

This eminent economist likewise suggested a system 
of finance which would allow of our country supporting 
the weight of enormous debt with which it is burdened, 
without having recourse for this purpose to those oppres- 
sive and extraordinary taxes which are the ruin of all. 
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But the Emperor is dead, and his heir, the intelligent 
young prince, so full of promise, will recognize and 
mature the great ideas which occupied the minds of his 
august father and his devoted friends. 

Among the assiduous visitors at Camden Place, princes, 
statesmen, diplomatists, and generals, hastening from 
all countries, one here and there caught a glimpse of a 
figure personifying that pleiad of friends who had always 
remained devoted to the Emperor, in evil days as well 
as in prosperity. : 

I often met a person who has good claim to flatter 
himself that he was one of the Emperor's most 
sincere friends. In 1840 the Chevalier Henri Wikoff 
met Prince Louis Napoleon in London, at the hospitable 
table of King Joseph ; subsequently, he made a Jong 
journey in order to place himself at the disposal of the 
Prince when he was a prisoner at Ham. He visited him 
in his days of trial, and published an interesting account 
of his conversations with the prisoner. This pamphlet 
caused considerable sensation in 1847, both in England and 
also in the United States, and—a point which is worthy 
of remark—it contained, so to speak, the programme of 
the Second Empire. The Chevalier saw the Prince 
again at the Elysée, and afterwards (but rarely) at the 
Tuileries ; for high fortunes had now supervened, and the 
philosopher who had lavished his good offices on the 
captive prince kept himself in the background when 
recompense awaited him. 7 

After the fall of the Empire, he again hastened to 
proffer his consolations and his services to the prince 

* who had met with a fresh captivity at Wilhelmshéhe and 
an exile at Chislehurst. 

The Emperor was fond of receiving frequently the 
«people who sympathized with him, arld under the shade 
of the trees at Camden Place the leadeis of French, 
English, and American society might constantly be met, 
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united in this pious pilgrimage. When the weather 
permitted, the picturesque avenues in the park belonging 
to the house were the spots where he received his inti- 
mate friends, and, both in these walks and in his ordinary 
receptions, his visitors enjoyed the charm of a conversa- 
tion, in which a simple and touching courtesy and cordi- 
ality were mingled with a correctness of ideas and a high 
tone of mind. 

It would take too much time to analyze here the 
various subjects entered upon in these interviews with 
different political personages. I will, however, cite one 
which has a certain interest at the present time, for it 
hag reference to a political act which is perhaps destined 
to revolutionize the present system—an act the grand 
idea of which emanates directly from the Emperor 
Napoleon HI, a fact probably hitherto unknown, 

The point in question was the “Congress of Arbitra- 
tion,” a system inaugurated by England and the United 
States in regard to the questions relative to the “Ala- 
bama Claims” and the “Newfoundland Fisheries.” 

About the middle of November I was summoned to 
introduce to the presence of the Emperor Mr. Thornton 
Hunt, a political writer connected with one of the chief 

‘ organs of the English press; and I cannot better show 
the truthfulness of what I have stated than by making 
public an analysis of the letter that was addressed to me 
by that gentleman. : 

“In March, 1865,” wrote Mr. Thornton Hunt, “I had 
the honour of being received at the Tuileries by his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor. When in his august presence I was 
struck with the calm dignity with which he welcomed 
me, a dignity that soon changed into affability as the 
conversation went on, 

“When seated near Napoleon EII., and directly oppo- 
site to him, I listened to him attentively and replied 
promptly to the questions he asked me. The subjects 
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touched upon were numerous, but with regard to each 
of them I noticed in his Majesty the thoroughly settled 
idea of remaining in perfect harmony with England. 

“We soon entered upon a most,important subject, 
the question as to ‘periodical congresses of powers,’ a 
system which the Emperor was the first to propose in 
his letter to the Queen of England, dated the 4th of 
November, 1863. In this letter he started the idea of 
creating an ‘International Council,’ the mission of which 

- would be to watch over the affairs of Europe, to follow 
out and study the different phases through which the 
mutual relations between various States might pass, and 
to give to treaties their true interpretation. 

“Some days afterwards this project was made known 
to M. Drouyn de l’Huys as having been advised by Lord 
Clarendon at one of the sittings of the Congress of Paris, 
when the point in question was as to calling in the inter- 
vention of a friendly state in the case of any difference 
supervening between the Ottoman Porte and the powers 
who signed the treaty. : 

“This happy innovation was capable of a more general 
application, and the Emperor called attention to the 
point that an International Congress would produce the 
best effect in the present state of Europe. Appealing ‘- 
to the war in America, he showed the inevitable diffi- 
cylties which had arisen on the question of the rights of 
neutrals, which are in many respects not so well esta- 
blished as those of belligerents. , 

“An International Council, he added, might meet at 

“certain fixed epochs, every ten years for instance, and 
the results obtained at these, assemblies would be im- 
portant and beneficial to all the powers of the world, for 
they may be stated as follows :-— .« 

“Firstly ; deliberations of thé Congress, clearing up 
questions and adjusting differences, for the very reason 
that it would impose on the contesting parties the weight 
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of international opinion, and thus settle the dispute for 
years. F 

“ Secondly ; even allowing that the quarrel should be 
renewed at the expiration of four or five years, so that 
a new problem for solution should supervene, nations 
would say ‘the Congress must meet at such and such a 
date; let us have patience for a little time, and the 
question will be brought before it.’ 

“Thirdly ; the minutes of this International Council 
would serve as bases for a code of international laws. 
This would be an important innovation, for, properly 
speaking, international laws do not exist, and we have 
at present no other guide than the works of learned 
jurisconsults, the statutes of various nations, and theory, 

“Fourthly ; to these anticipated results of the Inter- 
national Council there will also have to be added this 
important fact: it would not be long before the Con- 
gress would found an international parliament, which 
would serve, not only for sanctioning fresh laws, but 
also for amending those old laws which have been 
rendered obsolete by the ever-increasing progress of our 
tines, 

“After having spoken to this effect, the Emperor 
entered into some secondary details in the carrying out 
of his plan, and then took leave of me with the greatest 
affability. . > 

“On my return to England, I saw that my fellow- 
countrymen had not thoroughly understood the nature 
of the proposition made by the Emperor; and Lord 
Palmerston himself, whom I had the opportunity of 
sccing on the subject, pronounced the opinion that this 
principle appeared to him to be inapplicable, and that 
besides, he foresaw too many difficulties and too much 
risk for it ever to be determined on, 

“Several statesmen at that time shared in the ideas 
of Lords Palmerston, but they have since confessed to 
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me that they had not at first sight comprehended the 
nature and importance of the question, and at the pre- 
sent time the majority of public opinion admits the 
prdbable effects of this principle as‘regards the interests 
of nations. 

“Considering that the institution proposed by Napo- 
leon III. could not fail in producing great results for the 
benefit of nations, and seeing how imperfectly under- 
stood the project then was, except by a limited number 
of public men, I had for a long time felt a strong desire 
again to see him who had conceived this grand idea, and 
to beg him to develope it still more explicitly ; and this 
was the reason why, thanks to your kind intervention, I 
was summoned to visit the Emperor at Chislehurst. You 
will recollect that my intention was to ask his Majesty if 
he would not write a work on this important subject, 
and thus give it a more complete form; you also know 
with what kindness and friendliness I was received. 1 
was forcibly struck with the changes that had taken place 
in the Emperor; he had a more serious and reserved 
air, but he listencd to me attentively, appearing to weigh 
every one of my words and following all the details as I _ 
gave them; at the end of this conversation I came to — 
the conclusion that he had heard me with attention, and 
that he would write a book if he was able, although he 
seemed to doubt whether this would be possible. I 
thought at the time that his hesitation was caused by 
the position of affairs in France and the pressure of the 
various questions with which he was compelled to busy 
himself; but the catastrophe which has since so unex- 
péttedly occurred has revealed to me an interpretation 
of his Majesty's wordsmuch more sad and much more real. 

“Nevertheless, as I have often repeated, the day will 
come when the world will rejoice at the inauguration of 
that institution in which civilization is stil] wanting, I 
mean the ‘International Council ;) and when that time 
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arrives, if memory still exists among men, mankind will 
recognize that Napoleon III, the exile of Chislehurst” 
was the founder of this court of legislation and of 
judicial appeal for nations.” : 
This eminent journalist was not mistaken ; the Em- 
peror had the intention of developing in ‘a work, the 
materials for which he commissioned me to prepare, 
that admirable system which will be no doubt adopted 
when governments are wiser, and when they give to the 
interests of the peoples under them a higher place than 
to their own personalities. The interview of which Mr. 
Thornton Hunt speaks took place last November, and 
we were then far from thinking that the career of the 
illustrious statesman was so soon to come to a. close. 
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THE EMPEROR'S SCIENTIFIC LABOURS— 
THE LATTER DAYS OF HIS LIFE. 


THE PRINCE LOUIS*NAPOLEON. 


AFTER passing a portion of the summer in the Isle of 
Wight, where he occupied his leisure time in writing a 
work on artillery, the Emperor returned to Chislehurst. 
His health appeared to be improved, and he resumed 
the general course of his labours and his scientific ex- 
periments. 

The winter was approaching, and Napoleon III,, who 

, constantly devoted himself to the comfort of the work- . 

"ing classes, called my attention with some anxiety to the 
continual rise in the price of fucl and to the privations 
to which poor people would be exposed during hard 
frosts, 

“T have been thinking,” he said to me one day, 
“about a heating apparatus, which, although it will 
considerably increase the warmth of a room, will reduce 
by more than half the cost of fucl. Here is a sketch of 
the machine ; have it constructed, and we will try some 
experimeiits with it.” 

This apparatus, invented by the Emperor, consisted of 
a cast-iron cylinggr, adaptable to the grates of ordinary 
fire-places ;. this cylinder is provided with a curved tube 
to give a vent to the“ gases which are produced by the 
coal contained in the cylinder; the action of the gas 
and the concentration of the heat of an ordinary fire- 
place are intended to produce the expected result. 

I intrusted the model designed by the Emperor to an 
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English engineer. I sent him a few explanations, and 
this practical man was astonished at the invention and 
the results it was called on to produce. 

The apparatus was constructed, and the experiments 
with it being crowned with success, a second and im- 
proved machine was designed by the Emperor and cast 
in a few days; ultimately, a third apparatus, still more 
perfect than the two former, was:in Process of construc- 
tion at the time when the Emperor diced. 

The Emperor Napoleon III. is charged with con- 
spiring ; he might certainly have done so with the 
greatest chance of succeeding; millions were offered 
him, and the influence of some of the most powerful 
men in Europe would not have been wanting; but the 
monarch who was still the legitimate sovereign of the 
French people was unwilling to avail, himself of any 
political surprise in order to regain the throne; he did 
not desire to resume Power except through the main 
avenue to it—an appeal to the people, 

“You tell me that it is time I should present myself,” 
he wrote to the Judge Bernier; “but I cannot present. my- 
self except through the great entrance-way of universal 
suffrage, and it is hardly probable that’ this will- be 
appealed to, 

“T regret to see in the government so little energy 
and spirit of foresight ; let us, however, hope for a 
happier future.” 

The Emperor worked incessantly in the solution of 
the high political questions with which Europe was 
busied, and in his leisure hours he devoted himself to 
Science, in which his natural philanthropy generally 
directed his labours towards Projects the aim of which 
was the welfare of his country. In this way it was that 
the Emperor conspired when in exile. * 

Tt does not behove me to disclose the thoughts which 
the Emperor was good enough to communicate to me as 
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toemen and things, and the judgments which he had 
formed as to eminent personages who had played an 
important part—sometimes the leading part—during the 
long period which commenced with his elevation to the 
presidency by six millions of votes, and ended at Camden 
Place, in the land of his exile. 

He was acquainted with them all, and did justice to 
their high qualities; but he did not delude himself in 
respect to their defects or the weak side of any par- 
ticular person. Although he felt déeply any defection 
from him, he kept silence as every fresh blow in this 
way was dealt him, but the profound sadness and in- 
ward grief which possessed him might easily be remarked; 
then, waking up as if from a bad dream, he took pleasure 
in enumerating the long list of his faithful friends, and 
in admiring their attitude and their efforts in the face of 
the persecution that surrounded them, 

He often spoke of his son, and his mind was always 
full of him; he himself took the direction of the 
superior faculties which distinguished the young prince, 
and he liked to hear any one repeat the observations 
which the prince had made on any subject. 

For several weeks I had the honour of travelling to 
London with the Prince Imperial, who went, in company 
with M. Filon, his tutor, and his schoolfellow, the son 
of Doctor Conneau, to King’s College, where he was 
attending a course of lectures; I then had the advantage 
of talking frecly with the prince, and admired the recti- 
tude of his mind, the superior intélligence with which he 
estimated facts, and the logical accuracy of his arguments. 

The next day I used to communicate to the Emperor 
anything that had struck me, and the admirable reflec- 
tions that I had stored up; the face of the father was 
then lighted up with a touching joy, and an ineffable 
smile was impressed upon his countenance. 

At the present time Prince Louis Napoleon is quite a 
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man; his tall and slender shape, his noble and intelligent 
head, and his bold and yet easy gait, render him in phy- 
sical qualities an clegant cavalier, whilst in a mental 
point of view there is nothing left to desire in him. 

He possesses the decision, energy, and firm will with 
which the Emperor was endowed; like his father, he 
knows how to make himself beloved by those who ap- 
proach him ; like him, too, he has faith and belief in all 
that is great and just. 

Misfortunes and the trials of exile have exercised a 
powerful influence in developing in the prince a pre- 
cocious maturity; study and meditation in adversity have 
caused him to acquire a spirit of analysis and reflection 
very much above his age, 

Whatever may be the lot reserved in the future for 
the Prince Imperial he will not be found wanting ; for 
he has in him the germs of those brilliant qualities which 
lead on to high destinies; his ardent love for his country 
and its people, his liberal ideas, his active and impartial 
mind, and his practical education, truly render him a 
worthy chief of the principle he represents by his birth, 
the principle of the “modern monarchy” based on uni- 
versal suffrage, an hereditary monarchy so long as the 
people do not otherwise decree, 

The Emperor was proud of his son, and was pleased 
whenever he acquired fresh proofs of the numerous good 
qualities that distinguish the prince; the presence of the 
Jatter near him was certainly the most efficacious balm 
for the cruel injuries from which he was suffering, and 
his greatest consolation was to see revived in his son 
and heir the ideas and great thoughts which had exer- 
cised the most powerful influence on his own life. 

Time rolled on, and the couriers from France brought 
news, the gravity of which gave much scope for reflec- 
tion, The stormy scenes in the Chambers on the return 
of the deputies seemed to occupy intensely the Emperor's 
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mind ; he noticed with grief the progress of demagogy 
and the want of union in the conservative party; the 
theme he loved best was conciliation, and he en- 
treated his friends to think of but one thing only: the 
liberation of French territory and the general interests 
of the country. 

At one time he appeared to hope that the consti- 
tutional régime, the bases of which had been adopted, 
would avert the difficulties of the crisis; thus he looked 
upon the resignation of M. Thiers as a misfortune under 
the circumstances in which France then stood. 

“Tn fact,” said he, “ whilst a change in the ministry 
might give a chance of arranging matters, the resignation 
of M. Thiers would bring confusion into the Assembly, 
and then what would become of France? In all pro- 
bability she would become a prey to the Radical party. 

“The ‘Right’ thinks that it is strong enough to oppose 
a solid barrier against the encroachments of democracy, 
and the name of Marshal MacMahon is a symbol of 
order. But have we not too often seen what the revolu- 
tionary party can do in the way of disorder and the 
advantage that, in spite of the army and the efforts of 
all honest men, it can derive from the first moment 
of stupefaction? If, therefore, M. Thiers continues 
to retain his attributes as Chief of the State, and if he 
avoids a collision with the Assembly, he may, in accord 
with the latter, work successfully in the rcorganization 
of Trance, and prepare the country for the choice of a 
definitive government by means of universal suffrage. 

Some days later the Emperor was actively occupied 
in considering the complications which supervened in 
consequence of the vote of the majority of the Chamber 
against M. Thiers; he blamed the tendency of the 
President to scek support from the Radical party, and 
he looked upon the future as full of threatening storms, 

In the midst of these anxietics, and the daily events 
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brought about by the provisional state in which France 
then was, the Emperor more than ever comprehended 
the task that still remained for him to fulfil; he was not 
ignorant that the majority of the French sincerely 
desired his return; whilst the whole of Europe, which 
had never ceased to treat him as the only legitimate 
sovereign of France, had its eyes turned upon him, 

He knew that the Conservative party, the “men of 
order,” concentrated all their hopes on him, and that, as 
the reaction in his favour was making progress, the day 
would arrive when he would be summoned to resume his 
rights. Did the Emperor personally desire it? I do 
not think so; but Napoleon III. did not forget the 
duties he owed to his country, and he was ready to 
fulfil any mission to which Providence might still destine 
him. 

His disease made rapid progress, and his sufferings 
had become intolerable, so that, looking at the duties 
which the future might impose upon him, the Emperor 
no longer hesitated to undergo an operation which was 
a subject of apprehension to him, and had, alas! been 
delayed too long. 
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SURSUM CORDA! 


ON the 24th of December Sir Henry Thompson, Sir 
William Gull, and Sir James Paget, held a long consul- 
tation with the Emperor's usual medical attendants, and 
it was unanimously decided that the process of Jithotrity 
had become indispensable. The Emperor gave his 
consent to it, and the first operation was fixed to take 
place on the 4th of January, 1873. 

It was, in fact, performed on that day, at half-past 
three o'clock. With the aid of chioroform the crushing 
of the stone was commenced, and the immediate results 
were as favourable as could be desired. 

On the next day the patient was without fever, and 
could even eat some dinner ; joy was diffused over the 
countenances of all his faithful servants; everything 
appeared to be going on as well as possible, and the 
greatest danger seemcd to be past, 

On the 6th of January, about ten o'clock, the surgeons 
were preparing to perform a second operation; but some 
slight incident caused it to be delayed fora few hours, 
I was present that day at Camden Place; and whilst the 
surgeons were with the Emperor, and the Empress was 
waiting with anguish for the result, and whilst the officers 
of the houschold were attending to their various occu- 
pations, I found myself alone in one of the drawing- 
rooms, and a feeling of profound sadness took possession 
of me. 

There are people who do not put any faith in the 
mysterious voice of presentiment which seems to come 
to us from above to apprise us of the moment of danger, 
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of danger affecting either ourselves or those who are 
dear to us. For my part scepticismin this respect Has 
long since vanished. Certain vague signs nearly always 
indicate to me the approach of danger or misfortune. 

I therefore entertained a secret terror when I found 
my mind wandering away into apprehensions with which 
I vainly endeavoured to struggle ; it seemed to me as if 
I was present at the Emperor's last agony; that his calm 
and serene countenance expressed the regret he felt at 
quitting life before he had fulfilled his mission ; that he 
called for his son; and then—that he breathed his last 
sigh! Prostrated beneath the weight of this halluci- 
nation I threw mysclf into an armchair, and I was only 
recalled to myself by hearing the voice of Count Clary, 
who came to entrust me with a mission. 

T left for London ; but the much-loved countenance of 
the Emperor could not be effaced from my memory, 
and the certainty that some misfortune was approaching 
incessantly beset me. 

Tuesday and Wednesday passed without any fresh 
incident ; nevertheless, the state of the Emperor .was 
considered more serious, and the medical men watched 
him in turn, without however apprehending any imme- 
diate danger. 

The night between Wednesday and Thursday had 
been a good one, and Sir Henry Thompson, Sir William 
Gull, Baron Corvisart, and Doctor Conneau were to 
mect at eleven o'clock, before the third operation. 

At ten o'clock Baron Corvisart was with the patient ; 
he noticed a feebleness in the pulse and certain symptoms 
which could not escape the cye of the eminent surgeon. 
He therefore summoned Doctor Conneau and Sir Henry 

. Thompson, who hastened to the room, and recognized in 
an instant that the Emperor had but a few minutes to 
Jive—that the end was approaching. 

The Empress was immediately sent for. 
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Her Majesty rushed into the room of the august patient 
just at the moment when the pulse was getting still 
weaker ; already it had almost ceased to beat; she came 
close to him whom she had loved so well, and uttercd a 
few words while giving him a kiss ; the Emperor opened 
his cyes, an ineffable smile beamed for an instant on his 
face, and his lips murmured a few words: it was no 
doubt the last adicu. The life of Napoleon III. 
peacefully ebbcd away. It was a quarter to eleven 
a’clock. ° 

’ The Abbé Goddard had administered the last sacra- 
ments, and by a spontancous movement the witnesses of 
this heartrending scene fell upon their knees whilst the 
great soul of him who was Napolcon III. was quitting 
its earthly tenement. 

A supreme cry of grief was heard. The Empress, her 
strength being cxhausted, and no longer able to restrain 
her. despair, fell fainting; but soon her moral force 

, resuming its supremacy over nature, her Majesty came to 
herself, and, prostrating herself afresh, bathed with her 
tears the much-loved remains of him whom death had 
just now so unexpectedly snatched from her. 

At the first news of danger, Count Clary went to 

'* Woolwich to fetch the Prince Imperial; but two hours 

‘whad elapsed, and the Prince did not arrive till after the 

‘ death of his father, He was received at the door of the 
vestibule of Camden Place by Count Daviller; but he 
was still ignorant of the misfortune which had just 
‘befallen him. The Count announced to him that the 
Emperor was in the utmost danger. Painfully agitated, 
hé rushed along the passages, and, after falling down and 
rising again, ran to the apartments of his father, calling 
out to those that followed him, “ After all, ifa misfortune 
has happened, why not tell me of it? I have courage 
enough to bear anything.” Saying these words, he 
reached the threshold of the chamber of death. There 
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he met the Empress. The mother threw herself into the 
arms of her son, saying, “I have nothing left but you, 
Louis!” The Prince was picrced to the heart by the 
dread reality. Ile rushed into the room, and, throwing. _ 
himself upon the foot of the bed, pronounced, in a loud 
voice, and without shedding a tear, a short and touching” 
prayer ; then he embraced the Emperor. His calm- 
ness and restrained grief were terrible; but it was 
too much for him, and he was led away from the 
mournful spectacle. When he heard the account of 
the last moments of his illustrious father he burst into 
tears. 

T arrived at Camden Place two hours after the 
L:mperor's death. Every one was in the utmost distress; 
Count Daviller sobbed in his endeavours to speak; 
Count Clary, painfully affected, was weeping bitterly; 
and Doctor Conneau was unable to restrain the tears 
which flowed in spite of all his efforts, 

The Duke de Bassano was endeavouring to regain his 
calmness in order to reply to Lord Sydney, the Lord 
Chamberlain to the Queen, who had just placed his 
services at the disposal of the Empress. I remarked the 
Prince, and the sight of him pained me, so deep was his 
gricf. He ran up to me, and, taking me by the hands, 
said to me, “Thank you for having come; you, who 
have yourself been so unfortunate, can understand my 
suffering ; in such painful moments as these it is pleasant 
to see your friends around you;” and a fresh flow of 

' tears put a stop to his utterance. I could not reply ; 
my sorrow was beyond expression. I was painfully 
astounded at the death of the Emperor, and I already 
measured in my own mind the full extent of the catas- 
trophe that hag just befallen France and the young and 
sympathetic heir of this great dynasty. 

A short time afterwards I was admitted into the 
chamber of death, It seemed to me as if the Emperor 
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was in a tranquil sleep; his features had not as yet 
assumed the rigidity of death. 3 

I uplifted my soul to God, and, after a short prayer, I 
imprinted a long and respectful kiss on the forchead of 
him who, when in exile, had honoured me with his 
friendship, whosg memory will never be effaced from my 
recollection. It was my last adicu. 

Whilst the telegraphic wires were announcing to the 
world the death of Napoleon III., England presented a 
startling spectacle ; in London the shops were closed and 
the counting-houses were deserted ; persons who were 
not acquainted accosted one another in the streets to 
exchange a few words of regret on the loss which Europe 
had just suffered. 

Everywhere there were sorrow, public mourning, and 
the evidences that some great calamity had happened ; 
then the most sceptical were quicted ; and in all direc- 
tions might be heard the decisive expression, “Napolcon 
III. was really the greatest and the most illustrious 
sovereign of his time.” 

The foreign press, forgetting all the current questions 
and political controversies of the day, was for some days 
solely occupied with this great event ; and, among the 
writers of the press, those very men who had most 
warmly attacked the policy of the Emperor, were the 
very first to do justice to his memory. Among many 
others, we will quote verbatim the expressions employed 
by Zhe Limes, the journal which opposed Napoleon IH]. 
@ outrance, both when he was in exile and when he was 
on the throne. 

“Yet, not merely because the man is gone,” said Zhe 
Times, “ nor yet because he descends to his grave having 
recently suffered vast calamities and deep humiliations, 
but because it is truth and must be spoken, we bring a 
willing tribute to his virtues. 

“Napoleon III. had the qualities which win personal 
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affection, respect, and admiration. He had genuine love 
and friendship ; he was loyal to his friends, true to all 
who worked with him, had his full share of personal 
courage, and was most grateful to all who had ever done 
him even a small service. It is not too much to say that 
he had the kindest recollection of evgrybody who had 
shown him even a passing civility in’ the course of his 
varied fortunes. 

“He had a true love for his country, even though he 
could not but identify her fortunes with his own. All 
his schemes for her domestic improvement, for the eman- 
cipation of her trade and industry, and the extension of 
commerce by new and unheard-of channels, were mag- 
nificent. . 

“Received on these shores with the sympathy due to 
misfortune, and followed everywhere with the respect 
due to a dignified bearing and an affectionate nature, the 
Emperor acquires a new claim to consideration in the 
agonies of his death-bed, the manly patience with which 
they have been borne, and the deep affliction of those he 
leaves behind him.” 


THE END. 
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A east window. 36, The Oxenbridge C} 
us 8 The Royal Closet. x Qak Panel Pasntogs 
\ 9. Cross View from South Transept. | 18. The Aldworth ChapelJ 
xo, The Rutland Chapel. 






Super royal 4to., cloth extra, 258. R, 
GEMS OF DUTCH ART. 


‘Twelve Photographs from the finest eee in the British Museum, 
en Thompson, oe Mee ae letterpress eo G. W. Rew, "Keeper 
British the subjects— 





he Sp By Gaspar Netscher. 
e Spinner. By etscl 
‘rumpeter. By Gerard Ter- oe 
‘an Os 





A Conversation. By Jan Steen. 
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Translated by the Author of “John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.” ~ 


Small Post 800. Cloth Extra, Gilt Edges. Price of each Volume, 4s. 


Te 1. LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY: 
from Life, By the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” (Form- 
ofthe “‘ John Halifax’ Series of Girls’ Books,” 
farrative of baby life, describing the simple doings 
and rather precocious child nearly three years 


ere nurseries peopled by ‘Little Sun- 


By Grorciana M. Crark. 


» The tale is a clever and interesting one.’ ”— Atheneum. 
can: skilful in the humourous and in the pathetic. 
could read with dry eyes of Little David’ 
sy pepe listen without laug! , to Effie’s attempt at 










> in 
3. TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
he Journal of a Girl in her Teens. Edited by the author of “ John 
G n.” With Illustrations by Sydney Mall 


*,* Other volumes are in preparation. 


\DVENTURES of a YOUNG NATURALIST. 


Brarr. With 117 beautiful [ustrations on Wood. Edited and 

‘Sea ew vers? of “All ee the World,” &c. 
extra, gilt edges, new edition, price 7s. 

can strongly recommend this most attractive boy’s book.”— 


eeaees, are charmingly narrated, and information is 
t d.native productions that are met a gia 


jos eer 
ie DF eWASoce NOWELL. 


New" Edition, small post 8vo. doth; uniform with the 6s. Edition of 
Lorna Doone,” by the same Author. Un the press. 


Also Uniform. 


‘BLACKMORE (R. D.) CLARA VAUGHAN. 
Lin the press, 


GIRLS’ BOOKS. A Series Written, Edited, or \ 
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FRISWELL, J. H. ANEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS, 
‘Uniform with the “Gentle Life.” 


Small Post 800., cloth extra, gilt edges, 38. 62. 
HEALY (MARY). THE HOME THEATRE. 


Numerous Illustrations, small post 8vo., cloth extra, 38. 6d. 
TROWBRIDGE (J. T.) JACK HAZARD AND HIS 
FORTUNES... 
A Story of Adventure. 


2 Volumes, Crown 8v0., 218. 


KAVANAGH (MORGAN). THE ORIGIN OF LAN- 
GUAGE AND OF MYTHS. 


Small Post 8v0., cloth extra, 3. 6d. 
KINGSTON (W. H. G.) BEN BURTON, 
Or, Born and Bred at Sea. With Illustrations by SypNey HALLs 


800., cloth. 
KENNAN (G.) JOURNEY ACROSS THE CAU- 
CASIAN MOUNTAINS. i? 


Small Post, 8v0., cloth extra, 75. 6d. — 
MACKAY (Dr.). UNDER THE BLUE SKY. 


Open air Studies of Men and Nature. By CHartes Mackay, author of 
“ Studies{from the Antique,” “ Voices of the Crowd,” &c, 


2 Volumes, Crown 8v0., 155. 
MERCIER (Rev. L.) OUTLINES OF THE LIFE 
OF THE LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


Square 8vo., cloth extra. 
MOTHER GOOSE’S MELODIES FOR CHILDREN; 
Or, Songs for the Nursery. “With Notes, Music, and an Account of the 


Goose or Vergoose Family, and with Illustrations by Henry L, STEPHENS 
and Gaston Fay. 
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In one Vol., medium 8vo., half mor, gilt Laps r00,000 Names, occupying 
1032 Ah, 315. 6d. 


PHILLIPS (L. B.) THE DICTIONARY OF BIO- 
GRAPHICAL REFERENCE, 


The value and importance of this Dictionary will be best perceived when it 
is stated that it contains one hundred thousand names, a number which 
exceeds by many thousands those contained in the most voluminous exsting 
works upon the subject, and upwards of a quarter of a million of referencor 
‘The chief letters run as follows :—In B, 12,600 names ; C, 9,397; G, 5,640; L, 
5:48t; M, 6,816; S, 7,800. 

‘This work also conceive as an addendum, a Classed Index of the principal 
works on biography, published in Europe and America to the present day, 
arranged under three divisions, vi eneral, or those which contain the 
accounts of individuals of all nations; National, or those which relate to the 
celebrities of particular countries ; and Class, which treat only of the members 
of respective bodies or professions, &c. 

*,* Prospectuses, containing sixteen pages of Preface, Explanatory Matter, 
and’ Specimen Pages, may be had on appleation, 








Square, cloth, Illustrated, 25. 6d. 
PREW (M.T.) GERMAN PRIMER. 


Being an Introduction to First Steps in German, 


Small Post 8v0., cloth, 
RICHARDSON (ABBY SAGE). STORIES FROM 
OLD ENGLISH POETRY. 


Feap. 800. cloth, 5s. 
STEELE (THOS.) UNDER THE PALMS. 


- velaas hve By Ry od Streets, Ceylon Civil Service, Translator 
Flexible cloth, extra gilt, 25. 6d. 
ROCHEFOUCAULD’S REFLECTIONS: 


Or Moral Sentences and Maxims. (New volume of the Bayard Series.) 


VIARDOT. THE WONDERS OF SCULPTURE. 


‘Uniform with “ The Wonders of Italian Art,” &c. Numerous Illustrations, 
square 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 129. 6. 


Folume 1, 4t0., cloth extra, gilt edges, 318. 6d. 
ART, PICTORIAL AND INDUSTRIAL, 


An Illustrated Magazine. 


This Volume contains a very large amount of matter on Art subjects by 
the best writers of the day; and in addition thereto upwards of 50 full-page 
Heliotype Pictures, thus forming a most beautiful Volume for presentation, 
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” Handsomely bound in cloth extra, 218. 
FAVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS AND POETS. 


An Entirely New and Extended Edition. With 320 Engravings on Wood, 
produced in the very best style of woodcut printing. 

“Tt contains upwards of 200 examples of our sweetest singers, illustrated 
Dy above 300 engravings. Eye and sentiment are satisfied with this noble 
gathering of the poets of our land.”—A theneum. ‘What we most like in 
the Editor is that, with scarcely an exception, he selects whole poems. 
Extracts and beauties are often as unfair to the writer as they are mislead- 
ing to the reader.”—Saturday Review. ‘When we.say that the list of 
artists includes the names of Messrs. Harrison Weir, Birket Foster, J. C. 
Horsley, Charles Keene, Percival Skelton, John Gilbert, Gustave Doré, and 
¥. Duncan, and that each of these appears to have done his very best, and 
to have worked in harmony, we have said enough to recommend the re-issue of 
this volume far and wide. The poems are taken mostly from writers of the 
jas three centuries, and the iMustrations amount to upwards of 3o0,”— 

ymes, 


In one volunte, small 4to., choicely printed on paper specially made, wsith 
Title Vignette by Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A., Engraved on Steel by 
C. H. Yeens, bound cloth extra, 108, 6d. 


THE GENTLE LIFE, 


Essays in Aid of the Formation of Character. By Hatn Frisweit. The 
Queen Edition, revised and sclected from the Two Series, Dedicated by 
express permission and desire, to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 





New and cheaper edition, 55. 
CHRIST IN SONG. 


Hymns of Immanuel, selected from all Ages, with Notes, By Pritir 
Scuarr, D.D. Crown 8yo., toned paper, beautifully printed at the Chiswick 
Press, With Initial Letters and Ornaments, and handsomely bound. 


“If works of a religious character are ever seasonable as gift-books, that 
time certainly is Christmas. Foremost among them we have ‘Christ in 
Song’ by Dr. Philip Schaff, a complete and carefully selected ‘Lyra 
Christologica,’ embracing the choicest hymns on the person and work of our 
Lord from all ages, denominations, and*tongues.”—72mes. 


Now Publishing, in 24 Two Shilling Monthly Parts, 
GUIZOT (M.) THE HISTORY OF FRANCE,. 
From the Earliest Times to the year 1789. Related for the Rising Genera- 
tion by M. Goszor, Asthor of © The Pscory of the Civilization of E 


Se Pranslated from the French by Roment BLack, M.A. With 200 hull 
page Engravings, and numerous smaller ones. 


_ Morocco, £5 55. . 
THE ABBEY AND PALACE OF WESTMINSTER. 


Forty Views with Letterpress Description, dedicated by permission to the 
Very Rey, Dean STANLEY. Photographed by JoHN HaKRineTon. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST. © 
BBOTT (J. S. C.) History of Frederick the Great, 


with numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 14 15. 


About in the World, by the author of “ The 
Gentle Life.” Crown 8vo. bevelled cloth, 4th edition. 6s. 


Adamson (Rev. T. H.} The Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, expounded. 8vo. 128. 


Adventures of'a Young Naturalist. By Lucien Biart, 
with 117 beautiful Illustrations on Wood. Edited and adapted by 
PARKER GILLMORE, author of “All Round the World,” Gun, Rod, and 
Saddle,” &c. Post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, new edition, 75. 6d. 


Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of the World, 
translated ftom the French of Victor Meunier, with engravings, 2nd 
edition, 5s. 

"© The book for all boys in whom the love of travel and adventure is 
strong. ‘Chey will tind here plenty lo amuse them and much to instruct 
them besid ines. 


Alcott (Miss) Old Fashioned Girl, best edition, small post 
Byo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d.; Low’s Copyright Series, 18, 6¢. ; 
cloth, 2s. 


Camp and Fireside Stories. Fcap. 35. 6¢. 
Little Women. -Complete in 1 vol. feap. 35. 6d. 


Little Men: Life at Plumfield with Jo’s Boys. 
Bye author of “ Little Women.”? Small post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 
38. 62. 

"The Guardian says of ‘‘ Little Women,” that it is—-“ A bright, cheerful, 
healthy story—with a tinge of thoughtful gravity about it which reminds 
‘one of John Bunyan. ‘The Athenaum says of “ Old-Fashioned Girl” 

“Let whoever wishes to read a bright, spirited, wholesome story, get 
the ‘Old Fashioned Girl’ at once.” 


Among the Arabs, a Narrative of Adventures in Algeria, by 
G. Napugcy!, M.D., A.M. 7s. 6d. 


Andersen (Hans Christian) The Story of My Life. 8vo. 
Ipf. 

Fairy Tales, with Illustrations in Colours by E, V. B. 
Royal 4to. cloth, ré. 5s. 


Andrews (Dr.) Latin-English Lexicon. 13th edition. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 1,670, cloth extra. Price 18s. 

‘The superiority of this justly-famed Lexicon is retained over all others 
by the fulness of its Quotations, the including in the Vocabulary Proper 
Names, the distinguishing whether the Derivative is classical or other= 
wise, the exactness of the References to the Original Authors, and by the 
Brice, 

“The best Latin Dictionary, whether for the scholar or advanced 
student.” Spectator. 

“ Every page bears the impress of industry and care.”—A thenaumt, 
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Anecdotes of the Queen and Royal Family, collected and 
edited by J. G. Hopains, with Illustrations. New edition, revised by 
Joun Tims. 5s, 


Angell (J. K.) A Treatise on the Law of Highways. 8vo. 
32. $5. 


Art, Pictorial and Industrial, Vol. TI. 1/7. 11s. 6d. 


Audubon. A Memoir of John James Audubon, the Naturalist, 
edited by RoserT BUCHANAN, with portrait. endedition, 8vo. 158. 


Australian Tales, by the “Old Boomerang.” Post 8vo. 55. 


Hy, ALDWIN (J. D.) Prehistoric Nations. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 


Bancroft’s History of America. Library edition,‘ 
8 vols. Bvo. 42, 165. : 









History of America, Vol. IX. 8vo. 125, 
Barber (E. C.) The Crack Shot. Post 8vo. 85. 6d. 


Barnes’s (Rev. A.) Lectures on the Evidences of Christi+ 
anity in the rgth Century. 12mo. 7s. 6¢. 


Barnum (P.T.) Struggles and Triumphs. Crown 8vo 
Fancy boards. 2s. 60. * 
THE BAYARD SERIES. Comprising Plea- 
sure Books of Literature produced in the Choicest 


Style as Companionable Volumes at Home and 
Abroad. 


Price 2s. 6d. each Volume, complete in itself, printed at the Chiswick Press, 
bound by Burn, flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, with sitk Headbands 
and Registers. 

‘The Story of the Chevalier Bayard. By M. Dz BERVILLE. 

De Joinville’s St, Louis, King of France. 


The Essays of Abraham Cowley, including all his Prose 


Works. 
Abdallah ; or, the Four Leaves. By EpouvarD LAnouLLaYE. 


Table-Talk and Opinions of Napoleon Buonaparte,. 
Vathek: An Oriental Romance. By WILLIAM BECKFORD. 


y Essays in Mosaic, By Ttros. BAULANTYS 
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The King and the Commons: a Selection of Cavalier and 
Puritan Song, Edited by Prof. Moruny. 


Words of Wellington: Maxims and Opinions of the Great 


uke. 
Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. With Notes. 


Hazlitt’s Round Table. With Biographical Introduction. 


The Religio Medici, Hydriotaphia, and the Letter to a 
Friend. By Sir Tuomas Browne, Knt. 


Ballad Poetry of the Affections, By Robert BUCHANAN. 
Coleridge’s Christabel, and other Imaginative Poems, With 
Preface by ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE, 


Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, Sentences and Maxims. 


With Introduction by the Editor, and Essay on Chesterfield by M. De 
St. Beuve, of the French Academy, 





My Uncle Toby; his Story and his Friends, Edited 
by P, Firzgenatp, : 


Reflections; or, Moral Sentences and Maxims of the Duke 
de Ja Rochefoucauld. 


Socrates, Memoirs for English Readers from Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia. By Evw. Lrvien, 
suitable Case containing 12 voltames, price 318, 6d. ; or the Case separate, 
“a price 38. Od. 
? Extracts From Lirexary Notices. 


4S «The present series—taking its name from the opening volume, which 


contained a translation of the Kuight without Fear and without Reproach 
«wil really, we think, filia void in, the shelves of all except the most 
complete English libraries. ‘These little square-shaped volumes contain, 
in a very manageable and pretty form, a great many things not very casy 
‘of access elsewhere, and some things for the first time brought together.” 
—Pall Mail Gazette. ‘We have here two more volumes of the series 
appropriately called the ‘ Bayard,’ as they certainly are * sans reproche.’ 

{convenient size, with clear typography and tasteful binding, we know, 
no other little volumes which make such good gift-books for persons of 
mature age.”—Examiner, ‘St, Louis and his companions, as described 
by Joinville, not only in their glistening armour, but in their every-day 
attire, are brought nearer to us, become intelligible to us, and teach us 
iessons of humanity which we can learn from men only, and not from saints 
and heroes. Here lies the real value of real history. 1t widens our minds 
and our hearts, and gives us that true knowledge of the world and of 
human nature in all its phases which but few can gain in the short span 
of their own life, and in the narrow sphere of their friends and enemies. 
We can hardly imagine a better book for boys to read or for amen to 
ponder over.”— Sines. 


Beecher (Henry Ward, D.D.) Life Thoughts. Complet 
ins vol. 12mo. 2s. 6a. 
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Beecher (Henry Ward, D.D.) Sermons Selected. 12mo. 
85. 6d. 





Norwood, or Village Life in New England. 


Crown 8vo. 65, 


(Dr, Lyman) Life and Correspondence of. 2 vols, 
post 8vo, iis. - 


Bees and Beekeeping. ‘By the Times’ Beemaster, Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. New Edition, with additions. 28. 6d, 


Bell (Rev. C. D.) Faith in Earnest. 18mo. 15. 6d. 

Blanche Nevile. Feap. 8yo. 65. 

Bellows (A. J.) The Philosophy of Eating. ost 8vo. 
78. 6d. : 











How not to be Sick, a Sequel to Philosophy of 
Eating. Post 8vo. 7s. 6@. 


Biart (L.) Adventures of a Young Naturalist. (See 
Adventures.) 


Bickereteth’s Hymnal Companion to Book of Common 








Prayer, 

The following Editions are now ready :— . 

sd, 

No. r. A Small-type Edition, medium samo, cloth limp 6 “6 
1 ditto roan limp, rededges ss rt 
Non b ditto morocco limp, gilt edges .. 2 0 
. Second: size type, super-royal 32mo. cloth limp .. 1 0 

} ditto roan limp, red edges = 20 

-t ditto morocco limp, giltedges:. 3 0 

> Jorge: -type Edition, crown "Bvo: cloth, red edges. 2 6 

ditto roan limp, red edges ss 3-6 

3 3 ditto morocco limp, giltedges.. § 6 














No. ¢. aN Edition, crown 8vo, with Introduction 

and Notes, cloth, red edges 3 6 
No. 4. / an limp, red edges 46 
No. a 7 rocco, yiltedges G6 
No. 5. Crown 8vo, with accompanying Tunes to every 

Hymn, New Edition , oe a 8 8 
No. 5. ‘ditto withChants 72012 Il fo 
No.5, B The Chams separately -. 6. 6 





No. 6, Penny Edition, 
Feap. gto. Organists’ edition. Cloth, 78. 6d. 


*,* A liberal allowance is made to Clergymen introducing 
the Hymnal. 


> Tir Boox or Common Prayer, bound with Tur Hymna Com- 
Pasion. j2mo. cloth, 9d. “And in various superior bindings. 
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Bigelow (John)- - France and Hereditary Monarchy. 8vo. 


Bishop (J. L.) History of American Manufacture, 3 vols. 
8vo. 2. 55, 


(J. P.) First Book of the Law. ®vo. 1. 1. 

Black (w. ) Daughter of Heth. New edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 6s. 

In Silk Attire. New edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s 

Kilmeny. 3 vols. 315. 6d. 


Blackburn (H.) Art in the Mountains: the Story of the 
Passion Play, with upwards of Fifty Illustrations, 8vo; x28, 


“Artists and Arabs. With numerous Ilustrations. 8vo. 

78. 6d. 

Normandy Picturesque. Numerous Illustrations. 

Byo, 16s. 

Travelling in Spain, With numerous Illustrations. 
8vo. 16s. 

——— Travelling in Spain, Guide Book Edition 12mo, 
28. 6d. 


The Pyrenees. Summer Life at French Watering- 
Places, 100 Illustrations by Gustave Dore, Royal 8vo. 18s. 


Blackmore (R. D.) Lorna Doone. New edition, Crown, 
By, 65. 

“The reader at times holds his breath, so graphically yet so simply 
does John Ridd tell his tale.» “Lorna Doone’ is a work of real 
excellence, and as such we heartily ‘commend it to the public "Saturday 
Review, . 

Cradock Nowell. 2nd and cheaper edition. 6. 
(ln the press. 


























——— Clara Vaughan. 6s. 
Georgics of Virgil. Small 4to. 4s. 6d, 
Blackwell (E.) Laws of Life. New edition. Fep. 35. 6d. 


Boardman’s Higher Christian Life. Fep. 1s. 6c. 
Bonwick (J.) Last of the Tasmanians, 8vo. 16s. 








Daily Life of the Tasmanians, 8yo. 12s. 6d. 





Curious Facts of Old Colonial Days. r2mo. cloth. 
58. 


Book of Common Prayer with the Hymnal Companion. 
32mo, cloth. 8d.; bound rs, And in various bindings. 
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Books suitable for Schoo! Prizes and Presents. (Fuller 
description of each book will be found in the alphabet.) 


Adventures of a Young Naturalist. 7s. 6d. 
on Great Hunting Grounds. ss. 
Allcott’s Old Fashioned Girl. 3s. 67. 
Little Women. as. 6d. 
Litgle Men. 3s. 6d. 
Anecdotes of the Queen. 5s. 
Bayard Series (See Bayard.) 
Blackmore’s Lorna Doone. 6s. 
Changed Cross (The). 25. 6d. 
Child's Play. 7s. 62. 
Christin Song. ss. . 
Craik (Mrs.) Little Sunshine's Heliday. 4s. 
Adventures of A. Brownle. ss. 
Craik (Miss) The Cousin from India. 4s. 
Dana's Two Years before the Mast. @ | 
Erkman-Chatrian's, The Forest House, 3s. 6d. 
Faith Gartney. gs. ag. gloth boards, 1s, 62, : 
Favourite English Poems: 300 Illustrations, rs. 
Franc’s Emfly’s Choice. ss +e : 
Marian. 5s. 
— SifkerCord. 5s, 
—— Vermont Vale. 5s, 
Minnie’s Mission. 4s. 

Gayworthys (The). 3s. 6d. . 
. Gentle Life, (Queen Edition). 10s. 62. 

Gentle Life Series. (See Alphabet). : 

Glover's Light of the Word. 2s. 6d. 

Hayes (Dr.) Cast Away inthe Cold. 62. 

Healy (Miss) The Home Theatre. 3s. 6d. 

Henderson’s Latin Proverbs, 10s. 6d, 

Hugo's Toilers of the Sea. ros, 6d. 

” ” ” 6s. 

Kingston’s Ben Burton. 3s. 62. 

Kennan’s Tent Life. 65. 

Lyra Sacra Americana. 4s. 6d. 

Macgregor (John) Rob Roy Books. (Sve Alphabet.) 
Maury’s Physical Geography of the Sea.. 6s. 
Parisian Family. 5s. 

Phelps (Miss) The Silent Partner. 5. 

Stowe (Mrs.) Pink and White Tyranny. 3s. 62. 

—— ~ Old Town Folks. Cloth extra 6s. and 2s. 6d. 

——~ Ministers Wooing. 5s.; boards, 15. 6d. 
Pearl of Orr’s Island. ss, 
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Books for School Prizes and Presents, continued. 
Tauchnite’s German Authors. (See Tauchnitz.) 
Twenty Years Ago. 4s. 
Under the Blue Sky. 7s. 67. 
Whitney's (Mrs.) Books. (See Alphabet.) 


Bowen (Francis) Principles ‘of Political Economy. 
8vo. 145. 





Bowles (T. G.) The Defence of Paris, narrated as it was 


Seen, Bvo. 145, : 


Boynton (Charles B., D.D.) Navy of the United States, 


with Illustrations of the Ironclad Vessels. 8vo, 2 vols. 24. 


Bremer (Fredrika) Life, Isetters, and Posthumous Works. 
Crown 8vo, 108. 6d, 


Brett (E.) Notes on Yachts. Fep. 6s. 
Broke (Admiral Sir B. V. P., Bart., K.C.B.) Biography 


oh i 


Browne{J. R. Adventures in the Apache €ountry. Post 
vo, 85. Gd. 


Burritt (E.) The Black Country ahd its Gréen Border 
Lund: on, Expeditions and Exploragions round Birmingham, Wolver- 
hampton, &c, By Emig Bernitr, Second and cheaper edition. Post 
8v0, 6 








A Walk from London to John O’Groat’s, and from 
London to the Land’s End and Back. With Notes by the Way, 
By Exuie Bearer, Two vols. Price 6s. cach, with Illustrations. 


The Lectures and Speeches of Elihu Burritt. 
Fep. 8yo. cloth, és, 


Burroughs (John), Sve Wake Robin, 


Bush (R. J.) Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow Shoes: a Journal 
of Siberian Travel, 8vo. 2s. 6d, 





Bushnell's (Dr.) The Vicarious Sacrifice. Post Svo. 7s. 6:7, 





Nature and the Supernatural, Post Svo. 39. 6. 
—— Christian Nurture. 35. 6. 
—~- Character of Jesus. 6:/, 





The New Life. Crown 8vo0. 35. 67. 


Butler (W. F.} The Great Lone Land; a counter Journey 


across the Saskatchewan Valley to the Rocky Mountains, &e. Llus- 
trations and Maps, 8vo., cloth extra, 16s. 
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HANGED Cross (The) and other Religious Poems, 


2s. 6d. 


hf) Child’s Play, with 16 coloured-drawings by E. V. B. 
An entirely’ new edition, printed on thick paper, with tints, 


7s. 6d. : 
Child (F. J.) English and Scotch Ballads. A new edition,. 
revised by the editor. 8 vols. feps 1/. 8. : 


Choice Editions ef ‘Choice Bookm New Editions. THlus- 
trated by C.W. Cope R.A, T. ick, R.A., Edward Durican, 
Binet Poster, JC. osley, CLA. Gabe Hie Rete ee 
C. Stonehous¢, “F: ‘Taylor, George <Thémas, H. J, Townshend, &. H, 
Wehnert, Harrison Weir, &c. Crown 8vo./cloth, sz.‘each ; mor, 16s, 6d. 




















Bloomfield’s Farmer's Roy, -. | Keats Eve of St. Agnes. 
Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. Milton's l'Allegro. 

Cundall’s Elizabethan Poetry. Rogers’ Pleasures of Memory.” 
Goleridge’s Ancient Mariner. Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village. Tennyson's May Queen. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, | Weir's Poetry of Nature. 


Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 


. Christ in Song. Hymns of Immanuel} selected from all Ages, 
with Notes. By Partie Scuarr, D.D. Crown 8ve. toned paper, 
beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press. With Initial Letters and 
Ornaments and handsomely bound. New Edition. gs. . 


Christabel. Sze Bayard Series, : 

Christmas Presents. Sc¢ Illustrated Books. 

Chronicles of Castle of Amelroy. gto, With Photographic 
Hlustrations. 22, 2s. 


Classified Catalogue of School, College, Technical, and 
General Educational Works in use in Great Britain, arranged 
according to subjects, In vol. 8vo. 36. 6d. 


Coffin (G. C.) Our New Way Round the World. 8vo. 125. 
Coleridge (Sir J. D.) On Convents. 8yo. botrds, ss. 
Commons Preservation (Prize Essays on), written in compe 
tition for Prizes offered by Henry W. Pex, Esq. 8vo. 142. 
Cradock Nowell. See Blackmore. 
Craik (Mrs.), Little Sunshine’s Holiday (forming Vol. 1. 
of the John Halifax Series of Girls’ Rooks, Small post &vo. 48. 
Poems. Crown, cloth, 5s. : 
Adventures of a Brownie. Numerous Illustrations. 
Square cloth, 5s. 


(Georgiana M.) The Cousin from India, forming 
Vol. 2. of John Halifax Series. Small post 8v0, 45. 


Without Kith or Kin. 3 vols. crown 8vo., 315. 6d. 
Hero Trevelyan. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 215. 


Craik’s American Millwright and Miller. With numerous 
IMlustrations, 8vo. 24. 18, 
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Cronise (Titus F.) The Natural Wealth of Catifornta, 
comprising Early History, Geography, Climate, Commerce, Agriculture, 
Mincs, Manufactures, Railroads, Statistics, &c. &c. Imp. 8vo. 14 55. ~ 

Cummins (Maria S.) Haunted Hearts (Low's Copyright 
Series). 16mo. boards. © rs. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


ALTON (J. C.) A. Treatise on Physiology and 
“Hygiene Schools, Families, and Colleges, with 
numerous rapions. 78. 6d. 


Danat{ j Twd Wears before the Mast and Twenty- 
‘four years After: New Eqition, with-Notés and Revisions. amo. 6s. 
Dana (Jas. D.) ‘Corals and Coral Islands. Numerous 
Ilustrations, gharts, &e. Royal vo. cléth extra.” ais, : 
Darley (Felix O. C.) Sketches. Abroad“with Pen and 
Pencil, with 84 Illustrations on Wood. Small’ gto. 75, 6d. 


Daughter (A) of Heth, by Wa. Brack. Eleventh and Cheaper 


edition. x vol, crown Svo. 6s. 
Dawson (Professor) Archaia. Post 8vo. 6.. 


Devonshire Hamlets ; Hamlet 1603, Hamlet 1604. I Vol. 
8vo, 75. 6d. 

Draper (John W.) Human Physiology. Illustrated with 
more than 300 Woodcuts from Photographs, &c, Royal 8yo. eloth 
extra, 1. 55. 

Dream Book (The) with 12 Drawings in facsimile by E. V. B, 
Med, gto. 1. 115. 6d. 

Duplais and McKennie, Treatise on the Manufacture and 
Pe ae of Alcoholic Liquors. With numerous Engravings. 
vo, 2l, 25. 


Duplessis (G.) Wonders of Engraving. With numerous 
Muetrations and Photographs. 8vo. 128. 6d. 


Dussauce (Professor H.) A New and Complete Treatise 
onthe Art of Tanning, Royal 8vo. 12. ros, 


x ‘General Treatise on the Manufacture of Vinegar. 
Bvo.+ 14, 28, 








NGLISH Catalogue (The), 1835 to 1863, Amal- 


gamating the London and the British Catalogues, “Med. 8vo. 
' half-morocco. 2/. 5s. 
Supplements, 1863, 1864, 1865, 35. 6. 
each ; 1866, 1867, 1868, 5s. each. 


. Writers, Chapters for Self-improvement in English 
+ Literature ; by the author of “The Gentle Life.” 6s. 


Erckmann-Chatrian, Forest House and Catherine’s 
Lovers. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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AITH GARTNEY’S Girlhood, by the Author of 
“The Gayworthys,” Feap. with Coloured Frontispiece. 38, 6d. 


A Favourite English Poems. New and Extended 


Edition, with sco illustrations, Small to. 21s. 
Few (A) Hints on Proving Wills. Enlarged Edition, sewed, 
Ts, : 


Fields (J, T.) Yesterdays with Authors. CrownSvyo. 10s. 6d. 


Eletcher (Rev. J. €.) and Kidder (Rev. D. P.) Brazil and 


the Brazilians. New Fdition, with rs0 Hlustrations and supplemens 
tary matter, 8vo: 18s. 


Franc (Maude Jeane) Emily’s Choice, an Australian Tale. 
x vol. small post Svo, With a Frontispiece by C.F. ANGAS. 56. 


Marian, or the Light of Some One’s Home. Fep, 
3rd Edition, with Frontispiece. ss, * 


> Silken Cords and Iren Fetters, 5s. 
—— Vaumpt Vale. Small post gto., with Frontispiece. 55, 


innie’s Mission, Small post Syo., with Frontis- 
piece, 4s, 2 


Friswell (J. H.) Familiar Words, 2nd Edition, 63, 

—-— A Man's Thoughts, Fssay. Small post Syo. cloth, 6s. 
——— Other People's Windows. Crown 8vo. 65, 

One of Two. 3 vols... 1d. 115. 6." 


Gems of Dutch Art. Twelve Photographs from finest 
Pngravings in British Museum, Sup, royal gto. cloth extra. ass. 


Cee (The), a Story of New England 



























Rgpiy Life. Small post Sv. 3s, 6d. 





(fs Gentle Life (Queen Edition), 2vols. inr. Small 4to. 
2 tos, Cd, * 


THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. Printed in 
Elzevir, on Toned Paper, handsomely bound, form- 
ing suitable Volumes for Presents. Price 6s, each; - 

* or in calf ektra, price ros. 67. * 


L 

The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Cha- 

racter of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. ‘Teuth ib 

“His notion of «a gentleman is of the not lest end truest order, A 

little compendium of cheerful philesoph: daily 3 

“Deserves to be printed in letters of goid, and -c! 
house."—Chesmbers Journal. 








culated in every 
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I 
About in the World. Essays by the Author of ‘‘ The Gentle 
Life.” 


“Tt in not 
idea.”— Alora 






to open it at any 


age without finding some happy 
Lest, 


™ AHS. 


Like unto Christ. A New Translation of the ‘De Imita- 
tione Christi” ustially ascribed to ‘Thomas i Kempis. With a Vignette 
from an Origina! Drawing by Sir ‘Thomas Lawrence. Second Edition. 

“ Eyinces independent scholarship, and a profound feeling for the 
original.” —Noxconforntist. 

Could not be presented in a more exquisite form, for a more sightly 
volume was never seen."—JUustrated London News, 





Ve os 


Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
ing an immediate Reference to Phrases af Sefftences 
e embedded in the English language. Second and en- 








larged Fdition. 


“The most extensive dictionary of quotation we have” met with.” 
Notes and Queries. 

“Will add to the author's eredit with all honest workers."—Eva- 
miner. 


v. 
ited, Compared, Revised, and 
ne Gentle Life.” With Vignette Por- _ 


Essays by Montaigne. I: 
Annotated by the Author of 
trait, Second Fiition, 

“We should he glad iPany words of ours could help to bespeak a large 
circulation for this handsome attractive book ; and who can refise bis 


homage to the gocd-humoured industry of the editor.” —Jdustrated 
Times. . 








VI 
The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia. Written by Sir 


e@ = Pati Sipyey. Edited, with Notes, by the Author of “The Gentle 
Life.” Dedicated, hy permission, to the Earl of Derby. 7s. 6d. 


“All the best_things in the Arcadia are retained intact in Mr. Frise 
well's edition.—Zxaminer. 





. ov. 
The Gentle Life. Second Series. Third Edition, 


“There is not a single thotght in the volume that dees not contribute im 
some mieasiire to the formation of a true gentleman."— Daily News. 


VI, 
Varia: Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted," by per- 


mission, from the Saturday Review, Spectator, &e, 


"The books discussed in this volume are no Jest valtmble than they 
are rare, and the compiler is entitled to the gratitude of the public 


for having rendered their treasures available to the general reader.”— 
Observer. ‘ aoe 
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IX. 
The Silent Hour: Essays, Original 
the Author of “The Gentle Life.” Secor Edi 


“All who possess the ‘Gentle Life’ should own this volume.”"— 
Standard. 






. By 


xX. 


Essays on English writers, for the Self-improvement of 
Students in English Literature. 

“The author has a distinet purpose and a proper and noble ambition to 
win the young to the pure and noble study of our glorious English 
Iterume. ‘Tu all :both men and women! who have neglected to read 
and study their native literature we would certainly suggest the volume 











before us a» a fitting introduction.”-—/ vaminer. 
XL 
Other People’s Windows. By J, I]aIn Friswnrnr. Second 


Edition. 


.' The chapters are so lively in themselves, so mingled with shrewd 
views of human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader 
cannot fail to be amused.” Morning Post, 


XU. 
A Man's Thoughts. By J. Hain Frisweit. 


German Primer; being an Introduction to First Steps in 
German, By M. I. Prew, 2s, 6. 


Girdlestone (C.} Christendom. 12mo. 35. 
Family Prayers. 12mo. 15. 6d. 
Glover (Rev. R.) The Light of the Word. Third Edition. 


18mo. 28, 6d, 


Goethe's Faust. With Illustrations by Konewka, Small gto. 
Price 10s, Get, 


. 
Gouffé: The Royal Cookery Book. By Jurrs Gourri, 
Chefaie-Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club: translated and adapted for 
English usc by AtPHonsr Gorrer, head pastrycook to Her Majesty the 
Queeg. Illustrated with large plates, beautifully printed in colours, to- 
gether with 16r woodcuts. 8vo. Coth extra, gilt edges. af. 2s, 


Domestic Edition, haff-bound. ros. 6d. 


+ “ By far the Ablest and most cantplete work owcookery that has éver 
been submitted tp the gastronomicg! world." —Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Book of Preserves ; or, Receipts for Preparing 
and Preserving Meat, Fish salt and “smoked, Terrtnes, Gelatines, Vege- 
tables, Fruits Confitures, Synips, Liqueurs de Famille, Petits Pours, 
Ronbons, &c. &e. By Jeces Gourrr, Head Cook of the Paris Jockey: 
Club, and translated and adapted by hi sbrother Atviionse Gourre, 
Head Pastrycook to her Majesty the Queen, translator and editor of 
“The Royal Cookery Book.” 1 vol. royal 8vo., containing upwards of 
500 Receipts and 34 Illustrations. sos. Gt. 








a 
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Girls’ Books. A Scries written, edited, or translated by the 
‘Author of “ John Hali Small post 8vo., cloth extra, 4s. each. 
x. Little Sunshine's Holiday. 
2. The Cousin from India. 
3. Twenty Years Ago. 
4. Is it True. 
5. An Only Sister. By Madame Gcwor Dewrrr. 
Gough (J. B.) The Autobiography and Reminiscences of 
John B. Gough. 8vo, Cloth, 125." 


Grant, General, Life of. 8vo. 125. 
Guizot’s History of France, Translated by RouertT Back. 


Royal 8vo. Numerous Hlustrations. Vol. x, cloth extra, 245.5 in Parts, 
as, each {to be completed in about twenty parts). 


Quyon (Mad.) Life. By Upham. Third Edition, Crown 
Bvo. 7s. 6d. 


Method of Prayer. Foolscap. Is. 

















ALL (E. H.) The Great West; Ilandbook for 


‘Emigrants and Settlers in America, With a large Map of 
routes, railways, and steam communication, complete to pre- 
sent time. Boards, 15. 


Harrington (J.} Pictures of Saint George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor, Photographs. 4to. 63s. 
Harrington’s Abbey and Palace of Westmirister. Photo- 
graphs. sé 5s. | . 
Harper’s Handbook for Travellers in Europe and the 
‘ast. New Edition, Post 8vo. Morocco tuck, 14. 18. 


Hawthorne (Mrs. N.) Notes in England and Italy. Crown 
“vo. 108, Gud. 


Hayes (Dr.) Cast Away in the Cold; an Old Man’s Story 
‘of a Young Mav's Adventures. Ly Dr, I..Isaac Hayrsy Author ot 
“The Open Pelar Sea.” With numexpus Illustrations. Gilt edges, 6s. 

_—s— The Land of Desolation; Personal Narrative of Ad 

> venwas in Greenland. Numeross Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth 
extra. 4a. : : 

Hazlitt (William) The Round Table; the Best Essays ot 
Wraaam IHaziirr, with Biographical Introduction (Vayard Series} 
2s. Gd. 

Healy (M 
Nov 


3). Lakeville; or, Shadow and Substance, A 
wols. 12 115, 6d. 





A Summer’s Romance. Crown 8vo., cloth. 10s. 67. 
——— The Home Theatre, Small post 8vo. 3s. 67. 
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Henderson (A.) Latin Proverbs and Quotations; with 
Translations and Parallel Passages, and a copious English Index, By 
Arrrep Hunpersox. Feap. 4t0., 530 pp. 10s. Gd, 

“A very handsome volume in its typographical externals, and a very 
useful companion to those who, when 2 quotition is aptly mace, 
trace it to its source, to dwell an 1 1 
find it illustrated with choi 
authors."—Tinies. 

“N book well worth z 3 eae Sats 

Hearth Ghosts. Ty the Author of ‘Gilbert Ru 
14,138. 6. 

Heber’s (Bishop) Iilustrated Editi Hymns. With 
upwards of 100 Designs engraved in th 
superintendence of J. D, Coormn. 

98. 6 


Hitherto. By the Author of ‘The Gaywo 
6s. : 





















rt under the 
nicly bound, 








* New Edition, 





Hoge—Blind Bartimaeus. Popular ediion, re. 
Holmes (Oliver W.) The Guardian Angel; a Romance, 


2vols, 165, 
(Low's Copyright Series.) Boards, rs. 6d. 5 cloth, 2.1 








Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 12mo, 41s, 3 Tas. 
trated edition, 3s. 6, 


The Professor at the Breakfast Table. Bee Od, 

Songs in Many Keys. Post Svo. 75, Gi/, a* oi 
Mechanism in Thought and Morals, Jamo. Is. Gd. 
Home Theatre (The), by Mary IEary. Smo 


Homespun, or Twenty Five Years Ago in America, by 
Tuomas Lacktase. Peap, @vo. 75. Gut. 

Hoppin (Jas. M.) Old Country, its Scenery, Art, and 
People. Post Svo. 7s. Gd. 

Howell (W. D.) Italian Journeys. amo. cloth. Sv 

Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea. Crown Syo, G5 far 
2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. ; Mls on, aes Gd, 

Hunt (Leigh) and S. A. Lee, Elegant Sonnets, with 
Essay on Sonnetcers. 2 yols, 8vo. 7 

——— Day by the Fire. Feap. 6s. 6; . 


Huntingtofi (J.D., D.D.} Christian Believing. Crown 8vo. 
38. 6d 























Ge. 
y boards. 














Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. Sv 
Bickersteth, 


Ice, a Midsummer Night's Dream. Small Post Sve, 39. G2. 
Is it True? Being Tales Curious and W onderful. Small post 
88, cloth extra. ay. 
(Forming vol. 4 of the Jolin Maulifux” Series of Girls’ Rooks.) 
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¥ LLUSTRATED BOOKS, suitable for Christmas, 
& Birthday, or Wedding Presents. (The full titles of 
which will be found in the Alphabet.) 


Anderson’s Fairy Tales. 25s. 
Werner (Carl) Nile Sketches. 37. 10s. 
Getthe’s ‘Faust, illustrations by P. Koxew 10s. Gd. 
Art, Pictorial ‘and Industrial. Vol, T. Bis. Ed, 
St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 
Favourite English Poems. 215. 
‘The Abbcy and Palace of Westminster. 52. ss. 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist, 7s. 6. 
Blackburn's Art in the Mountains, 12s. 
“-— Artists and Arabs. 7s, 6. 

Normandy Picturesque. 10s. 
Travelling in Spain. 3¢». 
The Pyrenees. 18s. 
Bush's Reindeer, Dogs, &ce. 125. Gd. 
Duplessis’ Wonders of Engraving. 
Viardot, Wonders of Sculpture. rz: 
——— Wonders of Italian Art. 1 
——- Wonders of European Art. 
Gauzay's Wonders of Glass Mal ng 
Fletcher and Kidder’s Brazil. 
Gouffe's Royal Cookery Book. Colonred plates. 42s. 

Ditto, Popular edition. 108. Gt, 

Book of Preserves. ros. 6¢. 
Heber (Bishop) Hymns. Illustrated edition, 78, 6d. 
Christian Lyrics. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. ‘Martin's plates’. 3¢- 138. 6d 
Palliser Mrs.) History of Lace. ars. 
—— Historic Devices, &c. 21s. 
Red Cross Knight (The), > 
Dream Book, by E. V. 3. 215. 6d. 
Schiller’s Lay of the Bell. 145, : 
Peaks and Valleys of the Alps. 64, 6s. 


Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United 
Kingdom during the last 20 years, &yo. Hfalfmorocco. 14, 65. 


Inthe Tropics. Post Syo. 6s. 









































ACK HAZARD, a Story of Adventure by J. T. 


Trownrivce. Numerous illustrations, smalb post.” 35. 6d. 


Johnson (R. B.) Very Far West Indeed. A few 


vicuees on the North-West Pacific Coast. Cr. Svo. 








7 Ov ENASHES Origin of Language. 2 vols, crown 


+ 3 Bvo. 14, 18. € 
Kedge Anchor, or Young Sailor's Assistant, by 
< Wat. Euapy. 8vo. 165. 
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Kennan (G.) Tent Life in Siberia. 3rd edition. 6s. 


«We strongly recommend the work as one of the most entertaining 
volumes of travel that has appeared of late years,” thenennt. 

“We hold our breath as he details some adth escape, and 
burst into fits of irresistible laughter over incidents full of humout. 
Spectator. 


—— Journey through the Caucasian Mountains. 8vo. 
cloth, a (x the press, 


Kent (Chancellor) Commentaries on American Law. 
rth edition, vols. 8vo. 4/, ron, 


King (Clarence) Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. 
1 vol. crown 8vo,, cloth, ros. 6. 


Kingston (W. H. G.) Ben Burton, or Born and Bred at 


Sea. Feap. with Illustrations. 35, 6. 














SANG (J. D.) The Coming Event. vo, 125 


2 Lascelles (Arthur) The Coffee Grower's Guide. 
Post. 8vo, 25, 6d. : 


Lee (G. R.) Memoirs of the American Revolutionary 
War. 8y0. 16s. 


Like unto Christ. A new tra: 
Christi,” usually ascribed to ‘Thoma 





‘lation of the “ De Tmitatione 
A Kempis. Second Edition. 6s. 


Little Gerty, by the author of The Lamplighter. Feap. 6d. 
Little Men, See Alcott? 

Little Preacher. 32mo. 15. 

Little Women, See Alcott. 

Little Sunshine’s Holiday. Siz Craik (Mrs.) i 
Log of my Leisure Hours. By an Old Sailor, Cheaper 


Edition. “Fancy boards. 2s. 


Longfellow (H. W.) The Poets and Poetry of Europe. 
New Edition. 8vo. cloth. 12, 15. 


Loomis (Elias). Recent Progress of Astronomy. Post 8vo. 
78. 6d. 





——— Practical Astronomy. 8vo. 8s, 


Lost amid the Fogs: Sketches of Life in Newfoundland. 
By Licut.-Col, R. B. McCrea. 8vo. ros, 6d. 
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Low’s Copyright Cheap Editions of American Authors, 
comprising Popular Works, reprinted by arrangement with 
_ their Authors :— 


x. Haunted Hearts. By the Author of “ The Lamplighter.” 

2, The Guardian Angel. By “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 
3. The Minister’s Wooing. By the Author of ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 
4. Views Afoot. By Bavagp TAYLox. 

5. Kathrina, Her Life and Mine. By J. G. 
6. Hans Brinker: or, Life in Holland.” By MM. 
Men, Women, and Ghosts. By M 
Society and Solitude. By Ra‘ 
9. Hedged In. By Exizanetx Pi 
xo. An Old-Fashioned Girl. By Lovisa M. Atcort. 

11, Faith Gartney. 

12, Stowe’s Old Town Folka. 2s. 6.; cloth, 35. 

13, Lowell's Study Windows. 

14. My Summer ina Garden. By Cuanres Dupiey Waryex. 
35, Pink and White Tyranny. By Mrs, Stowe, 

16, We Girls, By Mrs. Wirtxry. 

17. Backlog Studies. By C.D. Wanwen. 


Each volume complete in itself, price 1s, 6, cnamelled flexible cover ; 
es, cloth. 


Low’s Monthly Bulletin of Ameritan and Foreign Publi- 
cations, forwarded regularly. Subscription 2s. 6d. per annum, 
Low’s Minion Series of Popular Books. 15, cach :-— 


The Gates Ajar. (The original English Edition.) 
Who is He? 

The Little Preacher. 

The Boy Missionary. 


Low (Sampson, Jun.) The Charities of London. <A Guide 


to 750 Institutions. New Edition. ss. 


Handbook to the Charities of London, for the year 
1867. 18. 6d. 


Ludlow (FitzHugh). The Heart of the Continent. 8yo, 
cloth, 14s. 

Lyne (A. A.) The Midshipman’s Trip to Jerusalem. . 
With illustration, Second Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth. ros. 6:4, 

Lyra Sacra Americana. Gems of American Poetry, selected 


and arranged, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by C.D. Curve 
Lanp, D, D., author of the “ Milton Concordance.” r8mo. 4s. 6c. 


Macalpine; or, On Scottish Ground. A Novel. 3 vols, 
crown Svo. 31s, 6d. 


TIoLLAND, 










ACGREGOR (John, M.A.) ‘Rob Roy” on the 
Baltic, Third Edition, smalt post, 8v0. 28. 6d. 


A Thousand Miles in the “ Rob Roy” 
Canoe, Eleventh Edition, Small post, 8vo. as. 6d. 
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Macgregor (John M. A.) Description of the “ Rob Roy” 
Canoe, with plans, &. 15. 

The Voyage Alone in the Yawl “Rob Roy.” 
Second Edition. Small post, 8vo. 5s. 

Mackay (Dr.} Under the Blue Sky. Open-air Studies of 
Men and Nature. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 7s. 62. 

March (A.) Anglo-Saxon Reader. 8vo. 75. 6:7.1) 

Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 

guage, Bye. 8s. Gd. 

Marcy, (R. B.) Thirty Years of Army Life. Royal 8vo. 


128, 











Prairie and Overland Traveller, 25. 6.' 
Marsh (George P.) Man and Nature. 8vo. 145. 





Origin and History of the English Language. 
8yo, 16s, 


Lectures on the English Language. 8vo. 165, 





Maury (Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea and 
its Meteorology. Reinga Reconstruction and Enlargement of his former 
orks with illustrative Charts and Diagrams, New Edition. Crown 

vo, Gs. 


McCrea (Col.) Lost amid the Fogs. Syo. ros, 6¢. 
McMullen’s History of Canada., 8vo. 6s, 
Mercier (Rev. L.) Outlines of the Life of the Lord Jesus 


Christ, 2 vols, crown 8vo, x55, 


Milton’s Complete Poetical Works ; with Concordance by 
W. OD, CLevetanp. New Edition. Svo. 12s. ; morocco 14. rs, 


Paradise Lost, with the original Steel Engravings of 

Joun Martin. Printed on large paper, royal 4to, handsomely bound. 
34. 138, ed. 

Missionary Geography (The); a Manual of Missionary 
Operations in all parts of the World, with Map and Mlustrations, Feap, 
38. 6d. 








Monk of Monk’s Own. 3 vols. 315. 60. 


Montaigne’s Essays. Sve Gentle Life Series. 
Mother Goose’s Melodies for Children. Square 8vo., clot 


extra. 75. 6d. 

Mountain (Bishop) Life of. By his Son. 8vo. ros. 6d. 
My Summer ina Garden. See Warner. 

My Cousin Maurice. A Novel. 3 vols. Cloth, 31s. 62 
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BEW Testament. The Authorized English Version ; 

with the various Readings from the most celebrated Manu- 
scripts, including the Sinaitic, the V and the Alex- 
andrian MSS., in English, With Notes by the Editor, Dr, 
‘TiscHenporr. The whole revised and carefully collected 
for the Thousandth Volume of Baron Tauchnitz’s Collection. Cloth flexible, 
gilt cdges, 2s. 6d. ; cheaper style, 28. ; or sewed, rs. 6d, 


Norris (T.} American Fish Culture. 65. 6. 






< 





Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions. By WILLIAM 
ALLEN BUTLER, 15, 


LD Fashioned Girl. Scc Alcott. 


Our Little Ones in Heaven. Euited by Rev. H. 


, Ronns, With Frontispiece after Sir Josuva Revwoups. 
Second Edition, 38. Od. 





ALLISER (Mrs.) A History of Lace, from the 
Enrliest Period, - A New and Revised Edition, with upwards 

of x00 [llustrations and coloured Designs, 1 vol, 8vo. 1Z, 15, 

“ One of the most readable books of the season ; permanently 


valuable, always interesting, often amusing, and not inferior in all the 
essentials of a gift book,” 











—— Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries. $yo. 
i, 1s. 


Parsons (T.) A Treatise on the Law of Marine Insurance 
and General Average. By Hon, THroritius Parsons. 2 vols, 8v0 
3h. 


Parisian Family. From the French of Madame Guizor Dr 
‘Wirt; by Author of “ John Halifax.” Feap. 5s. 

“The feeling of the story is so good, the characters are so clearly 
marked, there is such freshness and truth to nature in the simple inci- 
dents recorded, that we have been allured on from page to page without 
the least wish to avail ourselves of a privilege permitted sometimes to the 
reviewer, and to skipa portion of the nurrative,"—Pall Madd Gasette, * 





Parton (J.) Smoking and Drinking. 35. 6. 


Peaks and Valleys of the Alps. [From Water-Colour Draw- 
ings by Extyan Watton. Chromo-lithographed by J. H. Lowes, with 
Descriptive Text by the Rey. ‘I. G. Bonsry, M.A. F.G.S, Folio, 
half-morocco, with 2t large PI Original subscription, 8 guineas. A 
very limited edition only now issued. Price 6 guineas, 
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Phelps (Miss) Gates Ajar. 32mo. Is.; 6d.3 qd. 


Men, Women, and Ghosts. 12mo. Sewed, Is. 64, 
cloth, 2s. 


Hedged In, 12mo. Sewed, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 25. 








—— Silent Partner. 55. 


Phillips (L.) Dictionary of Biographical Reference. 8vo. 
wd, x1. 6d. 


Plutarch’s Lives. An Entirely New and Library Edition. 
Edited by A. H. CLoucH, Esq. 5 vols. 8vo. 32. 38. 


“<< Plutarch’s Lives’ will yet be read by thousands, and in the version 
of Mr, Clough." —Quarterly Review, : 

“ Nie. Clough’s work is worthy of 
tend to revive the study of Plutarch,” 


Morals. Uniform with Clough’s Edition of ‘ Lives of 
Plutarch.” Edited Ly Professor Goopwin. 5 vols. 80, 32 36. 


Poe (E. A.) The Poetical Works of, Illustrated by eminent 


Artists, An entirely New Edition. Small gto, ros, 64, 













I praise, and we hope that it will 
Times. 





Poems of the Inner Life. Post Svo. $s; morocco, 10s. 6d. 


Poor (H.'V.) Manual of the Railroads of the United 
States for 1868-9; Showing their Mileage, Stocks, Bonds, Cost, 
E:nings, Expenses, and Organisations, with a Sketch of their Rise, &c. 
avol, 8vo. rGs. 


Portraits of Celebrated Women. By C. A. St. Brvve. 
remo. 6s, 62. 


Publishers’ Circular (The), and General Record of British 
and Foreign Literature ; giving a transcript of the title-page of every 
work polls hed in Creat Britain, and every work of interest published 
abroad, with lists of all the publishing houses 

Published regularly on the zst and 15th of every Month, and forwarded 
post frce to all parts of the world on payment of 8s, per annum, 


1Dy, 
SOS 


Recamier (Madame) Memoirs and Correspondence of. 
Translated from the French, and Edited by J. M. Luyster. With 
Portrait. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


Red Cross Knight (The). See Spenser. 
Reid (W.) After the War. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6¢, 












ASSELAS, Prince of Abyssinia. By Dr. JouN- 
son. With Introduction by the Rev, Wittiam Wust, Vicar 
of Nairn. (Bayard Series). 2s. 6d. 
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Reindeer, Dogs, &c. See Bush. 


Reminiscences of America in 1869, by Two Englishmen. 
Crown Bvo. 7s. 6d. 


Rogers (S.) Pleasures of Memory. Sce “ Choice Editions 
of Choice Books.” 55. 





Cy AUZAY, (A.) Marvels of Glass Making. Numer- 
DE 


ous illustrations. Demy 8vo, ras. 6d. 
& Schiller’s Lay of the Bell, trapslated by Lord 
Lytton. With 42 illustrations after Retsch. Oblong qto. 345. 
School Books. See Classified. 
School Prizes, See Books. 


Seaman (Ezra C.) Essays on the Progress of Nations 
in civilization, productive history, wealth, and population ; illustrated by 
statistics, Post 8vo. 10s, Gd, 


Sedgwick, (J.) Treatise on the Measure of Damages. S8vo. 
x, 185. 





Shadow and Substance. 3 vols. 315. 62. See Healy (M). 


‘Shakespeare’s Songs and Sonnets, selected by J. HowaRD 
STAUNTON ; with 36 exquisite drawings by Joun Gituerr. See 
“ Choice Series.” 5s, 

Sheridan’s Troopers on the Borders. Post Svo. 75. 67. 


Sidney (Sir Philip) The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, 
exited, with notes, by the author of “ Gentle Life,” 7s, 6d, Large paper 
edition, 128. 





Silent Hour (The), Essays original and selected, by the author 
of ‘Ihe Gentle Life.” Second edition, 6s, 


Silent Partner. Sve Phelps. 


Silliman (Benjamin) Life of, by G. P. Fisier. 2 vols. 
, crown Bvo, rf 48. 


Simson (W.) A History of the Gipsies, with specimens of 


the Gipsy Language. 10s. 6. 
Smiley (S. F.) Who is He? 32mo._ Is. 


Smith and Hamilton’s French Dictionary. 2 vols. Cloth, 
zis, ; half roan, 225, 
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Snow Flakes, and what they told the Children, beautifully 
printed in colours, Cloth extra, bevelled boards, 5s. 


Spayth (Henry) The American Draught-Player. 2nd 
8s, 


edition, r2mo, 
Spenser’s Red Cross Knight, illustrated with 12 original 
drawings in facsimile. 4to. 32. 5s. 


Steele (Thos.) Under the Palms. A Vglume of Verse. By 
Tuomas Stein, translator of “An E:; Story.” Feap. 8vo, 
Cloth, 5s. 


Stewart (D.) Outlines of Moral Philosophy, by Dr. McCosh. 


New edition, remo, 3s, 6. 


Stories of the "Great Prairies, from the Novels of j.F. 
Coorer, With munerous illustrations, 5, 


Stories of the Woods, from J. F. Coorrr. 5s. 
Sea, from J. F. Coorrr. Ss. 














St. George's Chapel, Windsor, or 18 Photographs with de- 
scriptive Letterpress, by Joun HarrinGron. Imp, gto, 


Story without an End, from the German of Carové, by the 
late Mrs, Saran T, Avstrs, crown yto. with 13 exquisite drawings by 
K. V.B., printed in colours in facsimile of the original water coats, 
and numerous other Musteations. ras. ; morocco, 12, 18, 


square, with illustrations by ITARVEY. 25, 6d. 


of the Great March, a Diary of. Gencral Sherman's 
Campaign through Georgia aud the Carolinas, Nuinerous illustrations. 
ramo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). Dred. Tauchnitz edition. t2mo. 35, 6a. 




















Geography, with 60 illustrations. Square cloth, 4s. 6d. 





House and Home Papers. 12mo. boards, 15. 3; cloth 
extra, 25. 6d. 


—— Little Foxes. Cheap edition, rs. ; library edition, 4s. 6d, 





Men of our Times, with portrait. 8vo. 125. 6. 


Minister’s Wooing. 55. ; copyright series, 1s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2s. 


Old Town Folk. 25. 6d. 


‘This story must make its way, as it is easy to predict it will, by its. 
intrinsic merits,”—7Zmes. 

“A novel of great power and beauty, and something more than a 
mere novel—we mean that it is worth thoughtful people's reading, . 
It is a finished literary work, and will well repay the reading.” —Literary 
Churchman, 
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Stowe (Mrs. Beecher) Pink and White Tyranny. Small 
post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Queer Little People. 1s. 5 cloth, 25, 
-— Religious Poems ; with illustrations. 35. 6d. 
——- Chimney Corner. 15.; cloth, 15. 6d. 

— The Pearl of Orr's Island. Crown 8yo. 55. 
Little Pussey Willow. Fcap. 25, 


(Professor Calvin E.) The Origin and History of 


the Books of the New Testament, Canonical and Apocryphal. 
8vo. 8s. 6d, 


STORY'S (JUSTICE) WORKS: 


Commentaries on the Law of Agency, as a Branch 
of Commercial and Maritime Jurisprudence. 6th Edition. 
8yo, 14, 118, 6d, 

Commentaries on the Law of Bailments. 7th Edition. 
8yo, 12, 115, 6a, 


Commentaries on the Law of Bills of Exchange, 
Foreign and Inland, as administered in England and America, 
ath Edition. 8vo. 12. ris. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Conflict of Laws, Foreign 
and Domestic, in regard to Contracts, Rights, and Remedies, 
and especially in regard to Marriages, Divorces, Wills, Successions, 
and Judgments. 6th Edition, 8vo, 14, 125. 

Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 
States; with a Preliminary Review of the Constitutional History 
of the Colonies and States before the adoption of the Constitution. 
3rd Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 2/, 2s, 

Commentaries on the Law of Partnership as a branch 
of Commerciat and Maritime Jurisprudence. 6th Edition 
by E, H. Bennett. 8vo, 1d. 115. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Law of Promissory Notes, 
and Guarantees of Notes and Cheques on Banks and Bankers. 6th 
Edition; by E, H. Bennett. 8vo, 17. 118, 6d. 

Treatise on the Law of Contracts. By WILLIAM 
W. Story. 4th Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 34. 3s. 


Treatise on the Law of Sales of Personal Property, 
gtd Edition, edited by Hon. J. C. Perkixs, 8vo, if. ars. 6d, 


Commentaries on Equity Pleadings and the Inci- 
dents relating thereto, according to the Practice of the Courts of 
Equity of England and America. 7th Edition. &vo, 1/ 118. 6d. 


Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence as admi- 
nistered in England and America. gth Edition. 3/. 3s. 
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Suburban Sketches, by the Author of “Venetian Life.” 
Post 8vo. 6s. 


Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life, by the Author of 
“The Gayworthys,” Dlustrations, Feap. 8vo, 38. 6d. 


Swiss Family Robinson, 12mo. 3s. 6d. : 


AUCHNITZ’S English Editions of German 
Authors. Each volume cloth flexible, 2s. ; or sewed, 15. 64. 
The following are now ready :— 
1, On the Heights. By B. Avrrnacn. 3 vols. 
2, Inthe Year ‘13. By Frirz Revrer, 1 vol, 
3. Faust. By Gorse. r vol. 
4, Undine, and other Tales. By Fouqué. 1 vol. 
5. L’Arrabiata. By Pace Hevse. 1 vol. 
6, The Princess, and other Tales. By Hr 
7. Lessing's Nathan the Wise. 
8. Hacklander’s Behind the Counter, translated by Many Howrrr, 
9. Three Tales. By W. Hau 
10, Joachim ~. Kamern; Diary of a Poor Young Lady, By M. 
Natucstvs, 
xr. Poems by Ferdinand Freiligrath. Edited by his daughter. 
x2, Gabriel. From the German of Paci. Heyse. By ARTHUR MiLMAN. 
13, The Dead Lake, and other Tales. By P. Hrvsi. 
14. Through Night to Light. By Gurzxow. 
15. Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces, By Jean Paun Richrun 
Tauchnitz (B.) German and English Dictionary, Paper, 


xs. : cloth, 15. 6d. ; roan, 25, 


French and English. Paper 1s. 6:,; cloth, 2s, ; 


vRICM ZsCHOKKE, 1 vol, 











rqan, as, 6d. 





Italian and English. Paper, 15. 6d. ; cloth, 25.3 
roan, 28. 6. 





Spanish and English. Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 25.5 
roan, 2s. 6d. 


New Testament. Cloth, 25. ; gilt, 25. 6d. See New 
Testament. 


Taylor (Bayard) The Byeways of Europe; Visits by Unfre- 
quented Routes to Remarkable Places, By Bavaro Tayion, author 
of “Views Afoot." 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


— Story of Kennett. 2 vols: 165. 
Hannah Thurston. 3 vols. 17. 45. 











Travels in Greece and Russia. Post 8vo. 7s. &é. 
Northern Europe. Post Svo. Cloth, 85. 62. 
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Taylor (Bayard). Egypt and Central Africa. 
A Summer in Colorado. Post 8vo. 75. 6. 
. 

Joseph and his Friend. Post 8vo. 105. 6d. 

Views Afoot. Enamelled boards, Is. 6¢.; cloth, 25. 
See Low’s Copyright Edition, 

‘Fennyson’s May Queen; choiccly Illustrated from designs by 
the Hou. Mrs. Bove, Crown Svo. Sce Choice " 


cries,” 55. 

Thomson (W. M.) The Land and the Book. With 300 
Tilustrations, 2 vols. 14. 15. 

Tischendorf (Dr.) The New Testament. Siv New Testa- 
ment. 

Townsend (John) A Treatise on the Wrongs called 
Slander and Libel, and on the remedy, by civil action, for these 
wrongs. 8vo. 12. 108. 

Twenty Years Ago. (Fotming Volume 3 of the John Halifax 
Series of Girls’ Books). “Small post 8vo. 4s. 

“Twining (Miss) Illustrations of the Natural Orders of 
Plant@, with Groups and Descriptions. By Ezazacern Ty 


Reduced from the f litien, splendidiy illustrated in colours from 
nature. 2 vols. Royal Sv 5s. 





























NDER the Blue Sky. Sw Mackay. 


Under the Palms. Steele. 





ANDENHOFF’S (George), Clerical Assistant. 
Feap. 38. 6d. 


- Ladies’ Reader (The). Feap. 55. 





Varia; Rare Readings from Scarce Books, by the author of 
“ ‘The Gentle Life.” Reprinted by permission from the “‘ Saturday Re- 
view,” “ Spectator,” &c. 6s, 


Vaux (Calvert). Villas and Cottages, a-new edition, with 


goo designs. 8vo. 258. 


Viardot (L.) Wonders of Italian Art, numerous  photo- 
graphic and other illustrations. Demy Sve, 125. 6d. 





Wonders of Painting, numerous photographs and 
other illustrations. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





Wonders of Sculpture. Numerous Illustrations 
Demy 8vo. ras. 6d, z 
. 
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AKE ROBIN; a Book about Birds, by Joun 


Borrovcus. Crown 8vo. 58. 


Warner (C. D.) My Summer in a Garden. 
Boards, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2. (Low's Copyright Series.) 


We Gills 3 a Home Story, by the author of “ Gayworthys.” 
38. 6d, 


Webster (Daniel) Life of, by Gro. T. Curtis. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Cloth. 36s. 


‘Werner (Carl), Nile Sketches, 6 Views, with Letterpress 
In Portfolio, Imperial Folio. 3/. ros. 


Wheaton (Henry) Elements of International Law, edited 
by Dana. New edition. Imp. 8vo, x2. ros, : 


Where is the City? r2mo. cloth. 6s. 
White (J.) Sketches from America. Svo. 25. 


White (R. G.) Memoirs of the Life of William Shake-« 
speare, Post 8vo, Cloth. ros. 6:4. 


Py 
Whitney (Mrs.), The Gayworthys. Small post 8vo. 35. 6c. 


Faith Gartney. Small post 8vo. 3s.6d. And in Low's 
Cheap Series, 1s, 6d. and 25. 


Hitherto, Small post 8vo. bs. 


Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life. ‘Small post 
Bvo, 35. 6. 


We Girls. Small post 8vo. 35, 6d. 

















Whyte (J. W. H.) A Land Journey from Asia to Europe: : 


Crown'8vo, 108. 6d. 
Wonders of Sculpture. Se Viardot. 


Worcester’s (Dr.), New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary ° 


of the English Language. Adapted for Library or College Refer- 
ence, comprising 40,000 Words more than Johnson's Dictionary. 4t0. 
cloth, 1,834 pp. Price 31s, 6¢. well bound ; “ditto, half russia, 24. 2s, 

“« The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence ; but with 
Webster it is diligence in combination with fancifulness,—with Wor- 
cester in combination with good sense and judgment. Worcester's is the 
soberer and safer book, and may be pronounced the best existing English 
Lexicon.” —A theneum, 

‘Words of Wellington, Maxims and Opinions, Sentences 


and Reflections of the Great Duke, gathered from his Despatches, 
Letters, and Speeches (Bayard Series). ‘2s. 6d. 
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